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CHAPTER I. 

' * A friend, or sister mbre beloved; v 

My playmate when we both were clothed alike. 

COLEBIDGE. 

Of the nine thousand seven hundred and thirteen 
inhabitants of the cathedral town of R — , none per- 
haps was more popular than the Dean. The qualities 
which had won this universal affection were chiefly of 
a negative order. Early trouble and a natural defi- 
ciency of animal spirits, had endowed him with a se- 
rene gravity, highly becoming his vocation; and when, 
on rare occasions, he emerged from his stall to the 
pulpit, the spinster coteries of R — , subdued by the 
charm of his highbred deportment and attenuated 
features, regarded his grey head as that of a saint. 

The indolence which estranged him from their 
whist-tables, and the dyspepsia which enforced ab- 
stemiousness and sobriety, passed, somewhat gratui- 
tously, at R — for Christian virtues. But that he 
was mild and unassuming, though ennobled by birth 
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as well as a dignitary* t>f the Church, were merits no 
one could disputQ.V 

Eminent, •bg^rtver, as was his present position, the 
Dean had .nlzidergone his share of the rough visitings 
of adverpljy.' ' While his elder brother, Lord Milden- 
hall, ^jt>y\3d an income of fifteen thousand per annum, 
he^ ^Reginald Mordaunt, was one of the nine younger 
ehildren who divided among them as many hundreds; 
. •.jBTna though the army and navy, and the results of 
•./•jEgypt, Dunkirk, Assam, and the yellow fever, had 
decimated the tribe, Reginald, the best looking but 
puniest of the family, had been fostered in a humble 
berth in the Church; that he might eventually repay 
himself for the cares of curatehood, by the fine family 
living of Mildenhall. 

As if covetous of the perils conceded to his mar- 
tial brothers, he chose to create to himself the danger 
of starvation, by marrying, while still penniless and 
unbeneficed, a wife as high-born and poor, as delicate 
and helpless as himself. To the shame of his cloth 
be it spoken, it was a runaway match; and the families 
of both parties, having before their eyes the fear of 
involuntary contributions to their maintenance, reso- 
lutely disowned the young couple. After contending 
four years against sickness and poverty, Lady Mary 
Mordaunt died; if not for want of the necessaries of 
life, certainly for want of its luxuries. 

Constitutionally consumptive, the damp atmosphere 
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of Bassjngdon Parsonage did not agree with her; but 
she could not afford to change it. Airings were pre- 
scribed for the invalid; but she had no carriage. Her 



bed -room looked to the norths but her husband's 
humble dwelling afforded no alternative. 

Robust people talk of the duty of looking such 
evils in the face, and conforming ourselves to the exi- 
gencies of our position in life; and certain of Lady 
Mary's severely rational country neighbours hinted 
that the parson's wife gave way too much, that her 
husband spoiled her, that a little exertion would do 
her worlds of good. Thus taunted, she did exert her- 
self, poor soul; but, having brought into the world 
a little girl as feeble as her two elder children were 
strong and promising she fell into a rapid decline, and 
found refuge from further suffering in an untimely 
gra^ie. 

The censorious, though touched for a moment by 
pity and remorse, soon began to find as much fault 
with the afflicted widower, as formerly with his deli- 
cate wife. 

''It was really scandalous to see a minister of the 

gospel, like Mr. Mordaunt, take on so unreasonably! 

Anybody would suppose he was dissatisfied with the 

dispensations of Providence. Instead of saying 'God's 

will be done,' as became his cloth, he was always 

fretting. When his parishioners called, on business at 

the Parsonage, they were sure to find him in tears ; 

1* 
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and the sexton complained that his reverence was per- 
petually loitering in the church-yard, near his late 
lady's gravestone: a pretty example of resignation to 
the parish of Bassingdonl'' 

A little later, and they accused him not only of 
rebellion against Providence, but of ingratitude towards 
his august mother-in-law, the Countess of Bournemouth; 
who condescended to relieve his hands of his sickly 
infant, by removing it to all the luxury and watchful- 
ness of her dowager residence at Hephanger Hall. It 
was not for them to interpret Reginald Mordaunt's 
bitter reflection, that the tardy mercy vouchsafed by 
his wife's family to her child, might, if accorded to 
herself, have rescued her from a bed of sickness — an 
early grave. And though it was something to have 
his little motherless girl well tended and provided for, 
he would have been better pleased to part with the 
two noisy boys, whose health and spirits were almost 
too much for his careworn mind. 

Mordaunt was really an invalid; really unable to 
bear at all times the companionship of children. But 
a bad education had found and left him selfish and 
inert; and with the plea of domestic grief to sanctify 
his habits of indolence, he soon became a confirmed 
valetudinarian. Sorrow and sloth mutually nourished 
each other; and though a kind-hearted man, the curate 
was often peevish, even with his boys, when their 
sports disturbed his occupations. By the time he had 
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brooded five years over his affliction and the fate he 
accused himself of having inflicted on his lovely young 
wife, Lady Mary would have had a sorry time of it, 
could she have returned to earth, a second Eurydice, 
to listen to his murmurs, and contemplate his nervous 
head-aches. 

The widower of Bassingdon Parsonage was, how- 
ever, fond of the two boys, whose pastimes molested 
him, and who were beginning to suffer from his neg- 
lect. Though little Reginald had attained his ninth 
year and Willy his eighth, he would not hear of send- 
ing them to school; and while he solaced himself with 
green tea and sal-volatile, his elder son was usually 
to be foimd ravaging some tall tree in the orchard; 
while Willy, of a more sociable turn, was enjoying a 
game at hop-scotch with the village ragamuffins. 

In spite of these clandestine exploits, their life was 
a weary one. The daily lessons bestowed on them 
by their father fell as heavy on their young minds as 
IB usually the case where teacher and pupil are equally 
reluctant. They saw that the close of the task was 
as great a relief to him as to themselves; and in such 
deference to his infirmities had they been reared, that 
when once he retired to his own room to enjoy one 
of his habitual fits of poorliness, no act of tyranny 
practised on them by the servants was a sufficient plea 
for intrusion. Papa's sanctum was sacred. The elder 
boy had more than once betaken liimaAl «i. Xjcm^dX. \a 
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the woods, and been lost and found again, withont 
any one having dared disturb, on his account, the 
parent who had found refuge frotn the cares of life in 
the mysteries of a patent medicine chest. 

Time passed on; till one summer day, some seven 
years after the death of Lady Mary, the two boys 
were preparing to enjoy a holiday, produced by their 
father's absence from home on compulsory business 
with the bishop of his diocese. On the threadbare 
CfiCrpet of the untidy parlour lay Reginald, arranging 
flies and liooks in the sheet of waste paper which 
served him for fishing-book; while Willy, tiptoe on a 
rickety chair, was searching the bookshelves which 
contained their shabby juvenile library, for a volume . 
less thumbed' and familiar than the restj to beguile a 
day in the woods, between the sports of bird's-nesting 
and squirrel-snaring. When lo ! the sound of wheels, 
imd a carriage rolled to the door. Not the rattling 
dog-^cart of the tax-gatherer, — not the one-horse 
chaise of a neighbouring curate, — not the family 
coach of the squire of the pariish; but a handsome 
travelling chariot, with posters, and a scarcely per- 
ceptible coronet on the rail. In a moment all the curs 
in the stable-yard- were on the bark, and the tvTo 
equally shaggy boys on the qui vive. 

Leaning on each other's shoulders, their bright sun- 
burnt faces close together, like two over-ripe hazel* 
nu^ in a tawny huBk^ they peered anxiously from the 
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window; awaitiiig the result of their slovenly servant 
maid's declaration that "Master was out for the day." 

The voluminous old lady to whom the information 
was addressed, hustled, notwithstanding, out of the 
qpuiiage; followed hy the tripsome figure of a richly- 
dressed little girl. Defying all remonstrances, the self- 
constituted guest persisted in paying off the post*hoy, 
who, at her bidding, had already conveyed into the 
entry a chaise-seat and other encumbrances; and now 
undertook to deposit at the village-inn the carriage for 
which there was no room in the parsonic chaise-house. 
And all this was accomplished before the' two asto- 
nished lads could be half made to understand that the 
fussy old lady was their quondam nurse, Mrs. Hatley; 
and the be-frilled little girl their sister, Margai-et 
Mordaunt. The little stranger had no share in their 
thoughts or recoll!tetions. They bad seldom heard her 
name. Of the mother who was with their Father in 
Heaven, or the sister who was in consequence estranged: 
from them, Mr. Mordaunt had never nerved his cou- 
rage to talk to the boys. Living in selfish dread o£ 
painful emotions, as fatal to his precarious health, he 
allowed them to grow up in utter ignorance of theiR 
family connections. 

Indignant at the coolness of her reception, and disr* 
gusted by the aspect of the mean room and staring, 
rough-looking boys, the little girl insisted on rushing 
back into jh^ carriage* 
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"I want to go back to Hephanger, Hatley. I won't 
stay here. I want to go home!" cried the disap- 
pointed child. 

"But you are at home, my dear," remonstrated the 
nurse, after various useless endeavours to propitiate 
her refractory charge. 

"No! this can't be my papa's house!" persisted the 
child, angrily resisting Mrs. Hatley's attempts to untie 
her bonnet-strings. 

"Didn't you hear me tell the post-boy, my darling, 
to drive to Bassingdon Parsonage? And here we are 
atBassingdon; and these two young gentlemen is your 
dear little brothers, Master Regy and Master Willy, 
whom you 've heerd me tell of, hundreds and hundreds 
of times; and your dear papa, please God, will be 
here afore night." 

The pampered child eyed the "defer little brothers" 
askance, as if strongly inclined to disown the rela- 
tionship: the two shy, shabby boys being quite as un- 
accordant with her preconceived notions of life and 
manners, as the Parsonage parlour. Regy and Willy 
appeared to her eyes to lack only hurdy-gurdys and 
white mice, to resemble the ragged Savoyards of the 
London streets, occasionally relieved with sixpences 
by grandma. She still insisted on immediate depar- 
ture; till her childish resentments ended in a burst of 
tears. 

After sundry angry glances at the crying child, as 
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though he longed to silence her as he would have 
done some village brat, by a good pummelling, Regi- 
nald gathered up his flies, and sulked off to his solitary 
sport. But Willy was moved to sympathy by the 
tears that deluged those waxen cheeks and soiled those 
silken curls; and as soon as the haughty little lady 
could be prevailed on to disengage her face from Mrs. 
Hatley's lap, in which she had been stifling her sobs, 
she found her swarthy brother endeavouring to pacify 
her by the offer of his toys; a torn picture-book, and 
a few mismatched marbles. 

At sight of these humble treasures, the pompous 
nurse upraised her eyes and hands to Heaven. While 
.drying the eyes of her spoiled nursling, she could not 
refrain from blessing the dear little heart of Master 
Willy — in former days her favourite in the Bassing- 
don nursery. But her benediction was not unaccom- 
panied by mutterings that ''it was unackiountable no 
preparation should have been made to receive them; 
or that Mr. Mordaunt should not so much as have an- 
nounced their coming. Still more unackiountable that 
the dear young gentlemen should be so neglected. — 
Well, well, — poor dear Lady Mary was after all, 
mayhap, taken from evil to come!" 
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CHAPTER II. 

Like sportive deer, tbey chased about 

And shouted as they ran; 
Turning to mirth the things of earth 

As only boyhood can. 

THOMAS Hood. 

The. fact was that the hypochondriac of Bassing- 
don — sorrow-stricken, sickness-stricken, and poverty- 
stricken — had reduced himself to so miserable a state 
of mental prostration, that he scarcely dared to open 
a letter, or act, or speaky or write, lest his selfish sen- 
sitiveness should experience some new torture. 

When his mother-in-law, the Dowager Countess 
of Bournemouth, first intimated, by the hand of her 
prim maiden daughter, Lady Milicent Bourne, that she 
was desirous of placing hef* little grand-daughter under 
his protection for a few weeks, during a sojourn she 
intended to make at the German Spas, he despatched 
in reply the indispensable assent; but postponed the 
task of alluding to the subject in his own household* 
Sufficient unto the day of hec coming, would be the 
shock of little Margaret's arrival. The disastrous cir- 
cumstances of her birth connected themselves so pain- 
fully with the loss of his beloved wife, that she seemed 
far more intimately united in his mind with the Mary 
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whom he still mourned, than the boys, who were na 
less her children. 

On his return home to dinner, on the evening of 
her arrival, the sight of one so sadly recalling the fair 
and delicate being who had given her birth, complete- ' 
ly overcame him. Even the nurse who had ministered 
to the death-bed of his wife, and placed her in her 
coffin, was an object sacred in his sight; and little 
Margaret, strained in his arms, was terrified by the 
emotions of the pale, black-coated, gray-haired stranger, 
whom she was bidden to embrace and honour. 

"You must not be afraid of papa," whispered 
Willy, when he led her back into the corner where 
his shattered playthings had previously begun to en- 
gage her attention; "I never saw him so before. He 
never kisses, or cries over us. Most likely he Will 
soon notice you as little as he does Begy and myself." 

The boy was mistaken. Papa seemed never weary 
of admiring the grace and elegance of the little fairy, 
who. so strikingly recalled the idol wrested from his 
arms. Her coming was as an angel visit, vouchsafed 
from above; the blooming of a choice flower in his 
dreary desert. Severely did he tax his narrow means 
to procure for little Margaret the luxuries to which 
she was accustomed. Even the fiissy, palavering Mrs* 
Hatley was to be conciliated for her sake*^ acid 1\sa 
Anxious father was almost gratel\x\ to 'N^^^'j Wt "^ba 
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tenderness of his endeavours to temper the wind of 
adversity to their shorn lamb. 

Reginald, indeed, still continued to regard the in- 
truder with the eye of a Cain. "Why was the girl 
to be treated as a princess, pray, and they as paupers? 
Why couldn't she stay at Hephanger during their 
grandmother's absence, if she was too good and great 
to share their hard fare?" 

But though Willy had nothing to urge in reply, a 
natural instinct prompted him to vie with his father in 
ministering to the comfort of one who seemed strangely 
superior to their common fate. 

Till he beheld his little aristocratic sister, he had 
not supposed that a being so beautiful existed on earth. 
Accustomed only to the dirt and uncouthness of the 
viHage clodhoppers, the high-bred delicacy of Margaret's 
features and complexion appeared supernatural. Her 
light step, her musical intonation, her thrilling laugh 
(and, reconciled to the parsonage by her father's ido- 
latry and Willy's submission to her whims, that laugh 
was not unfrequent) seemed to endow her with more 
than mortal attraction. 

If she sometimes bewildered her rustic companion 
by descriptions of the grandeur of Hephanger, its 
ponies, aviaries, graperies, and tennis-court, she im- 
parted far less charm to those remote regions than to 
the morsel of rough lawn attached to the parsonage; 
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or the stream in whose crazy boat they shared their 
breakfast, and their "Bobinson Crusoe." 

"Chassez le naturel," says a great writer; "il re- 
vient au galop." The shabby and torn books contain- 
ing the histories of "Philip Quarll" and "Goody Two 
Shoes," soon became more precious to little Margaret 
than the morocco-bound volumes which inculcated at 
Hephanger the lessons of demurer teachers. And when 
recalled to her adopted home, at the close of two 
happy months, by the return of Lady Bournemouth, 
she deeply regretted the quiet Parsonage, which her 
departure, for two of its inmates at least, reconverted 
into a wilderness. 

Amid the softer scenery of Hephanger, the child 
could not forget her kind father, or her loving, sunny- 
faced brother. From morning till night. Lady Bourne- 
mouth was fated to hear of nothing but " darling Willy," 
and his good qualities; and it needed aU the counter- 
evidence of NursrfHatley, to convince the perplexed 
dowager that she was not grandmother to an angel. 

"I 'm sure, my lady, it woidd go to your ladyship's 
heart to see them two dear boys, that is those two 
poor young gentlemen, so shamefully neglected!" was 
the nurse's version of the Bassingdon memoirs. "Poor 
Mr. Mordaunt 's so wrapped up in his troubles, as one 
may say, my lady, that he sees to nothing. The house- 
keeping is all at sixes and sevens; and I'm sure I 
never expected to see my late dear lady's sons a wear- 
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ing vragged .shirts as coarse as hopsack; or a adding up 
their sums on a bit of slate, for all the world like 
parish children. But that's not the worst. Master 
Bogy's Language, my lady, is a scandal to listen to; 
and even his brother, though better spoken, has took 
up the 'oryid lower*class, principles of the village scape- 
grace he's allowed to consort witii." 

The cautious dowager, whom resentment of her 
daughter's wilful marriage had prevented from soothing 
with kindness and creature-comforts the last days of 
her favourite child, considered perhaps that she had 
done enough for the widower by relieving him of a 
third of his domestic burthen; and for some time, she 
turned a deaf ear to the testimony of the nurse. But 
Mrs. Hatley knew how to reach a vulnerable point. 

"As sure as you're alive, my lady," she resumed, 
"them young gentlemen, if not better looked after, 
.will grow from bad to worse, and bring disgrace upon 
their family, my lady; and 'specially their poor, dear, 
blessed, innercent little sister. Miss Margaret, whom 
your ladyship's so proud on." 

Such a denunciation startled even the imperturbable 
Lady Bournemouth. She had been sufficiently shamed 
by the elopement of one of her two rigidly-reared 
daughters. It was time that something should be done 
to arrest the delinquency of the new generation. She 
had .allowed her daughter to become a victim: she 
would at least prevent her grandsons from becoming 
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JBcampSr Her limited jointure, (she assored herself, 
and Lady Milicent strongly confLrmed the opinion,) did 
not admit of her placing them at a suitable school. 
Bat she would use her best exertions in their behalf. 
Since their poor inert father did not choose to attend 
to his duties, she would write to his brother. Lord 
Mildenhall; and represent to him that the boy who 
was presumptive heir to his title and estates was likely, 
in the interim, to become a rogue and a Tagabond. 

Write she did^, just such a letter as long-winded 
dowagers indite out of the abundance of their arid 
natures; prolix, obscure, and eminently calculated to 
defeat its own object. 

After working his way through its four diffuse 
pages, Lord Mildenhall had some right to consider 
himself accused of starving his brother, and teaching 
his nephews to curse, swear, and play at hop-scotch. 
It was clearly made out to be his fault that the present 
incumbent of his best living — a living so fat that, 
from generation to generation, a son of the House of 
Mordaunt, talis qualis^ was educated for the Church — 
possessed so hale a constitution. It was clearly made 
out to be his fault that the Honourable and Reverend 
Beginald, who, by the will of the late Lord Mildenhall, 
was to succeed him, still grovelled on, a curate. 

The Viscount was exceeding wroth; not (to do him 
justice) with the unoffendiilg Beginald, but with the 
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meddling dowager. To her, he addressed one of his 
stiffest, presenting-compliQients letters; stating that, 
"having received no application from his brother for 
pecuniary assistance, he had no reason to suppose 
him in necessitous circumstances." But the same post 
which conveyed this haughty reply, enlisted the ser- 
vices of a third person in behalf of poor Reginald and 
his boys. 

Lord Mildenhall, if as wanting as his brother in 
energy and knowledge of the world, had found his 
deficiencies more strongly forced upon his admission by 
his responsibilities in life; and he was consequently 
one of those members of the highest class of society, 
who never act without the advice of a man of business. 
His solicitqr, the keeper of his conscience as well as 
of his title-deeds, felt for him as well as thought for 
him. Whether to draw out a lease, issue an eject- 
ment, or decide on the dowry of his daughters or pin- 
money of his Viscountess, the family solicitor was his 
unfailing authority. If he had preferment to give 
away, money to invest, or a ministerial appeal to 
evade, Wraxley and Lumm were to be consulted; or 
rather Wraxley by himself Wraxley; for the Co. of 
the concern in Gray's Inn had no existence for the 
Viscount. Wraxley, in short, was the master who 
had predominated over him from the day of their ob- 
taining probate of the will of the late Viscount, to 
that in which his lordship now appealed to him for 
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adrice touching the best and speediest method of af- 
fording relief to his brother. 

The solicitor perfectly understood that by the 
^^best," his noble client meant the cheapest. For he 
was a man who justified the confidence of his patron, 
by cautious care over the family resources; and though 
incapable of suggesting any measure obnoxious to the 
laws of the realm, or indeed of what is called "pro- 
pariety," his notions were, perhaps, more strictly pru- 
dential than altogether became the coronet of his em- 
ployer. 

Such a man knew better than to propose granting 
an allowance, or even a gratuity, to the brother so in- 
conveniently poor and absurdly prolific. Though the 
Mordaunt family had been pruned of its junior 
branches by climate and casualties, so that only two 
remained extant, he remarked that any undue act of 
liberality on the part of the Viscount might establish 
a dangerous precedent. He added, however, an ex- 
tenuating alternative. "Mr. Mordaunt," he suggested, 
"having expiated by much privation the imprudence 
of his early marriage in opposition to the advice of 
the best of brothers, and his precarious health and 
circumstances appearing to render urgent an extension 
of his income, he. Lord MildenhaH's humble adviser, 
presumed to suppose that an application to the Govern- 
ment so long supported in both the Upper and Lower 
House by bis lordship's vote and influence, could not 
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fail to procure for the curate of Bassingdon some pro- 
fitable advancement in his profession." 

No time was lost in acting upon advice so thought- 
ful; and a grateful Administration fully justified the 
solicitor's good opinion, by doing all, and more than all 
it was requested. The astonished Mordaunt was al- 
most aghast at finding preferment steal upon him like 
a thief in the night; and lo! the two boys were forth- 
with invested in broadcloth and despatched to Eton, 
and the compunctions of the old nurse and the dow- 
ager set at rest. 

Lady Bournemouth, indeed, went so far as to 
whisper to her daughter that it would not much signi- 
fy if the reverend rector of Mildenhall survived a few 
years longer. His successor presumptive was now 
amply provided for, and in circumstances to indulge 
in half a dozen new ailments. . 
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CHAPTER III. 

6s natare, tendre et faible, n'avait d'aatre force que eelle dMnertle. II 
n*opposa ancaae resistance dans la latte aveo scs malbears; et laissa 
lichement la rag^ie passer sur lai. — Leb^gue. 

Seven years of apprenticeship to good fortune 
now elapsed, without affecting any further change in 
the destinies of Lord Mildenhall's brother, save that 
of converting a melancholy prebendary into a grave 
ardideacon, and a grave archdeacon into a still graver 
dean. But even this aggrandisement did not render 
him a contented man. The chains of care had been 
worn, till they had corroded his very nature. In spite 
of the blessings he enjoyed. Dr. Mordaunt still 
seemed to fancy himself the creditor of Providence. 

On quitting Bassingdon, a spot replete with pain- 
ful associations, he chose to believe that he could be 
happy in no other home; and when his brother made 
it a condition of their reconciliation that the boys 
should be sent to a public school, Mordaunt, to whom 
their company had been as a millstone round his neck, 
complained fretfully of their loss. 

"Poor fellows! they had never been parted from 
him. He had taught them all they knew. He did not 
l:now how he should do without them." 
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Even after his removal from his cheerless par- 
sonage, to the savoury dinners and chirruping tea- 
parties of R — , where he was welcomed as became 
the brother of a viscount, and a well-looking widower, 
(little more than ^ye and forty years of age, though 
in temperament and feelings threescore), he led al- 
most as retired a life as in his obscure village. Ca- 
momile tea was a beverage dearer to his digestion 
than the best of claret; and in the course of a year or 
two, he resigned himself and his dyspepsia into the 
hands of a solemn Jesuitical-looking butler, who topk 
care to bring on a fit of the gout whenever his Very 
Eeverend master talked of a visit to Mildenhall Recto- 
ry, to which he had by this time succeeded ; but where 
a highly -trustworthy curate ministered efficiently in 
his stead. 

Even among those who believed in the infirmity of 
health proclaimed by the Dean and attested by the 
stillness and soberness of his habits of life, there were 
some who expressed surprise that his daughter, now a 
charming girl of seventeen, was not recalled from 
Hephanger to preside at the Deanery. But excuses were 
readily found. Dr. Mordaunt was far too great an 
invalid to undertake the duty of introducing her into 
society; while Lady Bournemouth was of an age and 
temper to dislike any change in her establishment. 
Nor was Lady Milicent sorry to have her attendance 
on the peevish dowager lightened by the company of 
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the kind, pleasant-tempered girl, into which Margaret 
had progressed. 

There was erery reason, in short, why the young 
lady should remain quiet at Hephanger, and her father 
still quieter at the Deanery: every reason, except that 
Margaret herself was pining after the sympathies of 
younger companionship than a querimonious grand- 
mother, and cross-grained aunt; and that the Dean, 
though still personating to himself the part of chief 
.saourner lor the wife he had go long survived, was 
gradually losing all sense of paternal responsibility. 
The tears shed over the memory of Lady Mary had 
produced, like the drippings of the Knaresborough 
well, a fine petrifaction. 

His eldest son, meanwhile, progressed slowly, at 
£ton, from a sullen fag iqto a tyrannic master; and 
from the btdly of a public school into an insolent fdi- 
liOWrcommoner. 

Oireiigrown and athletic, many of those who mis- 
take sullenness for dignity, pronounced him to be a 
Am young man; and among them, luckily for himself, 
was his uncle Lord Mildenhall; who, when he found 
that nothing further was required of him in behalf of 
ihis nephews, called upon them one day at Eton, and 
received a high chariacter of his elder nephew (who, 
as a sap, was a favourite with the head^maeter,) and 
to recognise in him a fac simile of the ungainly Mor- 
daunt race. 
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From that day, he adopted him as a favourite, and 
invited him frequently to the Abbey. The Mildenhalls 
were advanced in years. The three daughters, of whom 
their family consisted, of whom one only remained 
single, were to divide between them the unentailed 
estates; while the honours and Mildenhall Abbey must 
descend to the Dean of R — and his issue male; so 
that there was every reason for rejoicing that Reginald 
would represent them worthily in those moral and 
physical defects, which, at Mildenhall, passed for 
family features. 

Thus estranged from the Deanery, and strengthen- 
ing his worst qualities by companionship with a proud, 
cold, selfish race, the elder son gradually lost sight of 
his father and brother. He was perfectly satisfied so 
to do. He preferred a spot where he was made more 
of than at R — . Nor was there a grain of sympathy, 
beyond the natural instincts of brotherhood, between 
him and Willy; who had been justly described to Lord 
Mildenhall on his memorable visit to Eton, as an idle, 
careless scapegrace, likely to prove a source of much 
anxiety to his friends. 

Had the noble uncle pursued his inquiries in the 
Playing Fields instead of catechizing Dr. Keate, he 
would have heard another story; for Willy Mordaunt 
was one of the most popular fellows in the Lower 
School. He acquired, indeed, less distinction as a 
scholar than became his excellent abilities. For no 
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one encoui^ed him — no one seemed to take pride 
in him — no Mildenhall Abbey awaited his holidays; 
and the Deanery at R — was a positive purgatory to 
a boy of lively qualifications. Still, there was a chance 
that, like writings in sympathetic ink, his brillicmt 
qualities might one day develop themselves under a 
genial glow. 

The two young men had now attedned the debate* 
able ground trenching on manhood; a perii>d pregnant 
with passions and perils, errors committed and habits 
^contracted, which often cast their shadow before to 
overcloud the path of life. Yet their father had never 
mustered strength or energy to discuss with them their 
future prospects. It was chiefly through Wraxley and 
Lumm they had been made aware that Reginald was 
intended by his uncle to study the law, to qualify him 
for the representation of the family borough; and Wil- 
liam to enter the Church, that he might hereafter suc- 
ceed his father in the rich rectory of Mildenhall. 

"If they get me into the Church, it will not be by 
fair means," was the secret comment of the reckless 
William. "But sufficient unto the day be the struggle. 
To-morrow, the hounds meet at Walham Wood, and 
Dick Hargreave has lent me his bay mare. So here 
goes for the red coat, instead of the black! With such 
a friend as Dick to give me a lift (or a mount), I defy 
aU the Dons of the University." 

Dissimilar in most points, the two young Mordaunts 
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were unanimous in distaste for their cheerless home. 
The Deanery of R — , as constituted by the present 
resident, was in truth a dreary place. Situated in the 
corner of a gloomy quadrangle, in one of the dullest 
of cathedral towns, its granite arches and muUioned 
windows might have possessed a certain charm for eyes 
less accustomed to the venerable architecture of our 
collegiate institutions than those of Reginald and Wil- 
liam. To them, the place was only £ton or Oxford — 
school or college — on a less pleasant footing. Harman, 
the solemn butler,'^and Mrs. Graves, the austere house- 
keeper, were a degree more reserved than even their 
uncommunicative master; and the jackdaws, perched 
on the parapet, were the only vocal creatures about 
the place. 

The gloomy mahogany furniture and Turkey carpets, 
purchased by the Dean of his predecessor, on the ac- 
cession of the latter to a mitre, muffled the rooms and 
corridors into the silence of the tomb. The very 
chimney-pieces were of black or dark-gray marble; 
and the pictures, portraits of sour-looking divines in 
gown and band, contained in massive walnut -wood 
frames. The windows were partially obscured by dim 
and cloudy stained glass. 

In the sitting-room, the hangings were of olive- 
coloured damask; and between their dingy draperies 
stood heavy bookcases, groaning under mus<y tomes 
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of obsolete divinity. The peevish old servants seemed 
clothed in sackcloth and ashes; speaking in undertones, 
which, though much resembling grumbling, purported 
only to propitiate the tympuium of the nervous Dean; 
a man so enamoured of stillness, that he had cut down 
a venerable lime-tree abutting on his windows, because 
the rustling of the leaves, and the twittering of the 
birds they served to shelter, disturbed his rereries. 
The fragrance of its blossoms and freshness of its 
shade, pleaded nothing in its favour. 

Such a home, after the tumultuous sociability of 
coUege life, was not likely to prove exhilarating. In 
spite of the augustness of his silk apron, the Dean, so 
dignified in the eyes of the Cathedral Close, and so 
interesting to the tea-tables of R — , was to his sons 
simply the "governor." Even William, even "darling 
Willy,*^hough dutiful and affectionate, could not help 
feeling what were called his "holidays" to be both irk- 
some and joyless* 

Incapable of exertion. Dr. Mordaunt expected his 
sons to find pastimes for themselves. He made them 
a liberal allowance; and on their arrival at home, wel- 
.comed them kindly. But the slightest discord in the 
. diocese — even the trifling agitation produced in R— ^ 
by the annual flower-show — affected his nerves so 
painfully, that the young men knew better than to 
molest him. 
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Reginald, indeed, conscious of his better prospects, 
had long determined on emancipating himself, at the 
earliest possible opportunity, from the parental autho- 
rity which the Dean so little valued. He usually con- 
trived to spend his Christmas vacation at Mildenhall 
Abbey, instead of droning it awAy at the Deanery: a 
sad mortification to William, who had to bear his 
burthen in undivided weight. 

It was in the second year of his Oxford life that 
he made his appearance at R — , in the midst of a 
heavy snow-storm, to find the Dean more than usually 
out of spirits: — overwhelmed by the petty squabbles 
of his Chapter, and the examination of Wraxley and 
Lumm's annual account. When cordially greeted by 
his cheery -hearted son, he shook his head despond- 
ingly, and declared himself to be "poorly — very, very 
poorly." 

Poorly, indeed, for a beneficed divine — a respon- 
sible Christian! — Beyond his physical sensations, he 
had not a thought or a care — beyond that gloomy 
room, not a sympathy. The souls entrusted to his 
cure, the progress of the faith he professed, of national 
civilization, of human happiness, of science, literature, 
art — what were such trifles to a man addicted to 
nervous headache, and engrossed by the daily study 
of Buchan's Domestic Medicine! — 

Still, when seated in dignified abstraction in his 
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stall, keeping measure with the responses of the choir, 
and looking like a portrait of St. Jerome by the tender 
pencil of Gnido, there was plausible pretext for the 
affection with which he was pointed out to strangers 
as "the popular Dean of B — ." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

For what avail the largest gifU of Heaven 

When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given I 

Health is the vital principal of bliss. 
And exercise, of health. In proof of this, , 

Behold the wretch who slugs his life away 
Soon swallowed in disease's sad abyss. 

While he whom toil hath braced, or manly play. 
Has light as air each limb , each thought as clear as day. 

THOMSON. 

"What on earth shall I say; by way of excuse, to 
Hargreave and Fanshawe!** mused the young Oxonian, 
as he sat brooding over the expiring embers of an old- 
fashioned grate , ill - calculated to warm a chamber into 
which the sim had not penetrated since the days of 
Leland; the Dean^having, according to his winter cus- 
tom, swallowed at nine o'clock a basin of thin gruel; 
and at ten, scrupulously to a minute, retired to rest. 
"What reason can I possibly assign for not inviting 
them here, when they are coming to hunt so near us 
as Dursley Park? And after old Hargreave's splendid 
hospitalities to me at Oak Hill, during the yachting 
season! Yet I verily believe a visit from those two 
fellows would drive my poor old nervous father out of 
his wits! If I made the proposal he would not refuse. 
He seldom refuses. Opposition is too much trouble. 
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But that sleek old Humblechunks, Harman, would con-' 
trive to convince him, before the time arrived, that he 
would not survive such a visitation! 

"Better put the best face upon the matter, and 
write word at once to Fanshawe and Hargreave, that 
, I find my father too great an invalid to render his 
house a pleasant sojourn for young men — I must not 
say boys — one of whom, indeed, behaves like a child. 
Hargreave is too good a fellow to be affronted; and 
even Fanshawe will make a bad pun or two, and alter 
his plans." 

Never had the dulness of the Deanery struck him so 
disagreeably as at that moment. When he quitted it 
in September, the drone of the flies in the rarely- 
opened embayed windows, and the loud clicking of 
the 0I4 clock in the corridor, had nearly worried him 
into a fever. But now, with the wintry wind moan- 
ing elegiacally in the quadrangle over the departed 
, lime-tree, and the sleet driving against the windows 
as strenuously as if discharging a duty, the loneliness 
of the place became insupportable. 

His morning meal, next day, with the Dean, was 
not much more cheerful. A screen was interposed be* 
tween the breakfast-table and the fire-place. Harman 
waited in list shoes upon his silent master. The morn- 
ing papers were in process of being aired and ironed. 
Nothing was audible but the occasipnal crackling of 
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the coals, or of the dry toast languidly masticated by 
the Dean. 

At length, several phthisicky hems apprised William 
Mordaunt that his father was about to address him. 

"I must ask you, Willy, to write a letter for me 
after breakfast," said the Dean. "My right hand feels 
a little uncomfortable. Harman has been advising a 
dose of Gregory's mixture, for some days past. Under 
such circumstances, letter -writing is out of the quesr 
tion." 

"I shall be most happy. Sir, to officiate as your 
secretary." 

"I knew you would. I waited, in fact, for your 
arrival, to answer dear Margaret's letter." 

"My sister? — you want me to write to my sister? 
My conscience reproaches me that I am myself a letter 
in her debt." 

"Yes! Margaret complains that you are a bad cor- 
respondent: — an additional motive, I presume, for her 
desire to spend part of the vacation with you here." 

"And does my grandmother consent? How delight- 
ful! Nothing on earth should I enjoy so much!" 

"My dear boy, the thing is totally impossible," said 
the Dean, taking a nail-file from his writing-table, and 
leisurely proceeding to polish his nails (one of the few 
bodily exertions he ever indulged in). "It was thought- 
less enough of Margaret to propose it; but you^ an 
ejre'witneas of my in&rm state of health, must be aware 
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of the utter impossibility of my receiving guests under 
my roof." 

"But your own daughter, Sir I" 

"My daughter is unfortunately as much a stranger, 
to me as any other. To say the truth, William, I 
thought it both wise and considerate of Reginald to 
propose passing his Christmas at Mildenhall Abbey." 

"Reginald was here in the summer. Sir, Margaret' 
not for three years; nor have you even seen her in 
the interim." 

"No fault of mine, William, Into Hephanger, you 
are well aware, I have never set foot since the day of 
my marriage. And the last time Lady Bournemouth 
was able to spare your sister, the scarlet fever was 
raging at R — . As Harman observed, it would have 
been cruel kindness to accept Miss Mordaunt's com- 
pany at such a time." 

"But now, father, — there is no scarlet fever raging 
here now. — And it would be so delightful to have 
her with us!" 

The Dean shook his head despondingly — almost 
reprovingly. 

"If you knew," said he, in a querulous voice, 
"the overpowering headache to which I have been 
subject since my attack of influenza last autumn, 
you would perceive the impossibility of exposing my- 
self to the society of a couple of noisy young people 
in the heyday of health apd spirita. l&Yv^xiXi^'X^^ ^s^c^sX^ 
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unhinged. Mj establishment would be totally dis* 
organized." 

Conscious of the incursion of Picts and Scots he 
had been secretly meditating, in the persons of his 
Christchurch chums, Fanshawe and Hargreave, William, 
though vexed at his father's selfishness, could scarcely 
repress a smile. 

"It would be so great a comfort to me, Sir, to see 
my sister again," pleaded he, after as careful an exa- 
mination of the crest on his tea-spoon , . as though it 
were the first time the family emblazonment had met 
his eye, — "that, since you are disinclined to receive 
her here, I will, if you please, make my way over to 
Hephanger, and — " 

"My dear boy," interrupted the Dean, "it is pre- 
cisely because Lady Bournemouth and her daughter 
are about to leave home to spend a week or two at 
Bath, (your grandmother is getting into years, William, 
and had a very unpleasant hint of a paralytic attack 
last spring) — it is precisely because the family is 
about to leave home, I say, that your sister finds her- 
self at liberty to visit the Deanery." 

"You are certain that Margaret does not accom- 
pany them to Bath?" 

"No, my dear. Lady Milicent appears to think 
that as her mother is laid up, and her niece has not 
yet been introduced into society, Margaret would be 
awkwardly situated in so gay a place." 
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"Lady Milicent intends to immure my sister at 
Hephanger, till she grows an ugly, cross, peevish old 
maid, like herself!" cried William, angrily. 

"Margaret may grow old, but she will never be 
either cross or peevish," remonstrated the invalid, in 
80 kindly a tone, as to encourage his son to renew 
solicitations. 

"She must lead a sad life. Sir, with those two 
peremptory old women," said he, watching the coun- 
tenance of the Dean. "My grandmother is fond of 
her, and liberal and kind; but Lady Milicent makes 
the poor girl pay dearly for every act of kindness on 
the part of the old lady. Lady Milicent is jealous and 
envious of my sister." 

"So she was of her own. So she was of my poor 
dear Mary!" murmured the Dean, the tears gathering 
in his eyes. "Yet Margaret always assures me she 
is happy at Hephanger." 

"You have not seen her, Sir, for years. Her let- 
ters have often led me, on the contrary to fear that, 
as she approached womanhood, she is beginning to 
yearn for pleasanter company than^ that of two tire- 
some old ladies." 

The demure Dean looked a little shocked^ perhaps 
a little displeased. 

"But since they have determined to leave my sister 
behind," resumed his son, "and you (iM«io\, x^^^v?^ 

The Dean'8 Daughter, U % 
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her herfe, as she proposes, why shouldn't I spend the 
fortnight with her, at Hephanger?" 

"Uninvited — and during Lady Bournemouth's ab- 
sence? No, no, that would never do!" retorted the 
invalid, with more spirit than he had yet displayed. 
For, still resenting against the family of his lamented 
wife their unnatural conduct towards her, his pride 
rebelled against the idea that one of her children might 
be accounted an intrusive guest. "I cannot hear of 
of your going to Hephanger, William; but since you 
and your sister have set your hearts on being together, 
this winter, let Margaret know that, in accordance with 
her request, my carriage and horses shall be at Ho- 
merton to meet her, at twelve o'clock on Friday next. 
I conclude I may rely upon Lady Bournemouth to 
have her properly escorted thither." 

"A thousand, thousand thanks, my dear father. 
She shall be properly escorted. I will go myself to 
fetch her!" cried William, hastening with such grate- 
ful impetuosity to seize the hand of the Dean, that the 
sedate invalid recoiled from his approach as from the 
attack of a highwayman. He was not accustomed Ui 
such exuberant demonstrations. The speed of a par- 
liamentary train sufficed for all the movements of his 
Jieart or intellect. 
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CHAPTER V. 

She never had in busie cities bin. 

Ne'er warm'd with hopes, nor e'er alloy'd with fears; 
Not seeing punishment conld gness no sin, 

And sin not seeing, ne'er had use of tears. 
Her sire with dear regard, her gifts doth wear 

Of flowers which she in mystic order ties ; 
And with the sacrifice of many a tear 

Salutes her long-lost mother in her eyes* 

SIR. W. DAVBNANT. 

It were as pleasant a task to describe the beauti- 
ful girl who alighted from the dark-green chariot of 
Dean Mordaunt under the gloomy cloisters of R — , on 
the snowy Friday in question, as to paint "a rose- 
bud on its dewy stalk." But such descriptions are 
usually tedious to the reader; who, if of the gentler 
sex, loves to suppose a heroine of her own "black, 
brown, or fair" complexion; or if a man, prefers to 
invest the ideal beauty with the contour and colours 
of his lady-love. 

Suffice it, therefore, that our Margaret was lovely, 
according to the severest rules of art; and lovelier 
with the far more rare endowments of elegance and 
grace. 

The spinster votaries of the handsome Dean, ad- 
mitted that his daughter was worthy of him; while the 
bead verger of the cathedral protested ftia\. ^\i«ii'^l^^» 
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Mordaunt appeared in the aisle, it was as if one of 
the angels had stepped out of the altar piece. The 
nine thousand seven hundred and thirteen inhabitants 
of R — , — were unanimous in her praises, with the 
single exception of her father. For in delicacy of 
feature, and gentleness of deportment, Margaret so 
painfully resembled the wife he had lost, that tears 
choked his utterance, whenever he attempted to pro- 
nounce her name. 

Even the fractious, pampered servants were sub- 
dued into courtesy by »the gracefulness of the young 
girl, who glided like a spirit of peace along the 
sunless corridors; her white draperies, like those oi 
Clarissa- in her prison, diffusing light through the 
low-browed chambers. 

Throughout the first evening, her brother sat 
gazing at her, her father pointedly away from her; 
as though her presence had stirred the innermost 
fountains of their hearts. 

By the time the Dean had despatched his basin 
of gruel and retired to rest, William had discovered 
that his sister was as pleasant to listen to, as to 
look at. She was so cheerful, so forbearing, so 
disposed to contemplate the bright side of things! 
Like the princess in the fairy tale, her lips let 
fall only pearls and diamonds. In answer to 
WiUy's sallies against the pompous, prosy old 
dowager from whom th^y had that morning parted, 
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Bhe cited a thousand anecdotes of Lady Bourne- 
mouth's benevolence. "Her death would be a 
sad loss to her dependants — a real calamity to 
the poor." 

Though somewhat imbued with the ironical spirit 
of the age, William Mordaunt did not for a moment 
mistrust the sincerity of the panygerist. Suppressing 
his smiles, he replied only by a cordial pressure of 
her hand. It was comforting to learn that Margaret 
had been so kindly used at Hephanger. It was 
re- assuring to know that, though Lady Milicent's 
jealousy of her young niece was too apparent, Mar- 
garet had suffered nothing from its influence; more 
particularly since, though sincerely attached to those 
by whom her life was made happy, her heart was still 
faithful to the dear brother Willy, with whom she had 
climbed the old dm-trees at Bassingdon, and shared 
thte punishment awarded to the exploit. 

He was perhaps thB only person in R — who 
experienced no surprise at the miracles accomplished 
by Margaret's arrival. For the Deanery was become 
an altered place, the Dean a new man. Instead of 
confining himself to his study, and breakfasting in 
his own room, he found legs to walk, a tongue to 
talk, and ears to listen. Twice was his nightly gruel 
sent away untouched, because his daughter was 
reading aloud to him, in that sweet voice, trained 
by much practice to suit the dowagerly acoustics 
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of Lady Bournemouth. He had even enquired of 
Harman on what day the bishop and his family were 
expected at the palace, for the Christmas holidays, 
with a minuteness denoting alarming projects of 
hospitality. Already, in spite of his detestation of 
letter -writing, he had addressed a few lines to 
Beginald, requesting him to hasten his return from 
Mildenhall Abbey. Not content with his own love 
and admiration of Margaret, he was eyidently desirous 
that justice should be' rendered her by every member 
of the family. 

"It seems partial to say so," he observed to his 
medical attendant, "but my daughter's voice is so 
melodious that her conversation never fatigues me. 
After an airing with her, I feel really refreshed. 
So different from my solitary drives! My Margaret's 
cheerful looks and youthful animation seem to render 
me young again." — 

Th^ autumnal flowers of the garden of life, the 
parental affections, were at length, though late, begin- 
ning to bloom for the Dean; and the dependants who 
had brought themselves to respect his headaches and 
believe in his indigestions, were astonished to find 
that, when excited by natural emotions, their Very 
Reverend master could be as well and nearly as active 
as his neighbours. 

One morning, however, the severity of the weather 
having peremptorily confined him to his fireside, his 
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son and daughter endeavoured to nerve themselves 
against the frost by a bracing walk. On their return 
to the grim old porch, their cheeks glowing with 
exercise and their hearts with that goodwill towards 
all mankind which is the best dowry of youth, WiUiam 
vainly endeavoured to entice his sister back to some 
water-meadows adjoining the town, frozen over after 
a recent inundation, so as to form an excellent area 
for skaiting. They had found half the population of 
R — assembled there, either as performers or spec- 
tators; — and William had returned to fetch his 
skaits; nothing doubting that his sister would be 
unable to refuse herself the pleasure of witnessing 
his skill. 

> ''You must come and see me take the shine out of 
those bumpkins," said he. ''You can remain on the 
bank, my dear Meg, with Mrs. Pleydell and her niece; 
while I favour you with a double eagle, and a new 
flourish of my own particular invention." 

. But Margaret was not to be persuaded. She had 
promised her father to be at home within the hour. 
The hoary turret- clock of the Deanery was appealed 
to; and, lo! its jangling voice seized the opportunity 
to make itself heard above the noise of the jackdaws, 
in confirmation of Miss Mordaunt's assurance that her 
leave of absence had expired. 

While William, therefore, made his way, skaits 
•in hand, along the slippery cloister leading to the 
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suburbs, bis sister slowlj ascended tbe staircase wbose 
beavj Axminster carpeting served to muffle all sound 
within doors, in a spot secure from every species of 
disturbance from without. Her thoughts were absorbed 
in the busy scene she had quitted. She would have so 
liked to see her bold athletic " darling Willy," dashing 
along the ice among the rest! 

So thoroughly was she engrossed by the picture her 
fancy had created, that she heard nothing of certain 
unusual sounds audible through the baized door of the 
sitting-room she was approaching; and she had turned 
the ebony handle, and was actually in her father's pre- 
sence, before she discovered that, so far from fidgeting 
for her return, the Dean was engaged in conversation 
with a couple of strangers. 

Another moment, and whUe a blush of surprise 
heightened the rich bloom already derived &om the 
frosty air, her father presented his two visitors as 
"Mr. Fanshawe, Mr. Hargreave." 

"Where is William, my dear? His friends here are 
anxiously expecting him," said the Dean, 

Miss Mordaunt instantly proposed to despatch a 
servant, and recal her brother. But the young men 
would not hear of it. "They would join their friend 
Mordaunt in the meadows. They had no idea that 
skaiting was going on at B — . They had driven in 
from Dursley Park, because all chance of hunting 
was knocked on the head; and had been in hopes of 
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persuading Mordaunt to retam with them, to dine 
and sleep.'' 

Stilly though they talked of going, not a step did 
either of them stir; and no sooner had Margaret laid 
aside her bonnet and taken a chair beside her father, 
than both the guests involuntarily resumed their seats, 
They had been cordially welcomed by the well-bred 
old Dean; who, but a short month before, would have 
been disposed to resent the intrusion of two young 
gentlemen whose united ages did not equal his own. 
— But he was notiir humanized. -^ The current of his 
blood flowed more freely; and the cooller of the two 
strangers, (between whom Margaret could only dis- 
tinguish at present that one was dark, and the other 
fair,) had consequently some excuse for endeavouring 
to explain to his friend's sister, what had been made 
perfectly dear to his friend's father previous to her 
arrival. 

"When Mordaunt quitted Christchurch a fomight 
agO|" said he, "he promised to come and hunt with 
us at Dursley. Perhaps he was not then aware how 
much he should have to relinquish? He certainly 
omitted to enumerate a sister among the attractions of 
the Deanery." 

From a peculiar glance which accompanied the in- 
quiry, Margaret inferred that William was in the habit 
of describing his dreary home with less of filial re- 
verence than was due to his lares and penates. 
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"My visit to R^- was unexpected," said she, so 
simply as to discountenance the implied compliment 

"Still, though disposed to make allowance for 
Mordaunt's change of plans," said the least forward of 
the two strangers, "we cannot afford to renounce his 
company without a struggle. He is a great favourite 
with the family at Dursley Park. Surely you will he 
kind enough to sacrifice his society for a day or two, 
that so large a circle may not he disappointed?" 

"Why not tell Miss Mordaunt honestly at once, 
that we can't get on without Willy, either for our own 
tennis, or Lady Hargreave's theatricals," interposed 
his friend. "Your son i& our Admirable Crichton, 
Sir," he continued, "the mainspring which keeps us 
going. We can do nothing at Dursley without Mor- 
daunt." 

Even the unobservant Dean began ^to think it 
strange that, while one of his visitors affected to ad- 

I 

dress him, and both to talk only of William, neither 
of them withdrew his eyes from the fair face of Mar- 
garet. They were, in fact, scarcely less startled than 
pleased at finding so lovely a creature in a spot where 
they expected only the grinning visages of corbels and 
waterspouts. A more worldly man than Dr. Mordaunt 
would have been instantly on his guard; but unac- 
customed to play the paternal, it would have shocked 
him to connect ideas of conquest or match-making 
with the coUege-friends of his son. Without malice 
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prepense, however, be observed, in an all but valedic- 
tory tone: "M7 daughter's visit will terminate, I am 
sorry to say, in a week; after which, William will be 
at liberty to fulfil his engagements. In the interim, 
should the frost continue, you may perhaps find it 
convenient, gentlemen, to visit R — again, and settle 
your plans with my son." 

Both visitors evidently foresaw that it would be 
particularly convenient. But the alternative thus offered 
having been warmly accepted, nothing remained but 
to relieve the courteous old gentleman of their pre- 
sence. 

Even after their departure , though probably no 
foot so fearless as theirs had ever been set on his 
floor, and no voice so unsubdued beset his tympanum, 
the Dean found nothing to say against his guests. 

"Two fine young men as ever I saw, my dear," 
said he; "acquaintances who do credit to my son. I 
wish, Margaret, they had not appeared so fond of fox- 
hunting — a dangerous and expensive pursuit. On 
that point, I trust, your brother will abstain from 
following their example. Many things are permissible 
to the son, of Sir Thomas Hargreave of Dursley Park, 
which, on the part of a young man intended for the 
Church, would be sadly out of place.'* 

"Dursley Park? That fine old seat on the left 
bank of the river, between Homerton and R — ?'* 
inquired Margaret, with some interest. 
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"Precisely. William informed me some time ago 
that he had promised the Hargreaves a visit. He has 
often talked to me in high terms of his friend Dick 
Hargreave.*' 

"Mr. Hargreave's manner is not so taking as that 
of his companion," ohserved Miss Mordaunt, thought* 
fully. 

And the father and daughter were still busy with 
the comparison, when William made his appearance to 
be vexed by news of the visit. His first apprehension 
was, that his gay companions might have found cause 
for quizzing in his father's peculiar habits, and the 
homelines of his home. From this foolish fear, how- 
ever, he was relieved by a single glance round the 
apartment. All was so decent, so thoroughly in ac- 
cordance with the age and calling of the Dean, that 
the brilliancy of Oak Hill, and splendours of Dursley 
Park, faded in the distance. The gentlemanly bearing 
of the mild old egotist was as unimpeachable, as the 
graceful naivete of his lovely child. 

Mordaunt's next source of secret regret was of a 
graver kind; — reluctance namely, to expose that fair 
young sister to the admiration of men whose habits 
of life were far from immaculate; and whose liberty of 
speech exceeded even that of their conduct. *'Har- 
greave and Fanshawe were excellent follows; but he 
was sorry to find they had been invited to return to 
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the Deanery. Margaret was so young — so inex- 
perienced — so unprotected ! — Under all the circum- 
stances, Fanshawe was one of the last men on earth 

he could have wished to introduce to the acquaintance 
of his sister." 
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CHAPTER VI. i 

Wit she hath , without desire 
To make knowne how much she hath ; 

And her anger flames no higher 
Than may fitly sweeten wrath. 

Reason masters every sense , 
And her vertues grace her birth ; 

Lovely as all excellence , — 

Modest in her most of mirth. 

W. Browne. 

"This Mr. Hargreave, then, is brother to the Emma 
and Julia I have heard you speak of as such pleasant, 
accomplished girls?" inquired Margaret of her brother, 
that night, after the Dean had gruelled and retired to 
his room. 

"Pleasant — yes. Did I say accomplished? Well, 
for want of a better word, I suppose I must stick to 
it. They certainly sing, play, ride, and dance better 
than most girls — better, dearest Margaret, than I 
ever wish to hear or see perform a sister of mine. 
They laugh and chatter to the right and left, as though 
their hearts were as empty as their heads^ and give 
their opinions as freely as if those opinions were their 
own." 

"Willy, Willy!" — 

"All which," continued the young Cato, without 
noticing her interruption, "tends to render their father's 
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house agreeable to those who regard it only as a 
house of entertainment. But I have so often seen my 
friend Dick annoyed by their foolish flirting, that it 
has put me almost out of conceit of their pretty faces." 

"Mr. Hargreave, then, is perhaps what you under- 
stand by the word accomplished?" 

"Dick Hargreave? — not a bit, — not the least in 
nature! Dick is a plain, practical, straightforward 
fellow, a hater of humbug in all its branches; feeling 
deeply and acting honestly; but neither bookish nor 
iine-artish. Disposed, however, to take the world as 
he finds it, unless when his father and family render it 
disagreeable." 

"In what way?" 

"By hounding him on to distinctions for which he 
is unfitted, or fancies himself unfitted, or does not care 
to be fitted. The Hargreaves are new people. The 
father and uncle from whom Sir Thomas inherited his 
splendid fortune, rose from nothing; and the great am- 
bition of the baronet is to efface the>« stigma by form- 
ing high connections, and accomplishing personal 
honours. He seems to want an apology for his thirty 
thousand a year." 

"But why should that annoy his son?" 

"Because Dick, like a wise fellow, is content to 
take the goods the gods provide him, and be thank- 
ful. Independent in mind, body and estate, why cudgel 
his brains 9 for instance, to obtain University distinc- 
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tions? Sir Thomas has been sulking with Dick for 
the last three terms, because he will not read for an 
honour." 

"What better could he do? Surely wealth does 
not supersede the necessity for enlightenment?" — 

"On the contrary, a position such as Hargreave's 
imposes duties on a man which require that his mind 
should be enlightened: but not by dry scholarship. 
Dick Ought to see the world. Dick ought to trarel. 
Dick ought to learn the art of making himself useful 
and agreeable. He is growing shyer and shyer every 
day," 

"I saw no remarkable shyness in his manner this 
morning." 

"He is more at his ease anywhere than in his 
father's house," replied William. "There, he knows 
they are, lying in wait to criticise all he says and does. 
Sir Thomas is so bent upon making him a great man 
— his sisters so determined that he shall be a man of 
fashion, — that I sometimes fear they will end by 
making him a brute." 

"His friend, Mr. Fanshawe, does not seem likely 
to become a brute," said Margaret, stitching on di- 
ligently at her tapestry. "I never saw a finer coun- 
tenance." 

"Very handsome, iB he not? Bawborne (our Ox- 
ford Phidias,) is always wanting to take a cast of his 
head. But Herbert Fanshawe is not easy to manage. 
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Herbert does not eat out of every one's hand. Herbert 
is not good every day of the week!" 

"Yon do not give a prepossessing account of the 
temper of either of your friends." 

"Because, among friends, one is allowed to see the 
reverse of the tapestry. Besides, at our age, nature 
is apt to run riot. Young tempers, like young horses^ 
want breaking. The world will put a collar round 
our necks, a bit in our mouths; and then, we shall 
jog on in harness like our neighbour^." 

"I am sure, Willy, you need no such discipline. I 
never saw you out of sorts in my life," said his sister, 
fondly. 

"Don't make me out quite such a muff, or I shall 
hate myself," cried her brother. "I promise you that 
after a row with old Snarforth, my tutor, I can be as 
brutal as the worst of 'em. But through life, my 
temper has had such easy elbow room, that it would 
have no excuse for turning out crooked. When my 
father was a poor man, he gave us our own way, be- 
cause he had nothing else to give. When he grew 
rich, he added a handsome allowance, in order to make 
the way more pleasant. Then, at Lord Mildenhall's 
suggestion, (who was advised by his lawyer that it 
would be the means of extending the family connec- 
tion,) he dispatched IBiegj to Cambridge, myself to 
Oxford; so that instead of the grudges and rivalship 

The Dean's Daughter. I. 4 
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too often engendered between brothers, we meet, be- 
tween Terms, far too unfamiliar to quarreL" 

"Much too unfamiliar, I am afraid. Regy's answer 
to your last letter was far less affectionate towards 
both of us than I could wish." 

"Regy is an odd fellow — I can't quite make him 
out. And Mildenhall Abbey is not the place to cul- 
tivate extraordinary expansion of the feelings. When 
he becomes his own master, I hope we shall under- 
stand each other better." 

"But you are on good terms with him?" inquired 
Margaret, raising her eyes from her work. 

*'We have no grounds for collision. Parallel lines 
can't cross each other; and I certainly never go out 
of my way to traverse Regy's. It would cut me to 
the soul, however, if we two, who lived so happily to- 
geflier at Bassingdon, (didn't we Margaret? You must 
.remember that, when you came to visit us, little 
spoiled darling that. you were, with your Mrs. Hatley, 
and your frills and flounces!) it would vex me to 
death, I say, to fancy that Regy and I could ever be- 
come as cool to each other, as my uncle Mildenhall 
and my father." 

"Lord Mildenhall is such a cold, proud, reserved 
man!" 

"I don't suppose that at twenty, he was proud, 
cold, or reserved. And I have noticed a marked 
change in Regy since he became the. adopted of the 
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Abbey. Between ourselves, Margaret, it is said the 
Mildenhalls want to marry him to their daughter.'' 

"Have they still one single?" — 

"The youngest, Anne Mordaunt, — two years 
older, however, than Reginald." 

"And what sort of person?" 

"When I was last at the Abbey, she was sta3dng 
with one of her married sisters. At my previous visit, 
she was in the school-room." 

"So tiiat you know nothing about her?" 

"Very little more. But I can't help fancying that, 
if she possessed superior attractions in addition to her 
five-and-twenty thousand pounds, the MUdenh&Us would 
not think it worth while to pay such court to their 
heir presumptive, with a view to converting him into 
a son-in-law." 

"Papa would scarcely like Reginald to marry so 
young?" said Margaret, thoughtfully, 

"My father is the last person Regy is likely to 
consult. Regy is far more the nephew of his unole 
than a son of the Dean of R — ." 

Margaret was silent. The news her brother was 

eommunicating was far from welcome. Reginald was 

almost a stranger to her. An early marriage would 

probably estrange him from her for the rest of their 

lives; and she was unwilling to forfeit her stake In his 

affections. 

The following day, on quitting the luncheon table, 

4* 
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Bhe found the Dean carefully examining through his 
spectacles a yisiting card, which Harman had just de- 
posited by his side. 

Cge Mi^^tf l^arflreahe, 

read he, aloud. "In my time, people were less scru- 
pulously grammatical. In my time, it would have been 
Lady and the Miss Hargreaves, Dursley Park." 

"Wrong there. Sir!" exclaimed his son, who had 
just entered the room. "In your time, Dursley Park 
knew not Hargreaves. Dursley was then one of the 
Duke of Hereford's family seats. The Hargreaves were 
then cotton-spinning in Lancashire. The Hargreaves 
purchased Dursley of the Duke's trustees, within the 
last fifteen years." 

"And to their credit be it Spoken, my dear boy," 
mildly remonstrated the Dean. "Better the honest 
mechanic who has elevated himself in the world, than 
the spendthrift 'peer who despoils his children of the 
inheritance of their fathers," and, unconscious of having 
uttered a claptrap such as would have brought down 
three roimds of applause from the gallery of the Surrey 
Theatre, he proceeded to observe that "it was a very 
pretty attention on the part of Lady Hargreave to call 
upon the sister of the friend of her son." 

"And the other card, papa?"^ said Margaret, point- 
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ing to one of larger dimensions, which still remained 
untouched on the silver waiter. 

"The other, my love? ' Ay, ay! there is another, 
I declare. Bless my^soul! an invitation for you and 
William, for the 20th of the month: 'Lady Hargreave, 
at Home. Dancing, 10 o'clock.' " 

"In your time, I suppose, Sir, it would have been 
eight?" said William, laughing. 

But the Dean made no reply. His thoughts were 
divided between satisfaction at the compliment paid to 
his pretty daughter, and regret that any rational being 
— the mother of a family — the wife of a county 
member — should be thoughtless enough to issue cards 
for a ball, with the glass below zero, and the roada 
as slippery as glass. 

"The 20th, I fancy, falls on Thursday next — six 
days hence," continued William, pursuing his own very 
different reflexions. "How lucky! We shall have a 
moon for our expedition." 

"Owr expedition?" repeated the Dean, aghast. 

"Margaret will not leave us. Sir, this fortnight. 
My grandmother does not return to Hephanger before 
the 28th." 

*'But you surely do not suppose, William," inter- 
rupted the Dean, "that I would risk your sister's 
health — the health of a delicate young girl of eigh-i 
teen — by exposing her to the inclemency of a winter's 
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night, merely to acknowledge the politehesa of Lady 
Hargreave?" 

•'Not merely for tfuxt^ my dear father. But to 
afford her a pleasure she has so few opportunities of 
enjoying." 

"William! your thoughtlessness shocks and alarms 
me," remonstrated the Dean. "A cold caught at this 
time of year, infallibly ends in cough; and a Christmas 
cough is proyerbially said to last tiU Easter!" 

"I will take excellent care of her, Sir. I will not 
allow her to eatch cold!" cried William, glancing fondly 
at his sister. 

"But even if you succeeded in satisfying papa's 
misgivings, WiUy," said Miss Mor^aunt, who was still 
examining the card of invitation, "this ball would be 
out of the question. It was because Grandmamma and 
Aunt MHicent .considered it impossible for me to ap- 
pear in society without having been presented at Court, 
that they did not permit me to accompany ihem to 
Bath." 

" Grandmamma and Aunt Milicent are a couple of — " 
he paused. The epithet was fitter for the atmosphere 
of Ch. Ch. than for the Deanery of R — . "I don't see 
what voice they have in the business," he resumed, 
somewhat less energetically, "if my father consents to 
your going." 

"But he does not consent," said Margaret, unable 
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exactly to interpret the smile that played on the wall 
face of the Dean. 

^'If I felt sure," said he, in answer to her implied 
interrogative, "that you would not over-fatigue your- 
self with dancing, and that William would see you 
properly wrapped up on leaving the house, I really 
think that, with a hot-water bottle in the carriage, and 
the fur basket for your feet — " 

"Dearest Papa!" 

"One might venture to accept the invitation." 

With the usual contrariety of human nature, no 
sooner did the Dean exhibit symptoms of relenting, 
than William's former disinclination that his sister 
should be exposed to the bantering of his Oxford 
chums, recurred to his mind. 

"After all. Sir," said he, "you probably judged 
wisely. Margaret is certainly young to appear in m 
large assembly under such chaperonage as mine." 

"Of course, my dear boy. I never dreamt of such 
a thing. If Margaret goes, it must be under the pro- 
tection of my friend Mrs. Fleydell, an unfailing guest 
at Dursley Park." 

"That tiresome, toadying woman!" muttered Wil- 
liam, regardless that the shovel hat of her husband the 
Archdeacon of R — ought to be her protection. But 
the Dean heard him not. 

He was reflecting that, though his daughter ap-* 
peared so little anxious for the ball at Dursley Park, 
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the time was come when she should be seen and ad* 
mired. And was it not in the appointed order of things 
that Margaret should become the idolized Mary of some 
heart as devoted as his own? The same ideas which 
to William were repulsive, assumed a sentiment of 
solemn grace in the mind of her father. 

Unless Margaret expressed a decided objection, 
therefore, or Harman suggested an insuperable ob- 
stacle, the Dean determined, as resolutely as he could 
determine anything, that his daughter should accom- 
pany Mrs. Pleydell. 

The weather seconded his intentions. The same 
thaw which enabled William to join his young friends 
at the covert-side, sustained the projects of the Dean. 
Mrs. Pleydell, certain of being doubly welcome at Durs- 
ley as the chaperon of the beautiful daughter of the 
popular Dean of R — , was eager in acceptance of the 
proposed trust; and having with some difficulty per- 
suaded him that the danger of a cold from the simple 
white muslin dress, in which Margaret proposed to 
appear, was a peril braved and survived every winter 
by legions of young ladies, as was finally arranged, 
and Margaret was easily reconciled to her fate. Miss 
Esther Pleydell, the spinster niece of the Archdeacon, 
visited the Deanery daily, with hints and instructions; 
and even Willy, when he found the invitation ac- 
cepted, began to interest himself in the fitting of the . 
white gloves, and the skill of his sister's en avant-detue. 
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The Dean's solicitudes were of a different natnre. 
Lamb's-wool socks and a box of Tolu lozenges were 
the chief preparations he suggested for the debiit of 
his daughter. The weather-glass, not the looking- 
glass, was the authority he required her to consult. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Let a broad stream with golden sand 

Through all his meadows roll, 

He's bat a wretch , with all his l^d. 

Who hath a narrow soul. 

Watts. 

Most people have seen a London ball; and those 
who have seen one, have seen a thousand: the same 
blaze of light, the same band of music, the same supper 
tables, the same tumult at the door, and crowd upon 
the stair-case; the same weary hostess curtseying to 
strangers, the same peevish dowagers wrangling in the 
cloak-room, the same ubiquitous youngest ensign in 
the Guards asking for every one's carriage; the same 
hoarse link man reiterating the same names. 

But a country ball is a very different affair. A 
countiy ball is not a vapid fac simile of its predeces- 
sor.. A country ball is not given merely because, for 
the last twenty years. Lady Hailsham has sent out 
cards as systematically as the parish waits send in 
theirs after Christmas. It is given by one county family 
because a son is born; by another, because a daughter 
is married; by a third, in honour of a successful can- 
didature for Parliament; by a fourth, because the fa- 
mily mansion has been re-decorated; by a fifth — but 
the enumeration might stretch till the crack of doom. 
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The ball at Durslej Park implied a combination 
of these motives. The Hargreaves, new people in the 
county, were ambitious of ingratiating themselves with 
the old. The father of Sir Thomas had succeeded to 
the enormous property of an elder brother — a Lan- 
cashire manufacturer — in consequence of the acci- 
dental death of his only son, at a period of life when 
it was no longer possible to bestow upon his children 
the education essential to their new position in life; 
-— his son, the present baronet, being already married 
to the daughter of a neighbouring cotton -spinner, 
Who was still more in awe than himself of the great- 
ness thrust upon them. But twenty years of opulence 
had by this time tolerably re-assured them; and the 
routine of parliamentary life and the baronetcy (ayed 
out- of a grateful administration) which, if it did not 
elevate him to the rank of those he aspired to equal, 
raised him at least above the level of his late uncle 
and father, — had served to convert Sir Thomas Har- 
greave into a very tolerable representative of an ex- 
tensive county poperty. 

Had there been in the market, at the period of his 
purchasing Dursley, an estate equally attractive si- 
tuated in a county shared amongst aristocratic pro- 
prietors, his position would have been more advan- 
tageous. As yet unversed in the habits and prejudices 
of society, the Hargreaves had fancied it a recommen- 
dation to their new residence, that not a family of 
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rank was established within ' five and twenty miles. 
But experience soon taught the elder branches, that, 
by neighbours of established precedence, they would 
have been better received, than by landed gentry 
jealous of their intrusion and envious of their luxury 
of wealth. In a noble circle, their personal value 
would have been more liberally estimated. The vote 
of Sir Thomas, and his power of commanding the ear 
of the House on questions of mercantile interest, would 
have secured him due consideration from those of 
whom the House is the banker. 

Fifteen years wasted in endeavouring to propitiate 
the '^ county families" had, in fact, convinced both the 
husband and wife of their error in congratulating 
themselves, during their first winter at Dursley, that 
the only peer on their visiting list was a spiritual one 
— the Lord Bishop of R — . They would have pre- 
ferred the loftiest duke or duchess in the land, to the 
supercilious Mr. and Mrs. Brampton Brylls of Bryll- 
holm Place, whose rookery croaked them into the 
blue devils whenever the wind was easterly. 

For many years, Mrs. Brampton Brylls and her 
son, when they arrived in their old-fashioned chariot, 
drawn by plough horses in plated harness, whereof 
the copper rims were as apparent as those of Moses 
Primrose's green spectacles, to dine at Dursley, con- 
trived to make poor Mrs. Hargreave as thoroughly 
ashamed of her massive plate and costly furniture, as 
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though their splendour concealed a crime; and in the 
damp mildewed parlour at Bryllholm Place , she ao- 
tuallj tremhled when she first heard herself announ- 
ced as "Lady Hargreave." The pinched mouth of the 
widow of an estated esquire of twenty desceiits, 
would, she foresaw, sneer her back into plebeianism. 

Later still, when extended intercourse with the 
London world had enlarged her horizon, and the con- 
nections formed by her gentlemanly son and accom- 
plished daughters had inaugurated the whole family 
into a higher and pleasanter mode of existence, the 
half-educated parvenue mother remained uneasily at 
odds with her velvet ottomans and damask hangings. 
During the absence of her husband and children, it 
was her delight to pry into details of domestic economy, 
unmeet for her interference; and the new Lady Hargreave 
had been more than once put to the blush, surprised 
by the upper-housem&id with a duster in her hand. 

On state occasions, however, her dress and de- 
portment fully equalled the requirements of the lady 
paramount of Dursley; and by the liberality of their 
hospitality, the Hargreaves had gradually established 
themselves in general favour. The best families from 
all sides of the county sought introductions to them; 
and unless they managed to injure this growing good- 
will by undue pretensions, they were likely to go 
down to their graves as creditably, as though born to 
the escutcheons created by their family industry. 
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When Lady Hargreave rustled forward in all the 
resplendence of her diamonds, bine satin, and afiabili- 
ty, to welcome the daughter of the Dean, presented 
to her by Mrs. Pleydell, Magaret thought she had 
never beheld a more august personage; and though, 
after a few minutes conversation, it occurred to her 
that there was far more dignity in her dry meagrely- 
attired grandmother, Lady Bournemouth, it was im- 
possible « to deny that the lady of Sir Thomas Har- 
greare corresponded admirably with his over-gilded 
ceilings and over-illuminated hall. To no one of the 
three hundred persons assembled by their hospitality, 
did the Hargreaves d.o the honours of their house 
more graciously than to Margaret Mordaunt, Aware, 
per favour of Burke's Peerage that the Dean of R — 
was heir presumptive to the ancient Viscounty of 
Mildenhall, they took for granted that the son with 
whom their own had formed so close an intimacy at 
Osiford, was his eldest and heir; and the secluded 
habits of the Dean having frustrated all attempts at 
acquaintanceship , they held it a happy chance which 
opened a door of approach. 

The only drawback to their satisfaction arose from 
the perversity of their son. Dancing had not com- 
menced when the Pleydell party made its appearance; 
and Margaret was, by birth as well as beauty, en- 
titled to precedence. But Dick Hargreave would not 
hear of inviting her to open the ball. 
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''You know I detest dancing, mother," he remon- 
strated. "It is quite out of my way," 

"But you are engaged to Elinor Maitland?" 

"Yes — as an old friend — to go down a coun- 
try-dance some time or other in the course of the 
e'^ning. Not to make my awkwardness conspicuous 
by drawing general attention. Let one of my sisters 
open the ball with Fanshawe." 

"But the neighbourhood, my dear Dick! — The 
neighbourhood, and especially the B — people, wiU 
e:^pect some mark of attention to be shown to thp 
Mordaunts." 

"Then let Emma open the ball with my friend 
Willy, Don't waste time, mother, in endeavouring to 
persuade me. I have made up my mind not to stir 
a step till after supper." 

With a sigh such as corpulent, well-laced matrons 
heave over the rebellion of their offspring. Lady Har- 
greave moved off to make the arrangement suggested; 
and her son, who, pounced upon by a chaperon with 
daughters to dispose of, relieved himself between the 
period of an elaborate prose by watching the opening 
quadrille, found cause, perhaps, to repent his obdu- 
racy, when he noticed the almost painful timidity of 
the partner he had rejected. Poor Margcuret's frequent 
change of colour could not be altogether ascribed to 
^e blunders of the hobbledehoy son of her chaperon, 
Mrs. Pleydell, assigned to her as a partner. Her em- 
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barrassment arose from the annoyance of finding her- 
self the object of nniversal attention. 

Scarcely was the dance at an end, when her 
brother's friend, the showy, handsome, fashionable 
Herbert Fanshawe, while engaging her hand for the 
second quadrille, increased her distress by assuring 
her with all the Ardour apprehended by her brother, 
that she was the cynosure of the evening. 

"When I saw my friend Willy retreat into the 
conservatory just now," said he, "I fancied (forgive 
me) that he was afraid of witnessing your want of 
experience in an art where it is not alone 'Z« premier 
pas qui coute* You dance, as you look, like an 
angel." 

At which impertinent compliment, Margaret's com- 
plexion varied no longer; but became permanent 
crimson. 

Great was her relief when her brother approached 
the group, near which they were standing. William, 
she was certain, would not countenance such flighti- 
ness. 

"You have got over your alarms now, darling?" 
said he, kindly. "You will now begin to enjoy 
yourself." 

Thus encouraged, her spirits revived. The Miss 
Hargreaves seemed to understand that it was a grace- 
ful act to devote themselves to the new beauty by 
whom they were so completely eclipsed; and their at- 
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tentions thoroughly atoned for the singular neglect 
with which she was treated by their brother. 

"Why have you not danced with that beautiful girl? " 
inquired Elinor Maitland of him, as they sat together 
between the pauses of the long waited-for country 
dance. 

"Because I hate dancing, except with an old friend 
like yourself," said he, addressing a plain answer to 
the plain girl; the daughter of a neighbouring clergy- 
man, with whom, in earlier years, he had been a 
pupil. 

"You dance with me from good nature; because 
you know I am not otherwise likely to stand up. 
But Miss Mordaunt is in all respects so suitable a 
partner — " 

*'So my mother has been dinning into my ears for 
the last three hours! Had they let me alone, I should 
naturally have asked her. Willy Mordaunt's sister, 
and a stranger here, she is entitled to every civility, 
even if less pretty and pleasing. But my family seem 
to take pleasure in harassing me into doing disagree- 
able things^ If you knew what it was, Elinor, to be 
told from morning till night that you have a part to 
play in the world; — that this, that, and the other is 
expected of you: — " 

"But you h<we a part to play in the world." 

"The part of a gentleman, like Fanshawe, or Mor- 
daunt, or any other young fellow of my acquaintance; 

The Dean's Daughter* L 5 
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whose parents are not. eternally bothering them about 
the connections they are to make, or the rank of the 
young lady they are to dance with.*' 

Elinor Maitland smiled. The heir of the house had 
evidently been reprimanded by his mother and sisters 
for selecting her as a partner. But so simple was the 
nature of her intimacy with young Hargreave, that she 
was indifferent to the imputation. 

"Come, come!" said she, good-humouredly, "you 
have done your duty to your tutor's daughter. Why 
slight the sister of your friend? Relent in your own 
favour, and go and dance with the prettiest girl in the 
room ! " 

Though half ashamed to own it, Dick was never 
more inclined to be persuaded. He recollected how 
courteously he had been welcomed to the Deanery. It 
even glanced into his mind that Margaret had blushed 
a little on seeing him again. At length, as if touched 
by the remonstrance of his sensible companion, he rose 
from his lounging attitude by her side; took his hands 
from his pockets, and proceeded in search of the Pley- 
dell party, with intentions which would have rejoiced 
the heart of his parents. 

But he was too late. Already, they were cloaked 
for departure. The family coach (including the furred 
basket and hot wdter bottle) was at the door; and the 
hobbledehoy son had the happiness of escorting Miss 
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Mordaunt to it, leaving Miss Esther Pleydell to the 
charge of the heir of Dursley Park! 

"Good night, Hargreave!" cried William Mordaunt, 
as he hurried in after them; and his conscience-struck 
friend could not help fancying there was an inflexion 
of pique in his voice. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Whose was the gentle voice, that, whispering sweet, 
Promised methought long days of bliss sincere ; • 
Soothing it stole on my deluded ear 

Most like soft music. 

BOWLBS. 

Albeady vexed by learning from his demure house- 
keeper, Mrs. Graves, that his daughter had declined a 
basin of her celebrated gruel on her return from thft 
ball, the Dean was not altogether satisfied with the 
account rendered to him by William, as they break- 
fasted together the following day. By persevering inter- 
rogatories, he contrived to extract from his son that 
Margaret had sat in no draughts, and indulged in no 
iced refreshments. On the other hand, he thought it 
almost superfluous when Willy volunteered the informa- 
tion that his sister was the best dressed and most at- 
tractive girl in the room. How could it be otherwise? 
— Was she not the child — nay, was she not the 
image, of his idolized Mary? — 

"Had you been a little older, William,** said the 
Dean, in a low voice, "when you lost your dear mo- 
ther, you would no longer wonder at your sister's 
beauty." 

Toifched by the deep emotion so foreign to the un- 
demonstrative invalid, William remained silent during 
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the remainder of their meal. But his cogitations were 
far from agreeable. He had accidentally overheard a 
remark, amid the crush of the hall-room the preceding 
night, that ''young Hargreave would make a famous 
catch for the Dean of B — 's handsome daughter;" 
and, indignant at hearing his sister's name for the first 
time thus familiarly cited, he felt susceptibly uneasy 
lest some encouragement unwittingly afforded to the 
attentions of his friend Dick, should have given grounds 
for supposing that she or her family entertained pro- 
jects of the kind. If at the moment the impertinent 
suggestion reached his ear, he could have approached 
the unsuspecting girl, he would have suggested that, 
if possible, she should decline dancing with Hargreave. 

But on finding that no such alternative had been 
afforded her, he was absurdly displeased. The indignity 
offered, could not proceed from the heads of the house; 
for Sir Thomas and his portly moiety were marked in 
their encouragement of Jus attentions to their daughter 
Emma: while flirting with whom, in a bower of ever- 
greens in the ante-room, Lady Hargreave had passed 
with an approving nod. His quarrel therefore was 
with Dick. But might not Margaret have been in 
fault? — Had she not too openly smiled upon Herbert 
Fanshawe's flighty attentions? — 

He did not care to interrogate her on the subject. 
It seemed indelicate to discuss such topics with one 
so young. But he began to regret that he had not 
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more strongly opposed his sister's appearance at the 
Dnrsley fhe; and still more, that her foolish chaperon 
should be entitled to talk over Miss Mordaunt's triumph 
or failure, with the rest of the vulgar gossips of R — . 

His meditations soon found other matter and other 
method. Within a few days of the Dursley ball, his 
sister was conveyed back in the dark-green chariot to 
Homerton, to await the dowager carriage which was 
to re-transport her to Hephanger; and the Deanery 
reverted to its former * gloomy stillness. " Darling 
Willy" was forced to have recourse to the covert side 
and hard riding, to solace him for the loss of his gentle 
companion. 

The eyes of the poor Dean were noticed to become 
unusually red of an evening, after the departure of his 
child. It might be that, missing Margaret to read to 
him, he was forced to strain them by poring over 
books and newspapers. It might be that he was be- 
ginning to freshen the recollection of the pleasant days 
which Margaret had enabled him to pass, with the 
jsame showers which once bedewed the memory of his 
beloved Mary. At all events, the bottle labelled 
" Camphor Julep *' in his favourite medicine-chest, was, 
just then, oftener despatched to the chemist's for re- 
plenishment, that at any earlier period. 

There was nothing to replace the loss he had 
sustained. Willy was forced to return to Christchurch; 
and Beginald proceeded straight to Cambridge from 
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Mildenhall Abbey. Except that Mrs. Pleydell and her 
elderly niece occasionally forced their way into his 
solitary cell, to tell him the wind had changed, and 
inquire what news from Hephanger, nothing from with- 
out disturbed the monotonous torpor of his life. 

Sir Thomas Hargreave, indeed, made it his duty 
to wait upon the Dean of R — previous to quitting 
Dursley for town at the meeting of Parliament, to 
thank him, as he said, for having permitted his son 
and charming daughter to join their family circle. But 
the mild hypochondriac recoiled from the expansive- 
ness of the prosperous baronet. A man who had gone 
through his probation at Biussingdon Parsonage, shrank 
from the rampant worshipper of Mammon, who seemed 
to recognize no motive of human action but gold. 
Beneath his ostentatious philanthropy, the Dean dis* 
covered a vein of iron. He doubted not that, in spite 
of Lady Hargreave's diamonds and gorgeous furniture, 
she was a miserable woman. Sir Thomas made no 
mystery of his slave-driving propensities. At Dursley, 
he was absolute lord and master; at Dursley, V^tat 
c'etait luL 

The mUd Dean, whose will was woven as it were 
of lambswool, regarded with awe the active, self- 
asserting, arbitrary man, whose whole life appeared 
to form an act of government. Unable to maintain his 
own authority over so much as his butler, he looked 
upon Sir Thomas Hargreave as almost an institution. 
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Poor Margaret, meanwhile, found on her return to 
Hephanger, that she had undergone the usual fate of 
the absent. Lady Bournemouth had learned that she 
could dispense with her company; nay, that if 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together, 

still less can infirm age abide the presence of healthful 
girlhood. Lady Milicent had not lost an opportunity 
since they parted of making it clear to the dowager, 
that their temporary release from the responsibility of 
guardianship and chaperonage, had proved of serious 
advantage to her health. Paralytic and fractious, Lady 
Bournemouth could no longer bear either sound or 
movement. Music in the house was out of the%question. 
Even the rustling of a newspaper or silk dress, dis- 
turbed her nerves. Margaret's favourite dog was 
banished. Her cheerful voice must sink into a whisper. 
The Deanery itself was a lively spot compared with 
Hephanger. 

It was not, however, on that account that Margaret 
pined to return to the roof of her father. She had now 

# 

tasted the ineffable sweetness of home; of sitting by a 
fireside where she was not grttdgingly entertained; of 
being gazed upon from morning till night with looks 
of love. She would probably have expressed these 
Sentiments as strongly as they were felt, either to the 
Dean himself, or to her brother; had she not perceived 
that if her company and attendance were less welcome 
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than formerlj to the grandmother by whom her mfancy 
had been sheltered, they were far more necessary. 
Lady Milicent was a jealous guardian, rather than a 
tender nurse; and Lady Bournemouth would have been 
often left to grumble alone, while her austere daughter 
was engaged in spiritual conference with a canting 
Scotchman, a certain Gabriel Macwheeble, D.D. — 
lean and perpendicular as a way post, and the popular 
lecturer of a West end chapel; — who, after alternately 
fawning upon, and anathematizing the wealthy dowager 
and her daughter during their residence in London, 
within reach of the tyranny of his ministry, had found 
it worth while to establish himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Hephanger, and even escort his fair penitents 
to Bath; had not Margaret, at such moments, stolen 
into her grandmother's dressing-room, to replace the 
reluctant attendance of her morose waiting-maid, Mrs. 
Marvyn. 

'^I cannot leave her, helpless as she is. She might 
want me — she might miss me — if I obtained per- 
mission to return to R — ," mused Miss Mordaunt, 
while watching beside the arm-chair of the infirm 
woman. "I should be wretched if 1 thought she was 
neglected; and Aunt Milicent seems every day more 
and more engrossed by that canting man who rules 
the whole house. No! I must not leave grandmamma. 
Till her faculties were impaired, she loved me dearly 
— I must not desert her wow." 
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If the reveries of the young girl occasionally wan- 
dered from the sick room in which she was an un« 
noticed watcher, to the scarcely less cheerless parlour 
at the Deanery, occasionally brightened, or at least 
once brightened by pleasant visitors, or to that brilliant 
ball-room where the kindly voice and handsome face 
of her brother's friend had cheered away her shyness 
and initiated her into the pleasures natural to her age, 
the peril was wholly her own. Her often-renewed 
recollections of Herbert Fanshawe, with his expressive 
eyes and* pleasant accents, never interfered with her 
zealous attendance on the invalid. 

It certainly did not detract from the pleasure with 
which the letters of darling Willy were welcomed, that 
there occasionally appeared in a postcript "Fanshawe 
and Hargreave desire to be remembered to you;" or 
"Hargreave talks of shirking his degree; which would 
probably cause a lasting feud between him and his 
father; who, making him a splendid allowance, fancies 
himself entitled to passive obedience in return. Her- 
bert Fanshawe, on the contrary, is sapping like a good 
one! I look on him as booked for a double first. To 
be sure, in fus case, it is of more consequence." 

Margaret did not understand why: but since Wil- 
liam thought so, he must be right. All she opined 
concerning Herbert Fanshawe, or his prospects, was 
that he was the son of a Sir Something Fanshawe; and 
that, superior to young Hargreave in person and ad- 
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dress, he was probably his superior in all things. It 
was not for her guilelessness to surmise that the Sir 
Something Fanshawe, instead of being a wealthy ba- 
ronet, was a K. C. B., whose red riband and diplo- 
matic pension were all that his cousin german, the 
Duke of Merioneth, had been able to obtain for him 
in guerdon of his services; and that Herbert, like his 
father before him, must work his owa way in the 
world. 

In such girlish musings, the winter wore itself 
away; the fancies engendered by a single day of pas- 
time having melted in common with the icicles of the 
season. — By the time the spring days began to warm 
themselves in brighter sunshine, the thoughts of Mar- 
garet, like the glades of Hephanger, wore a more auspi- 
cious aspect. The thrushes were tuning up their mel- 
low song; the fruit -blossoms had already shed their 
snowy showers; and the poor old Countess, brighten- 
ing in her turn, was talking of resuming her airings. 
And could Margaret venture just then to petition for 
a summer visit to her father? — 

One evening in May, she had been devoting her 
afternoon to the sick woman; seeing that it was the 
third day of the week, set apart, as well as the sixth, 
by Lady Milicent and Dr. Macwheeble, for inflicting 
their visitations upon the neighbouring poor; so that 
the duties of nurse were shared for hours between 
Margaret and Mrs. Marvyn; who executed her share 
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by sitting in an arm-chair in the adjoining room, do- 
zing over serious books and serious sewing. Margaret 
felt more ihan usuallj cheered by the aspect of the 
shrubberies, as she saw them from the window, with 
their intermingled masses of lilac and gold; as well as 
by the evensong of the birds^ which reached her faint- 
ly from a distance. 

Even Lady Bournemouth was in a more benign 
mood than her wont. Lady Bournemouth twice called 
her "dearest Margaret,'* as in better times; and had 
even selected as a present for her, from the innermost 
recesses of an ebony cabinet which was sometimes 
placed on the table before her to rummage in, like a 
child's baby -house, a pair of old -fashioned garnet 
bracelets; their clasps being embellished with faded 
miniatures of Lady Mary and Lady Milicent Bourne, 
in their childhood, attired in broad blue sarsnet sashes 
and beaver hats. 

The old lady was evidently refreshed in body and 
soul by the influence of the weather ; and having kissed 
her withered hand* in token of gratitude for her gene- 
rosity, her granddaughter retired, with the bracelets 
clasped upon her arms, to a distant seat; prepared to 
read away the time till the return of her aunt enabled 
her to saunter into the grounds, and enjoy a breath 
of the delicious air systematically excluded from that 
stifling chamber. 
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At length the poor dowager, weary of her toy, 
tamed the key in the lock of the cabinet; reclined 
back in her easy chair, and fell asleep; wher^ipon 
Margaret rose and drew down the hoUand blind, that 
the light of the settii:^ sun might not molest her. In 
pasaing on tiptoe beside her chair, she noticed with 
satisfaction that a smile had overspread the old lady's 
face, as thongh she enjoyed pleasant dreams. 

The door opening from the dressing-room into the 
room where Mrs. Marvyn sat hemming one of her in* 
terminable strips of muslin, was ajar; so that Mar- 
garet, finding Lady Bournemouth set in for her regular 
evening doze, had no hesitation in stealing out of the 
sick chamber, lest the deepening twilight should debar 
her of all chance of a walk. She was aware that, now 
the nightingales were in song, and the hawthorns in 
bloom, the antiquated couple whose philanderings had 
so plausible a pretext, would probably make their way 
home from the village, through the coppices, twice as 
long as in less propitious weather. 

Having emerged through a glass door into the gar- 
den, such a gust of summer fragrance burst upon her 
senses, as seemed almost intoxicating. It was a deli- 
cious evening. The glow of sunset still brightened the 
sky, and the incense of a thousand flower-beds saluted 
its parting brilliance. Margaret lingered on the elastic 
turf, lingered beside the variegated borders which, at 
that prolific season, every passing hoar endows with 
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beauty and change. Her bosom's lord sat lightly on his 
throne. She felt almost too happy. Youth glowed in 
her veins. Cheerfulness swelled in her heart. The 
moths flitting in the twilight amid those summer flowers, 
the bees hovering their golden way back to the hive, 
were not lighter on the wing. If, at that moment, 
her thoughts glanced towards the renowned gardens of 
Christchurch, with their quivering lime-trees and glassy 
waters, let us hope that it was darling Willy, alone, 
who piloted their way. 

Grievous that these soothing summer hours should 
be as transient as enchanting! The sweetest flowers 
dispense but the perfume of a moment! The song of 
the nightingale melts into silence. The twilight glow 
subsides into the gloom of night. The realities of life 
assert their ascendancy; and care, grim care, over- 
masters the chirping of the cricket, and the murmur 
of the bee. Margaret soon heard herself summoned 
back to the house. Servants were seeking her in the 
shrubberies. Lady Milicent, returned from charity- 
mongering with the Doctor, was' displeased at her ab- 
sence. 

Prepared for a reprimand, she groped her way up 
the dim staircase towards the apartments she had so 
lately quitted. Already, lights were placed there; and 
unusual sounds issued from the rarely -opened door. 
Servants of all kinds seemed crowding into a chamber. 
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on most occasions sacred from intmsion; and an angrf 
voice predominated over their murmurs. 

Gliding hastily into the room, Margaret beheld 
Lady Milicent still attired in her bonnet and shawl, 
gesticulating vehemently, and uttering lamentations and 
execrations, mingled with the shrillest outcries. — Her 
own name was involved in the latter; — in the former, 
that of her grandmother. Yet the poor old lady sat 
reclining unmoved in her chair, as though her slumbers 
defied even the rabid animosity of her daughter. And 
well they might; — for alas! that heavy sleep was the 
sleep of death! — 

"This is your doing, Margaret Mordaunt;" cried 
the excited Lady Milicent, the moment her eyes caught 
sight of her horror-stricken niece. "Yes! you have 
killed your grandmother. She forgave all your mother's 
wickedness; she loved you, and cherished you, like 
her own child. And in return, you have murdered 
your benefactress." 

Involuntarily, the servants in attendance turned to- 
wards their young lady; in utter amazement at the 
charge thus solemnly enounced. 

But to their surprise, she gave no sign of having 
so much as heard the frantic accusations of her aunt. 
Already, she was on her knees beside the chair of 
Lady Bournemouth; imprinting hurried kisses upon the 
hands that hung nerveless, but still warm and unstif- 
fened, by her side as is the case when life hath de- 
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parted, and death not yet affixed a firm grasp upon 
his prey. 

"Haa any one been sent for? There may yet be 
hope!" cried Margaret, addressing Mrs. Marvyn, who 
was mechanically smoothing the pillow of the deceased. 

"Dr. Macwheeble'3 been sent for. Miss Mordaunt. 
Dr. Macwheeble will be here in a moment," faltered 
the panic-stricken woman. 

"No, no! a physician. Send off a man and horse 
to Mr. Robinson,*' cried Margaret. "If he is not at 
home, an express to Dr. Maunsell." 

She was interrupted by the sonorous voice of the 
D.D. endeavouring to silence, with appropriate texts, 
the wild clamour of Lady Milicent, and requiring her 
to withdraw from the chamber. Having succeeded in 
removing her, he returned after a time, and in a tone 
of authority desired all present to quit the room; ex- 
cept Mrs. Marvyn, who, as the personal attendant of 
the late Countess, would remain in possession of the 
body till the arrival of the medical men, to examine 
into and attest the causes of death. 

Margaret's first impulse was to resist. She felt that 
her place was by the side of the dead. But Dr. Mac- 
wheeble spoke with suph severity, that to provoke a 
contest with him would have been unbecoming the time 
and place. They were not on friendly terms. He had 
found her an obstacle to his uncouth courtship; and 
judged her likely to impinge upon the inheritance of 
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Ladj Milicent Macwheeble. Still the Doctor was not 
weak enough to attribute to her, by an act of either 
omission or commission, the recent fatal event; and as 
a daughter of the future Lord Mildenhall, a beneficed 
member of the Church, MissMordaunt was entitled to 
decent respect. 

In detailing to the professional men, who soon 
hovered like vultures over Hephanger, the cause of 
their patient being alone when she breathed her last, 
he accordingly described Lady Milicent as having been 
engaged elsewhere in acts of good Samaritanism to- ' 
wards her mother's tenants; and Margaret as a thought- 
less girl, who had neglected her duty in pursuit of 
childish pastimes.. 

It did not much matter. A Dowager Countess, in 
the enjoyment of a handsome jointure and country seat, 
may die as suddenly as she pleases, without much fear 
of the interference of the County Coroner; and when 
the first startle of the moment had subsided, the death 
of one so infirm, in the full ripeness of years, was 
pronounced by general consent to be a merciful 
deliverance* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Let *s talk of graves , and worms , and epitaphs. 

Shakespeare. 

Margaret remained at Hephanger till after the 
funeral. Not that she was permitted to attend her 
grandmother to the family vault. Lady Milicent de- 
cided that the appearance of females at such ceremonies 
was an indecent innovation; and having, from the day 
of their conmaon bereavement, given publicity to her 
marriage, (which had long been a secret only to her 
mother and niece,) the demure D.D, had forthwith 
taken upon himself the domination of the establishment. 

The result was, that the sentiments of horror, in- 
stinctive in every human breast at the first aspect of 
death, had been, in Margaret's case, deadened by the 
influence of a thousand personal vexations. The ani- 
mosity of her aunt towards herself, and the indignant 
rebellion of the old servants against the strange master 
set over them, converted the house of mourning into a 
house of dissension. To determine Lady Bournemouth's 
wishes concerning her mode of interment, her will had 
been sought for; and, as is not unusually the case with 
superannuated dowagers, two^ nay, two and a -half, 
were discovered. 
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The first, formally executed shortly after she be- 
came a widow, assigned her property to be equally 
divided between her two dear daughters Mary and 
Milicent. By a second, written immediately after the 
elopement of Lady Mary, the former was cancelled; 
and the whole estate of Sophia, Countess of Bourne- 
mouth, real and personal, devised to the exemplary 
Lady Milicent; but whereas in this second hasty in- 
strument no mention was made of legacies to execu- 
tors, gratuities to friends, pensions to old servants, or 
benefactions to the parish poor, it was by far the less 
popular of the two. 

Of the third, it seems needless to speak. It was 
not a will; that is, not a will according to the utmost 
rigour of the law. For, though written from the first 
word to the last in the well-known handwriting 
of the deceased, and dated on the very day of her 
death, so as unquestionably to record her latest wishes, 
— nay, though found in a drawer of the cabinet which 
she bad opened to place it there and locked to secure 
it, so as to leave no doubt of the value she set upon 
the document, — yet^ wanting witnesses, it was in- 
operative in the eye of the giant enemy we have created 
to fetter our own hands and overmaster our own in- 
tentions. 

By this memorandum, '^ Sophia Bournemouth again 
bequeathed her whole property to her daughter Mili*- 
cent, for the term of her natural life; burthened v^th 
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annuities of six hundred pounds a-year a*piece to her 
beloved grandchildren William and Margaret Mordaunt, 
and fifty to Mrs. Marvyn: the whole of her estate to 
jevert to the said beloved grandchildren at the death 
of her said daughter Milicent, if she died unmarried; 
or, being married, without male issue." 

It was clear to Margaret that these provisions, 
long meditated by the dowager, and often frustrated 
by Lady Milicent's assurances that it was "time enough 
to summon her man of business and execute a will," 
had been hurriedly written down by the tremulous 
hand of the invalid, during the unusually long absence 
of her filial Argus. In all probability, Lady Bourne- 
mouth was beginning to apprehend the part played in 
her house by Dr. Macwheeble; and to feel anxious for 
the future destinies of poor Mary's daughter, when 
the home of her childhood became desecrated. Her 
search after the garnet bracelets was perhaps devised 
only as the means of secreting her testamentary in- 
tentions. 

"At all events, you must allow me to keep this 
paper, which you say is invalid, as a memento of the 
last act of kindness of my poor grandmother," said 
Margaret, refolding and taking possession of the 
shabby-looking sheet of note-paper, scrawled with 
crooked, feebli characters, after it had been contemp- 
tuously thrown aside by Lady Milicent. And as the 
harsh woman, compounded of bride and mourner, 
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who seemed afraid to shed a tear lest she could dis* 
countenance her hybrid position, was too much occu- 
pied in the enumeration of her multiplied sources of 
wealth to care much for a scrap of paper, she took 
no heed of its appropriation by one against whom she 
still pretended to resent the circumstances of her 
mother's decease. 

While Margaret remained at Hephanger, Lady Mi- 
licent never ceased to talk at her; and though, on the 
evening of Lady Bournemouth's funeral, and the eve 
of her grand-daughter's departure from the home of 
her early years. Dr. Macwheeble thought fit to snuffle 
through a long exhortation to his new niece to ^^ arise 
and lay aside the vain and ungodly covetings of this 
wicked world, anfi reflect ere it was too late on the 
precarious nature of human life, as exemplified by the 
untim.ely departure of one who perhaps but from her 
levity might, by the will of Providence and the skill 
of the leech, be still preserved to her family and 
friends," — Lady Milicent, albeit she nodded time to 
his harmonious periods, added nothing beyond a stern 
good-bye. It was an unspeakable comfort to her that 
her niece acquiesced so quietly in her arrangements; 
and that the Dean was as Willing to receive her, as 
Margaret to go. 

Perhaps, indeed, he had never felt her so com- 
pletely his child, as when pressed once more in his 
arms, in all the pomp of black crape and bombazine. 
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In her infancy, his own griefs — in her girlhood, the 
claims of her mother's family — had interposed be- 
tween them. Now, that lovely, gentle, weeping daughter 
was all his own. For Margaret wept unrestrainedly. 
The courage which had borne her up against the bitter 
attack of Lady Milicent, gave way at once when she 
found herself pressed to her father's heart. She had 
formerly allowed herself to fancy that by that father 
she was less loved than daughters have a right to be; 
and that the door of the Deanery was not at all times 
paternally hospitable. But she now felt that the fault 
must have been her own. At all events, if coldness 
had previously existed, it should exist no longer. Her 
utmost endeavours should be exerted. The respon- 
dent tears in her father's eyes assured her that she 
was both beloved and welcome; and Margaret was re- 
solved that, so soon as her strength was restored, she 
would brighten and bless his remaining days by her 
dutiful devotion. 

The Dean, the least interested of human beings, 
had inquired, among other questionings, whether Lady 
Bournemouth had left a will; and when informed that 
she had bequeathed her whole fortune to her daughter 
by a wUl executed before the birth of either of his 
children, he perceived that it was an act of vengeance 
•against, the offending Lady Mary, and was too delicate 
to inquire further. For a moment, he felt grieved 
that his offspring, especially Margaret, should have 
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been injured by the impmdence of their parents. But 
bygones were bygones. He would repay his daughter's . 
loss a thousandfold, when he succeeded to the Milden- 
hall estate. 

Saddened by the melancholy scenes through which 
she had passed, Margaret began to wonder how she 
could ever have considered the Deanery gloomy, or 
the routine of her father's life monotonous. It was 
now summer. The sweetbriar hedge fringing the old 
quadrangle was green and fragrant, and even the Dean 
seemed to revive under the influence of the balmy at- 
mosphere. The higher class of inhabitants of R — 
had deserted the cathedral close and grassy streets for 
the sea coast or foreign travel. The statelier families 
of Dursley, and the other Parks of the neighbourhood, 
were still fretting away their souls and bodies amidst 
the labours and pleasures of the London season; and 
the two sons of the Honourable and Very Reverend 
Dr. Mordaunt wearing their trencher caps at their 
several universities. But even Uius thrown upon her 
.own resources, Margaret was too happy in her release 
from the bondage of Hephanger, to be otherwise than 
content. She was allowed to fill with flowers the em- 
brasures of her gothic windows. She was allowed the • 
disposal> of her time, and the command of an exten- 
sive library; and so pleasant was it to find her every 
word and movement a matter of commendation, that 
she almost fancied Mrs. Pleydell and her niece must 
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be speaking ironically, when they condoled with her 
on the dulness of her life. 

The Dean, indeed, sometimes talked of a visit to 
his Rectory, before the autumn set in. But as Lord 
and Lady Mildenhall were travelling on the continent, 
there was less inducement than usual for so long a 
journey; and from one week to another, from one 
month to another, the Mordaunts had brought it to 
the end of August; when a visit from Willy, at the 
close of the yachting season, reminded them, for the 
first time, that the scarlet heps on the sweetbriar 
hedge proved the summer to be at an end. 

"How grave you are grown, dear Margaret," said 
he, after contemplating his sister in her mourning ar- 
ray. "The gloom of this dreary place is too much 
for you. ■ You are looking quite thin and pale. Not 
pale now, however," he added, on perceiving that his 
abruptness had brought a blush into the cheeks of his 
sister. 

"I have not yet recovered my long attendance 
upon my grandmother," said she. "At Hephanger, I 
was far more closely confined to the house than here." 

"And to think that the old egotist who converted 
you into an upper servant, should not have left you 
the smallest token of gratitude!" — 

"I cannot blame grandmamma; she did her best. 
Could she have had her own way, Willy, we should 
have been both liberally provided for." ^ 
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"But what prevented her having her own way?** 
"Her ignorance of the law, which gives everything 
to Lady Milicent." 

"There would have been plenty for Lady Milicent, 
and even for the fusty presbyterian she has engrafted 
on the family tree, after bestowing upon us half the 
portion which was due to our mother," persisted 
William. 

And so bitterly did he proceed to inveigh against 
the memory of the dowager, that his sister thought it 
due to her memory to exhibit the memorandum written 
on the day of her decease. Much as Margaret dis- 
liked talking about money matters, she did her best 
to explain the deficiencies of the document, and satis- 
fy him of the good intentions of the testatrix. 

"And my father has taken no legal opinion upon 
this?" — cried he, as soon as he had perused the 
paper. "By Jove I Reginald is right. The Dean's 
apathy about money matters literally amounts to a 
monomania. He allows twelve hundred a year to 
slip out of the family as easily as sand through an 
hour-glass! Whose word have we but that precious 
Dr. Macwheeble's that this will is invalid? We ought 
to take counsel's opinion, Margaret; we ought to con- 
sult the best civilian going. This question concerns 
me, my dear girl, as nearly as yourself. Had I known 
of the existence of this paper, I should have endea* 
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voured to establish it before probate was granted to 
Lady Bonrnemouth's antecedent will." 

Margaret looked puzzled. "I wrote you word," 
said she, ^Hhat my grandmother had left an informal 
memorandum, in which our names were mentioned." 

"Ay; but not to what effect." 

"It seemed useless to enlarge upon it, since I was 
assured by every one at Hephanger that the paper 
was of no kind of value. And, just then, I was so 
chilled by the shock of my grandmother's sudden 
death, and the events that succeeded, that money ap- 
peared to lose its value." 

"You have inherited my father's contempt for the 
yellow dross, eh, Margaret?" said her brother, kissing 
her forehead. "But if some of the family do not look 
to the main chance, we may chance to see our Bas- 
singdon miseries reviving. So, with your leave, I 
will run up to London to-morrow and consult Wraxley 
and Lumm, counsel-keepers, by appointment, to the 
house of Mordaunt." 

Margaret readily entrusted to her brother's keeping, 
the paper on which she had been instructed to ground 
no hope of advantage. But unluckily, an engagement 
intervening to prevent the morrow's journey, William 
Mordaunt, eager and impatient, resolved to satisfy 
his misgivings by an appeal to certain local authorities, 
whose law, common and uncommon, governed the in- 
terests of the Dean and Chapter of R — . 
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^^OldLazenbj has been fingering pounce and parch- 
ment these fifty years,** argued William with himself; 
''and one of his sons is said to be an excellent lawyer. 
No harm can be done by taking their opinion. By 
this time, they must know something of their profes- 
sion." 

He almost repented his determination, however, 
after undergoing the cool cross-examination of the dry 
old attorney. While Lazenby, senior, circumstantially 
investigated, through his clumsy sflver spectacles, the 
paper reverenced by William as the diploma of his 
independence for life, following it line by line with 
his knuckly forefinger, and muttering audibly con- 
cerning the dotage of dowagerhood, his young client 
with difficulty repressed certain counter mutterings far 
from complimentary. But having carefulfy perused the 
paper, refolded it, replaced it in its envelope, and 
returned it to its owner, he shook young Mordaunt 
cordially by the hand. 

"I wish you joy. Sir; joy to your charming sister, 
Sir; joy to my friend, the Dean. A holographic 
testament of the most unquestionable authenticity; 
supported by living witnesses of the Utmost respecta- 
bility! You may look upon this will, Sir, as already 
admitted to probate. We carried through just such a 
cause last term, Sir, for my old friend and cUent, 
Mrs. Susan Grimsthorpe, of Stoke Hall. I sincerely 
wish you joy.*' 
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Another vehement shake of the hand served to 
confirm a statement, the glihness of which created a 
momentary distrust in the mind of his auditor. 

"Two opinions, Sir, are better than one," re- 
sumed the old prig; "and if you will entrust the paper 
to me, I will look it over with my son Daniel, whom 
I am expecting in every moment. Should his view of 
the case be as favourable as mine. Sir, we will draw 
lip a little statement, to submit to our proctor in 
Doctor's Commons: and, by Friday's post, Mr. Mor- 
daunt, your mind shall be perfectly set at rest." 

Plausible words — sufficiently plausible to draw 
from William Mordaunt's pocket and replace in the 
hand of the man of business, the document, on which 
hung his destinies and those of Margaret. He felt 
almost grateftil to the old lawyer for relieving him 
from a dusty journey to an empty metropolis. If in 
the sequel dissatisfied with the verdict of the Lazenbys' 
proctor, it was but referring the matter at last to 
Wraxley and Lumm. 

Thus lightly and thus thoroughly under the in- 
fluence of adventitious circumstances, has more than 
one lawsuit been conmienced, entailing ruin upon 
generation after generation! The Lazenbys clearly 
did know something of their profession — they under- 
stood the art of entangling a client. ,The opinion they 
obtained was strongly in favour of establishing the 
"holographic will of the late Countess of Bourne- 
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mouth." It was no longer called a paper. It was 
styled curtly a will. Messrs. John and Daniel Lazenby 
expressed much regret, indeed, that they had not been 
consulted in time to enter a caveat before probate Mtsls 
granted, as they found it had been, to an earlier 
paper, propounded by the Lady Milicent Harriet 
Macwheeble, daughter of the deceased Countess. But 
it was not too late. A suit in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
or a bill filed in Chancery, would soon settle the 
business. The cost would be trifling, as compared 
with the value of the property in dispute — a stake 
decidedly worth playing {or. 

It now became necessary to involve the Dean in 
the dilemma. Aware of his father's repugnance to 
business of any kind (a pecuniary discussion mvariably 
sufficing to draw the nail-file from his tremulous hands 
and bring on one of his worst head-aches,) William 
had carefully abstained from consulting him. But as 
it was impossible for Miss Mordaunt, a minor, to be- 
come plaintifi* in a Chancery suit otherwise than with 
the sanction of her natural guardian or next friend, 
the Honourable and Very Reverend Reginald was re- 
quired to pledge himself for his children. 

Before the Hargreaves arrived at Dursley Park 
from Oak Hill, for pheasant-shooting, the Deanery 
was accordingly entangled, heart and soul, in meshes 
of red tapet — the most fatal net, perhaps, that can 
envelop a human destiny. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I '11 no say men are villains a\ — 

The real harden'd wicked: 
Wha h&e nae check bat human law 

Are to a few restricket. 
Bat ochi mankind are anco* weak, 

An' little to be trusted : 
If self the wavering balance shake , 

Tis rarely right acynsted. 

BURNS. 

Even could the poor Dean have surmised that the 
instalment of his daughter under his roof would be con- 
current with the suspension of the sword of Damocles 
over his head, in the shape of a lawsuit, he would 
have compounded for the peril to secure the comfort 
of such companionship. For Lear had begun to under- 
stand the value of his Cord^ia; and even the plausible 
Harman and sanctimonious Mrs. Graves, when they 
found the young lady so unworldly- wise, and so little 
disposed to pry into account-books, were thankful for 
the ray of sunshine diffused by her presence into the 
old Deanery. 

Margaret was perfectly happy. She read much; 
she read with advantage, for she had leisure to digest 
the knowledge she acquired. The contact of death 
had sobered her youthful spirits; and a thoughtful 
mind now imparted expression to the fair face hitherto 
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brightened only by impulses of feeling. She was be- 
coming eminently beautiful. Even Mrs. Pleydell and 
her niece, who, though their visits for the purpose of 
lubricating the dear Dean, were somewhat interrupted 
by his daughter's instalment as his legitimate conso- 
latress, still haunted the premises, could not but admit 
that he was no longer the same man since his daugh- 
ter's arrival. ''Miss Mordaunt was equally changed. 
So strangely womanly! So grave, and yet so cheer- 
ful! They supposed it was the law-suit — the pro- 
spect of a fine fortune." 

Mordaunts not being a communicative race, the 
gossips of R — , aware that they had "gone to law" 
with Lady Bournemouth's representative, but nothing 
wherefore, — were forced to fix the cypher of the 
tens of thousands contended for, according to the dicta- 
tion of their fancy. And as it is not worth while to 
waste sympathy on trifles, they decided that the 
beautiful daughter of the popular Dean was about to 
become an heiress. 

To assert that some portion of the changes of her 
mutable countenance was not attributable to the pro- 
mises held out by the lawyers, would be untrue; for 
the sanguine Willy had such implicit faith in Knight- 
rider Street, and Margaret believed so implicitly in 
the judgment of the sanguine Willy, that when he re- 
turned to Oxford (from the learned durance^ of which 
his seniors by a year, Hargreave and Fanshawe, were 
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already released), she was as fully convinced as him- 
self that the dawn of the new year would find them 
rich and independent; and if rich, how much pleasure 
was in store for both! What benefits to be bestowed 
on Nurse Hatley's needy children, — on the poor of 
Hephanger, — who, in losing the dowager, had lost 
their all. 

While WjUiam, on the other hand, who, like most 
young men with an over-liberal supply of money, was 
considerably in debt, was painfully eager concerning 
the results of the siiit, Margaret, confident of success, 
indulged only in pleasant visions of good to be done, 
kindly little surprises to her father; and, perhaps, a 
cadeau or two to herself of favourite books and en- 
gravings. 

On the Dean himself, meanwhile, the excitement 
arising from the uncertainty of his children's prospects, 
had the beneficial effect of an effervescing draught. If 
the degradation of Bassingdon had unnerved him, and 
the prosperity of Mildenhall rendered him comatose, 
the hazards of Chancery seemed to rouse him up into 
youth and vigour. 

"You have really no further excuse, my dear Mr. 
Dean," observed Sir Thomas Hargreave, at the close 
of a long visit of business, relating to lands held by 
the wealthy baronet under the Chapter of R — , "for 
secluding yourself from the society of yout friends. 
You admit that you feel better than yon have done 
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for years. Why not come amongst ns a little, and 
perfect your cure? — Change of air, my dear Sir, 
would set you up for the winter." 

The mere proposition almost sufficed to throw back 
the poor Dean upon the superseded resources of his 
medicine -chest. Tranquillity, and. a cheerful home, 
had r^tored him to health. Strangers and the cla- 
mour of social merriment, would, he knew, be the 
death of him! 

Sir Thomas, however, so far misinterpreted the 
silence caused by his consternation, into a desire to 
be pressed, as to persist and persist. Devoid, like 
most parvenus, of tact, he burst into the sort of vo- 
luble argument which an invalid finds more irresistible 
than persuasion; till he ended by extorting a promise 
that (D. V. and Harman and Mrs. Graves not oppo- 
sing) the Dean and Miss Mordaunt would, on the fol- 
lowing Thursday, dine and sleep at Dursley Park. 

That it would be easy to send an excuse in the 
interim, was the only atonement to himself the Dean 
could suggest for the cruel injury he meditated to his 
own health and comfort. But when the plan came to 
be confided to Margaret, she so immediately embraced 
it as a pleasant interlude in their monotonous life, 
that he had not courage to announce his sinister in- 
tentions. A constitutional dread of giving or enduring 
pain, rendered it impossible to disappoint his darling 

chHd. 
The Dean*8 Daughter. L 7 
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On a fine autumnal day, therefore, calculated to 
set rheumatism and influenza at defiance, the Dean 
allowed himself to be enveloped Ia a comforter or two, 
a few great-coats, and a pair of furred goloshes, and 
transferred to the cheerful latitudes of Durslej Park* 
The town of R — could scarcely believe its eyes when 
the green chariot, encumbered with servants and im- 
perials, issued from the archway of the Deanery yard. 
They wished no harm might come of it. But the apo- 
thecary and Mrs. Pleydell mutually confided to each 
other their opinion, that this sudden change of habits 
in their valued old friend, like the unseasonable au- 
tumnal blossoming of an apple-tree, intimated lurking 
mischief, and perhaps a premature end. 

But neither they, nor any other person, could ap- 
preciate the singular eff*ect produced on Dr. Mordaunt 
by emergence from such prolonged shade, into the 
warmth and glare of a modern house, the abode of 
luxury and vanity, youth and aoabition; chambers and 
conservatories glowing with all the colours of the 
rainbow and odours of the East; as though the £.yq 
senses were to be indulged without let or hindrance; 
and green shades and Godfrey's salts, were a super- 
fluous precaution. That he could have undergone a 
noisy dinner of three courses, and an evening of 
lighted chandeliers and song and music, and survived 
it aU, was a thing which, some weeks before, he would 
have pronounced impossible; and which, some weeks 
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afterwards, he could not reflect upon without shudder- 
ing. The respectful attentions of the Hargreaye fa* 
miij, however, were not without their share in sus- 
taining his strength. 

But, to do him justice, his chief pleasure in the 
visit was derived from seeing Margaret admired and 
caressed. In her simple black dress, how far more 
distinguished than the Hargreaves in their Frenchifi- 
cations! — How gracefol her quiet manners! — How 
prepossessing her smile! — And, above all, how 
strange that those dressy, noisy, flippant, flirting 
damsels should appreciate her merit! 

The next morning, however, brought its reaction 
of pains and penalties; perhaps because the lack of 
his customary basin of water-gruel had rendered his 
pillow sleepless; perhaps because a breakfast -table 
groaning, as country-house breakfast-tables are apt to 
groan, filled his mind with dyspeptic visions and com- 
punctions. So complete, at all events, was his panic, 
that when implored by his host and hostess to pro- 
long his visit, because his son's friend, Mr. Fanshawe, 
and his son's friend's father, Sir Claude, were ex- 
pected that day at Dursley Park, he was glad to com- 
promise the matter by leaving Margaret as hostage in 
his place; Lady Hargreave undertaking to pay her 
back on demand. ^ 

His daughter, indeed, was inclined to demur; not 
only because averse that her father should return 
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alone to his cheerless home, but over-awed by the 
thought of finding herself unsupported in the midst of 
such a host of strangers. The Hargreave girls were 
too animated — too brilliant — for her taste or spi- 
rits. They seemed to glitter inwardly and outwardly 
from the reflection of prosperity. They had suffered 
no persecution, and learned no^mercy. Ev^n when 
they applauded, she shrank from them, as a dog from 
the patting of a boisterous child. No delicacy of re- 
serve in their natures ! — All was show and glare, 
like the garlands of flowers and golden arabesques 
adorning their Aubusson carpets. 

Emma and Julia were not, however, the less ap- 
preciated by the rest of the party; and as they did 
their utmost to render the house pleasant to visitors, 
were honestly entitled to their reward. Sir Claude 
Fanshawe, whose red riband had figured at half the 
courts in Europe, after toadying Sir Thomas, and 
playing the Chesterfield to Lady Hargreave, was seen 
listening with rapture to the sallies of one sister, and 
the chansonnettes of the other. 

"Charming creatures, my dear Sir Thomas! Fine, 
natural charming creatures!" was his constant cry; 
and his dear Sir Thomas, already touched to the quick 
of his vanity by hearing his crude political theories 
applauded and annotated by the be-Bathed Machiavel, 
was grateful for such judicious praise. He had long 
noticed that young Fanshawe was more attentive than 
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the common herd of dandies freqti|9it^Qg his house, to 
his daughter Emma, and was not^Voi^ to find his 
views thus sanctioned by paternal praise'. .^ 

"My daughters are excellent girls,'" ,Ji^© replied. 
"They'have been brought up to adorn 'the highest 
lot, or comfort the lowest; for I have alwa^ deter- 
mined that their inclination, and not mine, shall 'd^ide 
their marriage choice." "" C/^ 

"My own principle, to a hair!" retorted Sir Claude*^ 
"I have but one child, my dear Sir Thomas; and to 
him I have ever said;,* 'marry young, my dear boy, 
marry young; and above all, be your own match- 
maker.' I recognise in Herbert too superior an under- 
standing to be subjected to subordination. No need 
to train your fine, healthy young sapling. Let it be 
rained upon, and snowed upon, and shone upon, and 
it will grow up as straight as an arrow." 

As Sir Thomas could by no means second propo- 
sitions so unpaternally comprehensive, inasmuch as for 
the last ten years his authority had been sitting like a 
night-mare on the spirit of his only son, judiciously 
evaded tlie argument. 

"Yonder is another very sweet creature," said he, 
glancing with a patronizing nod towards Margareft 
Mordaunt; who sat listening with admiring wonder to 
the bravuras of her accomplished friends. 

"The young, lady in mourning?" 
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''In mottrnio^«$6t her grandmother, ~ ihe late 
Countess of BpuM«mouth." 

"Lady i^cniriiemonth? God bless mj sonl! One 
of my eaplfest "friends. But, if I remember right, her 
daug^hter *{Barried some dissenting parson -^ some 
ranter?''.* — s- 

y'^ffdy Milicent Bourne made, late in life, a very 
.^^ditable match; and is now, I find, disputing the 
fc^'ily property with my daughters* young friend 
'yonder; who, I am assured, is certain of retaining it. 
Her father the popular Dean of R — , will, you know, 
be the next Lord Mildenhall." 

"Reginald Mordaunt? To be sure! We were at 
Eton together, and the greatest cronies!" cried Sir 
Claude, whom ill-natured people accused of knowing 
every body in every part of the world. "And he 
won't be long out of his property, I suspect! Milden- 
hall has been abroad for his health these ten months 
past; and some friends of mine the Marchmonts, met 
liim at Nice the other day, looking like a ghost." 

"When the Dean comes into his peerage and for- 
tune," observed Sir Thomas, "he will resign, I ima- 
gine, his church preferment?" 

"'Pon honour, I cannot guess! I have not met 
him since we were boys together. Bfine has been an 
active career ^ he has burrowed snugly in the Church. 
But judging on general premises, my dear Sir Thomas, 
I should say — ha! hat ha! that these are not times 
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in which anybody is inclined to resign any preferment 
for any reason." 

Sir Thomas laughed the laugh expected of him; 
but returned to the subject of the Dean. Since no 
particular intimacy existed between him and Sir 
Claude, it was easy to treat of him as a valued neigh- 
bour, whom it would be grievous to see transferred 
to Mildenhall Abbey. 

"The Dean of R— ," he added, "left us only 
yesterday. I was not aware that you were acquainted; 
or I should have insisted on prevailing upon him to 
stay. Miss Mordaunt is a delightful acquisition to 
the society of my girls. But, of course, we shall not 
have her long among us. With her splendid pro- 
spects and great attractions, she will be soon appro- 
priated. You have no daughter, I think?" he conti- 
nued, perceiving that the thoughts of Sir Claude were 
astray. 

"None, thank Heaven! To my active career, a 
daughter would have been a sad incumbrance. I must 
trust to Herbert for granddaughters to comfort my 
old age. But I fear my son will be less inclined than 
I would wish, to marry early. In these times, ambi- 
tion is the favourite mistress. Most of our young men 
are wedded to public life." 

"Most, but not all!" replied the Baronet of Durs- 
ley Park, with a sorrowful waive -of the head, "I don't 
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believe my boy would be tempted into the trammels 
of office to be made Chancellor of the Exchequer." 

"And no wonder," retorted Sir Claude, with an 
involuntary glance round the sumptuous drawing- 
room, the glowing pictures on the walls, and .glorious 
marbles on their pedestals. "With such enjoyments in 
prospect, it is not likely he should become one of the 
working bees. Literary leisure, combined with the 
useful and healthful career of a country gentleman, 
afford a too seductive alternative. My son must work 
his own way in the world." Then fearing that he 
might have deteriorated the position of Herbert in the 
eyes of one whom he had long marked down as his 
future father-in-law, he added — "and between our- 
selves, Herbert would disappoint more expectations 
than mine were he to shirk the thorns and briars of a 
public career. He was more thought of at Oxford, 
than my utmost wishes could have anticipated. My 
friends in the administration have their eye upon him; 
and. young as he is, are anxious to bring him into 
parliament. 

"At his age? — a compliment indeed!" — 
"Not at his present age; for just now, they have 
no seat for him. Meanwhile, I mean to keep him in 
close training. If I encourage him to choose a wife, 
it is because, in politics, he has allowed me to direct 
his choice. I consider Herbert the first precise writer 
of the day; and many a leading article, highly infiuen- 
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tial in the late party oontroyersy, has been attribtited 
to my pen, for which my boy is solely responsible.'* 

Sir Thomas was wonderstruck and enchanted. He 
had unlimited faith in leading articles; and, himself a 
day-labourer in the field of politics, regarded with 
prodigious deference the overseer of the works. On 
the skirts of the man admitted within the inner taber- 
nacle of the official temple, supernatural brightness 
seemed to shine. Sir Claude need not haye been afraid of 
placing his son in the light of a political adventurer. 
A political adventurer, preassured of success, was, in 
the eyes of Sir Thomas Hargreave, worth a wilder- 
ness of wealthy esquires. 

In the little circle at Dursley Park, there was 
however, a person still more impressed than even Sir 
Thomas Hargreave, with the consequence and deserts 
of Herbert Fanshawe. Margaret, who had often ac- 
cused herself in the interval which had elapsed since 
their first meeting, of unduly magnifying his merits, 
was startled, on seeing him again, to find him far 
handsomer in person, far more ingratiating in man- 
ner, than memory had pictured him; though memory 
had prpbably been as prodigal as e^e usually is to- 
wards the hero of a first romance. But at Fanshawe's 
age, a year is a considerable lapse of time; and in his 
case, long months of social enjoyment had effected the 
same maturement, which sorrow and seclusion had 
wrought for the Dean's daughter. 
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They were no longer girl and boy; Margaret was 
not so childishly shy; or Fanshawe half so flippant. 
More polished he was, however, and Sir Claude might 
have found a more justifiable source of pride in his 
intellectual superiority, than was afforded by a few 
showy essays in the columns of a newspaper. 

But if the whole truth must be told, it was neither 
his acquirements, nor his pleasant dmile, nor his well- 
bred want of assumption, which, if they did not recon- 
cile Margaret to herself for the moments she had 
wasted in thinking of him among the shrubberies at 
-Hephanger or under the cloister of R — , rendered it 
highly probable that her future reveries would be 
governed by the same influence. It was her percep- 
tion of his utter indifierence towards her. So far 
from evincing the smallest satisfaction at seeing her 
again, he scarcely seemed to remember they had ever 
met. — Nothing could be clearer than that Herbert 
Fanshawe's attentions to her the preceding winter 
were addressed only to the sister of his friend; and 
that his ensuing season in town had effaced both Willy 
and herself from his recollection. 

It was not very wonderful. After Margaret had 
heard him discuss with the Hargreave girls the balls 
and breakfasts at which they had danced together, and 
listened to Sir Claude's description to Lady Hargreave 
of the anxiety expressed by the Grovernor-general of 
India to have his son for his private secretary — a 
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desire which he, Sir Claude, had been compelled to 
frustrate inasmuch as he had pledged himself to the 
First Lord of the Treasury that Herbert should be on 
the spot, and at the disposal of Government, for some 
far more important appointment, — she felt surprised 
at her own unpardonable presumption in haying ever 
expected his bow to be less distant, or his memory 
more tenacious. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

Dire was his thought who first in poison steepM 
The weapon form'd for slaughter ; direr his 
And worthier of damnation, who instillM 
The mortal venom in the social cap , 
To fill the veins with death instead of lifp. 

Massingeb. 

The old must remember of their own knowledge, 
and the young may have been taught by novelists and 
dramatists (who teach more, by the way, than their 
scholars are apt to admit,) that the toady of former 
days, and the parasite of other centuries, was a com- 
plaisant, compliant creature; making its way in the 
world by subservience and acquiescence. 

It is not so now. The distinctive features of the 
class had grown too notorious; the nature of the beast 
was apparent at a glance; and all were on their guard. 
At the present moment, look out, on arriving in a 
strange house, for the man who complains to his host 
that his wine is corked, to the hostess that her chil- 
dren are troublesome; the man who bullies the ser- 
vants, and overworks the horses; and in the shape of a 
domestic tyrant, or at all events of the man universally 
contradictory, you will be pretty sure to find the dirty 
dog of the establishment. 

''What on earth could make Lady Hargreave invite 
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Barty Tomlinson!" observed Sir Claude to his son, 
when they quitted the smoking-room together, on the 
night of the arrival of a loud Jewish-looking little man, 
who had been warmly welcomed by every member of 
the party at Dursley, and bitterly canvassed the moment 
his back was turned. 

^^Barty is a good deal here. This is one of the 
country-houses he preys upon, between the London 
seasons." 

"Why, what does he expect to extract from such 
people as the Hargreaves? They would not throw away 
one of their daughters, with her fifty thousand pounds, 
on such a nonentity!" 

"Certainly not. Nor would either of the daughters 
commit suicide so rashly." 

"On the other hand. Sir Thomas has no govern- 
ment interest. He squandered his last doit, in that 
way, to secure his baronetcy." 

"I don't suppose Barty Tomlinson comes here place- 
hunting. Your salmon-fisher stoops occasionally to 
trout. Barty likes a house where he is sure of having 
his own way for as many weeks of the fifty-two as he 
finds no better entertainment for man and horse." 

"Pleasant quarters, I admit, for a vulgar, spunging 
fellow like Tomlinson I — But what are the Hargreaves 
about in submitting to be hectored by so vulgar a 
little dog?" 

"Here he |does not pass for a vulgar little dog. 
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They know ihat he dines constantly at A. House and 
O. House; that he is the frequenl guest of the Dela*' 
yiles and Fitzmortons; and seeing him admitted among 
the elite ^ have some right to suppose him good com- 
pany." 

Sir Claude shrugged his shoulders as if to imply 
''what sort of discrimination can on« expect of par- 
venus like the HargreavesI" 

His son, perhaps to get a rise out of the K.C.B., 
went on to contend that though Barty Tomlinson was 
rough in manner and fractious in words, he was a use- 
ful serviable little animal; who had done a great deal 
for Lady Hargreave hy pushing her acquaintance among 
his aristocratic patronesses. 

"Tomlinson finds his way everywhere," said Her- 
bert; "a grain of sand that slips through every sieve; 
— a trivial atom, not worth kicking out of the way. 
And he has pufied the Hargreave cuisine^ and Har- 
greave Dresden, and Hargreave pictures, with the small 
trumpet of a buzzing gnat, tiU people like the Dela- 
viles and Fitzmortons become curious, and accept an 
invitation." 

"That is the worst of houses where there are 
daughters to marry!" ejaculated Sir Claude, peevishly. 
"The moment balls are in requisition, it is impossible 
for the circle to remdn select. . The Hargreaves may 
have reason to regret the introduction of such non- 
descripts as Tomlmsofi into their house. „ Men whose 
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company is worth having, will not risk collision with 
a presuming nobody; — pretending to have opinions 
of his own merely to throw you off your guard and 
pick your pocket of yours^ to refresh his stock in trade 
as a retailer of anecdotes, or jackal to the press.** 

"Come, come, my dear father! — Not quite so 
hard upon little Tomlinson." — 

"Why you told me yourself you often cau^t him 
in Wellington Street, sneaking out of the editor's 
room?" 

"He may say that he often catches me in Welling** 
top Street, sneaking in. No matter. People are found 
sneaking into many a worse place. But, as regards 
Tomlinson, let me strongly advise you, Sir, not to 
tread on his toe. Tomlinson is a shrewd and vindictive 
little cur; and would certainly attack, in return, your 
vulnerable heel." 

Sir Claude was about to say, as he would have 
done had he been holding forth at his club, "I defy 
himl" But if most men fail to be heroes to their 
valeUde-chambre^ a fashionable father, of Sir Claude 
Fanshawe's class, seldom contrives to remain a hero to 
his only son. He contented himself, therefore, with 
blandly replying, "He might, at all events, my dear 
boy, do you an ill turn with the Hargreaves." 

Herbert Fanshawe smiled superior; conscious that 
it needed but the uplifting of his little finger to expel 
such an animalcule as Tomlinson from Dursley Park; 
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seeing that the services rendered by this paltry fetcher 
and carrier of invitations could be twice as effectively 
accomplished by himself. 

"That little girl of the Dean of R — *b" resumed 
Sir Claude, in the careless off-hand manner his son 
alvs^ays found him assume when his interest in a sub- 
ject was more considerable than creditable, — "did you 
know her to be a great heiress?" 

"Miss Mordaunt an heiress? My dear father! who 
can have imposed upon you so impertinently?" replied 
Herbert, smiling. "She has two brothers; one, with 
whom I was at college, still poorer and more in debt 
than myself!" ^ 

A cloud passed over the specious brow of Sir 
Claude. 

— "Which does not prevent his sister from being 
a heiress," resumed the K.C.B. "The young lady will 
come in, it seems, for a large share of my old friend 
Lady Bournemouth's fine fortune; besides what may be 
added when the Mildenhall property devolves upon the 
Dean of R— " 

"That accounts for Dick Hargreave's coldness to- 
wards her!" muttered Herbert, aside. "I could not 
make out the cause of his rudeness to Willy Mordaimt's 
sister. His people, no doubt, have been tormenting 
him to make up to her; a thing that never answers." 

This last hint was intended for the ear of the tender 
|>arent who, for a year past, had been suggesting to 
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him that Miss Hargreave, with two thousand a year, 
would form a substantial groundwork for his future 
fortunes; that, for the able, active, only son of a Sir- 
Claude Fanshawe, thus established, it would be easy 
to obtain place and profits; whereas for a young man 
of wit and pleasure about town, leading a club life, 
and scrambling his way into notice, a clerkship, or at 
most, attach^ship, would be the only attainable pre- 
ferment. 

"I have worked my way to distinction," had whis- 
pered the K.C.B. to his son, from the time he was old 
enough to understand and keep his counsel. ''But I 
have been unable to do more than live au jour le jovr* 
Rank I have attained; wealth you must accomplish. 
A mine of gold, however, lies under your feet. Nature 
has given you a personable exterior and excellent 
abilities — I, an excellent education. The pedestal is 
established. It remains for you to provide it with a 
statue." 

As yet the wily father, who, after all, was a tender 
parent as far as comported with the light that was in 
him, felt uncertain how far his lessons had profited. 
One of the objects of his present visit to Dursley Park, 
was to determine whether it were worth while to pro- 
secute the Hargreave project. 

"In dealing with very young people, one never* 
sees one's way," was Sir Claude's secret reflection, as 
they travelled down. "A pair of blue eyes may over- 

The Dean's Daughter, f. 8 
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turn one's farthest-sighted schemes; and who knows 
but that the daughter of a new baronet may aspire far 
above a commoner? — I will see, and judge for my- 
self." 

By the rest of the Dursley party, the company of 
the contemned Tomlinson was otherwise appreciated 
than by the Fanshawes. To most country-house parties, 
indeed, he was considered an acquisition. Barty Tom- 

I 

linson was a man not afraid of hearing his own voice; 
even in interruption of the deadest silence or most 
august personage. He was always ready to impart in- 
formation to those who knew better than himself, — 
to patronize his superiors, — and to go in and win 
from his despisers. There was nothing he would not 
attempt in the way of rallying the dull out of their 
dulness, and promoting by the discomfiture of the few 
the hilarity of the many. 

His principal victims were his host and hostess. 
Lest anybody should suppose that he overvalued the 
venison and claret of Sir Thomas, or because aware 
that personal insolence often induces parvenus to set 
the same value upon a man which he sets upon him- 
self, he seldom neglected an opportunity of placing 
themselves and their possessions in the most deprecia- 
ting light. He made it a rule to contradict all they 
asserted, and oppose all they desired. 

It was chiefly because he had overheard Sir Tho- 
mas Hargreave desire his son to give his arm to Miss 
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Mordaunt into the dinner room, on the day of het 
arrival, that he made a point of becoming her cavalier. 
But Margaret was the gainer; for she would otherwise 
have fallen to the share of the cold and reluctant Dick 
Hargreave; whereas the little toady excited himself to 
the utmost for her entertainment; and very little did he 
surmise the relief she experienced at being overtaken 
by him, and escorted to her place, as she was loiter- 
ing in the corridors towards the breakfast room next 
morning, lacking courage to confront ^o l^arge a party. 
The Hargreaves, though selfish and superficial, 
were not ill-natured girls. They were willing to ex- 
change with their fair guest the usual kindnesses inter- 
changed among interesting young ladies; of lending her 
a saddle horse, teaching her their pet songs, and call- 
ing her by her Christian name — three inductive steps 
towards the sentimental friendships of eighteen. But 
to study her nature sufficiently to surmise that a girl 
brought up in such complete seclusion, might shrink 
from the publicity of a large party in a country house 

— feel shy whenever she was addressed by strangers 

— and hesitate about entering a room containing only 
twenty people — was a stretch of sympathy beyond 
their powers. They consequently inflicted many a 
painful minute upon the timid girl; who, reared in 
dowager decorum and the muffled presence of an in- 
valid, found even a loud laugh an innovation. 

She rallied her spirits indeed; and tried to raise them 

8* 
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to the level of the rest of the party. But the pompous 
interpellations of Sir Thomels from the end of the table, 
still made her heart beat;, and the morose silence of 
Dick Hargreave, and forward volubility of Tomlinson, 
often brought blushes to her cheek. The person, how- 
ever, of whom she stood most in awe, was a certain 
Mrs. Hargreave, commonly known in the family by the 
name of Aunt Martha; a spindter sister of Sir Thomas, 
who, residing in Lancashire, in the heart of the former 
associations find connections of the family, to the dis- 
may of Lady Hargreave and her daughters, pai<i them 
an annual visit of Some weeks, either at Dursley, Oak 
Hill, or in town; according to their account, wherever 
'she could make fierself most disagreeable. 

Aunt Marth^ was a sort of Nilom^ter of the family 
fortunes. She was not vulgar; although, being dry in 
her deportment and quizzical in her dress, she was 
accounted so by her sister-in-law and nieces; for she 
never uttered an ignoble .sentiment, or committed an 
tinladylike action. But she was as stiff as became the 
spinsterhood implied in her name; and her steely gray 
eye searched into things with a degree of severity 
which converted her into the tv^alking conscience of the 
house. Aunt Martha mistrusted its grandeur, and 
despised its fine^. In her own establishment, she 
contented herself with the best of everything, of the 
plainest kind. *— But though incapable of luxuriating 
in rich brocades, oi^ showy marqueterie, like Lady 
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Hargreave, if possessed of them, she was eqnallj in- 
capable of over aoUcitude about their consenratioQ, or 
pride in their display. 

For her brother, the hard spinster cherished o^e of 
those strong affections which women left alone in thd 
world often entertain towards their nearest male re* 
lative. Of him, she was both fond and proud; iior did 
her liinited knowledge of the world enable her to 
discern the defects and shortcomings perceptible enough 
to the practised eye of a Sir Claude Fanshawe. But 
with his children^ she was beginning to be dissatisfied. 
As long as they mere children, the charm and pretti- 
ness of childhood, and occssional resemblances of loolc 
and gesture to their father, attached her to them all; 
and gratitude |or her gifts and caresses, gaye them the 
appearanciB of loving her in return; — tiie greatest of 
all charms in almost every human sight. Bui now she 
saw clearer. She perceived that they disliked, and 
were ashamed of her; and was consequiently free to 
discern that their gaiety wps hollow, and their egotism 
not the less heartless for being veiled hy ccniventional 
politeness. 

She was the first person tP discover how much 
Miss Mordaunt suffered from being alone in the midst 
of their restless, chajttering, bantering group; and one 
day, on finding poor Margar^ hui^ryijcig down late to 
dinner, at the summons of ike goug, yet standing panic- 
struck at the entrance of the brilliai^y-lighted haU» 
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she tucked her cavalierly under her arm and marched 
her forward, with the stem perpendicularity of a police- 
man escorting a delinquent. 

Aunt Martha little guessed how Margaret trembled 
in her grasp. But when, on taking her place at table, 
the unpopular spinster found herself a mark for the 
Minie-rifle raillery of Tomlinson, 'she silenced him by 
one of those sledge-hammer retorts, which justified at 
once the terror of the young girl, and the discomfiture 
of the brazen face so rarely discountenanced. 

Sir Thomas, who had noticed the entrance of his 
sister and the Dean's daughter arm-in-arm, which 
implied a favour towards her on the part of the former 
strongly confirmative of his projects, renewed all Mar- 
garet's flutterings by choosing the first interval of 
conversation to address her by name. It was one of 
the gaudy days of Dursley. Several neighbouring 
families were assembled, in addition to their own large 
party; and he fancied it conducive to her consequence 
and his own to signalize the high connections of his 
timid young inmate, by "hoping the post had brought 
her satisfactory accounts of her father; and that the 
Dean had received better news from the continent of 
the health of his brother, Lard Mildenhall." As this 
was the third time since she i^ved at Dursley that 
Margaret had found occasion to reply, that they seldom 
heard from her brother Reginald, and that between her 
father and unole there was no sort of correspondence. 
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she could not help wondering why, since Sir Thomas 
had so deep a personal interest in the health of Loi^ 
Mildenhall, he did not apply to informants better 
qualified to set his anxiety to rest. 

The heightened colour with which she endeavoured 
to make her answer audible to the man from whom she 
was divided by half a service of plate, and a dozen 
inquisitive -looking faces, drew upon her the stare of 
all the strangers present; arid the relief was as great 
as unexpected when Herbert Fanshawe, who was seated 
near her, drew off the attention of Sir Thomas by a 
hasty proposal of shooting his outlying coverts the fol- 
lowing day. 

"I cannot get Dick to make arrangements with the 
keepers. Sir Thomas," said he; "and the birds are 
getting scarce in the home woodlands — Mieux vaut 
avoir affaire a Dieu^ qu*a ses saints; and I therefore in- 
voke your authority." 

Sir Thomas bowed, smiled, and took sherry with 
his interlocutor as if he understood every word; while 
young Hargreave sat wondering from a distance what 
sudden ^t of stupidity or forgetfulness could have taken 
possession of his friend Herbert, that he should not 
remember where they had been shooting the previous 
day, or what capital sport they had enjoyed. 

"The pheasants in Waltham Wood have less to 
thank me for than yourself. Miss Mordaunt," said 
Fanshawe, in a low voice, on finding Margaret's mo- 
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ment alone, that evening, looking over the illustrations 
of a batch of German fairy-tale books, which had just 
arrived fi*om town. "You would have had to afford 
bulletins of the health of the whole Mordaunt family, 
in a voice capable of penetrating a pair of ears stunned 
by twenty years of parliamentary debating, had 1 not 
come to your assistance." 

Margaret was astonished. It was the first time 
Mr, Fanshawe had addressed her familiarly since they 
had been in the house together. And now, he spoke 
so kindly, to announce how considerately he had be- 
friended her! — She was not ready at reply; but her 
eloquent countenance expressed sufficient gratitude. 

"Sir. Thomas is one of those worthy men," he con- 
tinued, setting down his coffee-cup, and taking a seat 
by her side, "who abuse the privilege of being a bore 
conceded to country baronets. At his age, he ought 
to be aware of the impropriety of asking questions 
elsewhere than in Parliament, which are as irksome to 
the person questioned as the reply is indifferent to all 
present — himself included. I remember the time when 
he used to cross-question and discountenance my blush- 
ing, modest self , concerning my Oxford studies; nay — - 
turtlier back still — • concerning my progress in trap- 
ball and the Eton grammar." 

"Have you been so long acquainted with the Har- 
greaves?" said Margaret, a little surprised. "No won- 
.der you seem like one of the family!" — • 
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**Do I seem like one of the family? Well — if. you 
say so, I suppose I must submit. But I should nevet 
have surmised it. Do not mention your opinion to my 
poor father; with whom I saw you flirting desperately 
in the billiard -room after breakfast; or it might bring 
on an apoplectic fit." 

"But why? — Since they appear so much your 
friends, and after so long a series of years?" — 

"Oh! nothing — only we of the old Saxon blood 
are apt to fancy distinctions between our race and that 
of — but my observations are getting nearly as saugrenu 
as those of Sir Thomas ! By the way, Miss Mordaunt, 
may I inquire whether you have consented to ride Dun 
Patty to-morrow? — I heard Julia Hargreave making 
arrangements with Tomlinson and Harberton, and 
endeavouring to persuade their brother and father to 
join them; on the plea that you had promised to ac- 
company them to the meet." 

"They proposed my being of the party. But I 
understood that it was to be with Lady Blargreave, or 
their aunt, in the barouche." 

"Lady Hargreave finds herself too rheumatic for 
open carriages, now that the trees have lost even their 
russet suits. As to Aunt Martha, the poor old lady 
is as likely to be found behind the scenes at the Opera, 
as at the covert side! The arrangement for you is, 
that you should ride Mi^s Hargreave's mare, while she 
borrows her brother's second hunter.". 
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"If they axe all going to ride, I thall be delighted 
to join them." 

"How many do you comprehend within that signi- 
ficant 'all?' If among them your unworthy humble 
servant, you make him a very happy man, and deter- 
mine him at once to give up the shooting party. For 
to say the truth, dear Miss Mordaunt, no one is better 
up than myself in the pranks of Dun Patty; whom I 
sold to Dick Hargreave, not for his sister's use, but 
his own. I fear she is not altogether to be trusted 
within sight of hounds and red coats." 

"Yet Julia manages her to perfection!" 

"Julia Hargreave rides — passez-moi le mot — like 
a rough rider. Julia Hargreave rides as I should not 
allow my sister, and should be sorry to see my wife. 
I flatter myself, that Miss Mordaunt would be quite 
unequal to manage Dun Patty, unless closely seconded 
by one of the harder sex." 

Miss Mordaunt was luckily not called upon to an- 
swer just then, or to make the attempt on the morrow. 
The moment Aunt Martha understood that her chaperon- 
ship could be advantageous to the fair young girl in 
mourning, whose voice was so gentle, and whose de- 
portment so diffident, she expressed a strong desire to 
see the meet. And there she appeared, the following 
day; in a brown merino gown and cloak, contrasting 
strangely with the rich lining and silken fringe of the 
family barouch^. As they were about to enter the 
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carriage, Lady Hargreave vainly endeavoured to con- 
ceal her queer, gaunt sister-in-law's figure, under her 
own velvet mantle. Aunt Martha looked displeased, 
and talked of a Welsh whittle. She had calculated 
justly. Not an eye at the covert side strayed towards 
her. All the attention that could be spared from 
horses and hounds, was absorbed by the lovely being 
at her side. — 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Failr Bessie Bell I lo'ed yestreen 
And thoaght 1 ne*er could alter; 

But Mary Gr ay*B twa pvrlty e*en 
Have garr'd my courage falter. 



SCOTS' 80X6. 



Margaret was now an established county beauty. 
The event of an hour will often accomplish this perilous 
triumph. The award of a drawing-room, a Christmas 
ball, an archery meeting, a race -stand, suddenly con- 
verts some unnoticed girl into an angel. And thus 
Margaret Mordaunt was promoted, as by the Gazette, 
into "the beautiful daughter of the Dean of R — ." 

No one was surprised that she should receive marked 
homage from the guests assembled at Dursley, inclu- 
ding Sir Claude Fanshawe and his son; and if it oc- 
curred to Emma Hargreave that the attentions of the 
latter were somewhat more demonstrative than was 
becoming in one who had been long her all but de- 
clared lover, she was too proud or too polite to com- 
plain. 

The cry after a new beauty resembles a popular 
panic; iEUi infectious mania, leaving no leisure for dis- 
cussion. People vied with each other in bringing 
lowers to Margaret; in lending books to Margjoret; in 
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inditing verses for Margaret. Everybody ffdggested 
some new oecupation for her; everybody projected 
some new diversion. 

The Hargreave girls joined strenuously in the ge* 
neral Paean. But in their hearts, they probably wished 
her safe back &t the Deanery; for it was plain from 
their brother's increasing c<^dness towards her, that h6 
had no intention of seconding the matrimonial schema 
injudiciously betrayed by the heads of the family. 
They settled it between themselves, that Dick had 
probably formed an attachment elsewhere; or that he 
considered Margaret Mordaunt too shy and inanimate 
for the brilliant position in life fated to be filled by his 
wife* Both of them had seen him watch her closely, 
and with an air of contemptuous compassion; more 
particularly when his friend Fanshawe was vainly 
labouring to warm her up into conversation. 

Margaret was, in fact, a far more eloquent listener 
than talker; her varying countenance and complexion 
affording answer enough to one whose conversational 
powers formed, graceful and handsome as he was, one 
of his brightest endowments. It would have been 
strange indeed, if a recluse like Lady Bournemouth's 
granddaughter had remained undazzled by displays 
which even the London witmongers estimated at a high 
premium. 

Had any one presumed to salute Hffit\i«tV.12«w5siJ»«^ 
With tile title of *'literary mwa" \><i\k\»Sasa vcA.^'^^ 
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Vonld have indignantly repelled the aspersion. Not 
at the haughty prompting of the Saxon blood, of 
which, in suitable junctures, they affected to be proud. 
But because aware that the smallest sprinkling of 
printer's ink affixes an indelible stain on the character 
of an official aspirant. We all know that scarcely a 
man of mark in public life but has perpetrated his 
book; — memoirs, drama, essay, pamphlet, or novel. 
JBut they know, and to their cost, that they have 
achieved office, not by virtue of authorship, but in its 
despite. They know how often the crime of letters 
has been thrown in their teeth; and how, in their 
place in Parliament, they have writhed under the scoffs 
and scorns vented upon the wretched author in his 
guise of senator, simply because elsewhere it was less 
safe to call him "scribbler," or "hack." 

But though the Fanshawes were much too worldly 
to be ignorant, that with a social position such as 
theirs, the notoriety of authorship would do more harm 
than good to the rising young man, they were not 
blind to the advantages to be derived from association 
with lettered men. Even before Herbert ceased to be 
a Ch. Ch. cub, accordingly he frequ^oited literary clubs, 
and literary society; was privileged to shake by the 
hand the leading bibliopoles and journalists, as well 
as to touch his hat to men whose names are con- 
secrated by Quarterly Reviews, and rendered contra- 
band on foreign frontiers. Actors and dramatists werje 
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covetous of his plaudits; and many a budding poet 
hastened to forward to Herbert Fanshawe, Esq, an 
early copy of his maiden volume. 

For in these days, the part of Msecenas is not as 
of old, an onerous vocation. A future Lord Chester- 
field might accept the dedication of a new dictionary, 
without peril to his 3 per cents., or fear of a John- 
sonian diatribe. Grub Street, we are told by a great 
living authority, is among the things that have been; 
and authors are so much prouder, or so much less 
poor, than in the days of Goldsmith, that even the 
shabbiest of patrons need not button up his pocket 
too ostensibly. Aspiring geniuses, like young Fan- 
shawe, may, consequently, spunge upon their contem- 
poraries for ideas; may prey upon their wit; may 
pirate their intelligence; may brighten their dulness 
by contact with more precious metal; may season their 
insipidity by pilfering the vivid effusions of the con- 
vivial hour; and, after interpolating into their own 
vapid discourse the sterling sense, or sparkL'ng phrases, 
they have pocketed as linkmen pick up the jewels 
scattered in the dust after a f^te, are free to look down 
superior on a literary career, and estimate the makers 
of books among other manufacturing classes! There 
is no patent law for colloquial inventions; and many 
a pregnant thought has been stolen by interlopers in 
the world of letters, and carried up into the high 
places of the land, to germ and fructify for their ad- 
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vantage; as the eagle carries off a lamb from the fold ' 
of the poor shepherd, and feeds upon it in his eyrie. 

And such was the origin of Herbert Fanshawe's 
raciest wit and most pungent sallies. The anecdotes 
he so judiciously strung together, were pearls collected 
by needy, naked divers; and heartily astonished would 
have been many of his mates of the Garrick, and un- 
produceable friends of the Cyder-ceUar, could they 
have heard the aristocratic mirth elicited by their 
transplanted hon mots, the savour discovered in the 
grapes gathered from their thorns, and the figs filched 
from their thistles. 

Tomlinson indeed occasionally saluted the brilliant 
Herbert with an ironical cheer; a hint that his incom- 
parable mimicry of a popular actor was but the imita- 
tion of an imitation; that his best charade was a 
shabby crib from Hook, and his best song a parody 
on the worst of Barham's. But Sir Thomas, whose 
knowledge of books was confined to the backs of 
those in his library, which he had purchased with the 
Dursley property, or the costly Blue-books provided 
for him by the State, continued to bestow his pon- 
derous applause whenever the forked lightning of the 
plagiarist served to clear the heavy atmosphere of his 
dinner-table. 

But what mattered far more to Herbert Fanshawe, 
the beautiful Margaret, in whose eyes the very names 
he quoted reflected ba<;k the far-off brilliancy of planetSi 
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listened to him with her whole soul beaming out of 
her dark grey eyes. — Was it in gratitude for her 
attention that he followed up his bon mots with whispers 
very far from audible in the gallery? — 

Ten days had elapsed since the Dean's departure, 
and Margaret was still at Dursley. For though she 
had daily planned her departure for the morrow, letters 
had as constantly arrived in answer to Lady Har- 
greave's petitions for an extension of Miss Mordaunt's 
leave of absence, fully authorising her stay. At length, 
at the close of a fortnight, in spite of the growing do- 
cility of Dun Patty, the unconcealed passion of Herbert 
Fanshawe, and the extravagant adulation of Sir Claude, 
anxiety concerning her father prevailed over her keen 
enjoyment of the sunny life shining around her, and 
the dreams that were lending wings to her imagination. 
The green chariot was , according to her request, 
despatched for her. The time for departure arrived. 
Her hands were shaken by a dozen other hands, with 
more or less intensity of pressure. Her cheek was 
warmly kissed by one sister, her brow slightly touched 
by the other; and lo! the Jupiter Tonans of the house, 
Sir Thomas Hargreave, took her arm under his own, 
and conducted her in state to the portico, where his 
crowd of menials was clustered. 

vVith repeated "compliments to his excellent friend 
the Dean," he handed her into a carriage which hiiE^ 
London -bred head - coachman decided ought to be 

The Dean's Daughter, i. 9 
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"brukken up for lumber." The door closed. The 
curtain fell upon the brilliant scene at Dursley Park; 
and away went Margaret Mordaunt back to B — , 
with as many new thoughts and feelings struggling 
in her heart and brain, as beset the young scholar 
digesting his first perusal of Homer. 

On arriving at the Deanery, the stillness of the 
old place struck a chill into her heart. She almost 
sickened, while mounting the muffled staircase, at the 
accustomed smell of mildew; well-calculated to suggest 
to the invalid proprietor, visions of medicine chests, 
water-gruel, and the family vault. Once in her father's 
presence, however, her heart- sickness vanished; for 
she was greeted not only with one of the Dean's out- 
bursts of nervous emotion, but with that outbeaming 
smile of innermost love, which never beams more 
brightly than from the eyes of a parent. Many had lately 
dwelt fondly upon Margaret; but none with the hal- 
lowing light that fell upon her from those of her 
father. 

Poor old man! - — He was inexpressibly glad to 
have her near him again; and it was an act of real 
self-sacrifice to have spared her so long! — Margaret 
felt that it was; and every moment felt it more and 
more, as she noticed how far less well in bodily health 
he appeared, than when they parted at Dursley. Could 
fretting for her company have diminished his strength 
and appetite; so as to bring into such striking relief 
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the lineaments of that handsome profile, the boast of 
the partial spinsters of R — ? 

"Yon have not been taken care of during my ab- 
sence, dear papa,^ said Margaret, taking his hand, 
after assuming her habitual place by his side. "Mrs. 
Graves has allowed you to grow quite thin and lan- 
guid. Do you feel ill? — Does Harman foresee a fit 
of the gout?" — 

"Not in the least, my dear — not in the least!** 
— quickly rejoined her father, as if superior to his 
usual evil forebodings. "I never felt better in my 
Hfe." 

But his faltering voice belied his words: and when 
he laid his hand upon the head of his daughter, it 
trembled more than she had ever felt it before. 

"I am afraid then that the R — people have been 
boring you?" she fondly persisted. "That trouble- 
some Archdeacon has been worrying you witib Chapter 
squabbles; or Mrs. Pleydell has renewed her daily 
calls?'' — 

"No, my darling. Everything has been quieter 
than usual; and the Pleydells are still at Sear- 
borough." 

Margaret said no more. She almost feared that 
her father might have missed the society of Mrs. Pley- 
dell and her niece, rather than her own. For she had 
been warned at Dursley that the mellow spinster fully 

intended to become her mother-in-law! 

9* 
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B7 degrees, roused by her questions, the Dean 
grew more cheerful; interesting himself in the details 
of her visit to Dursley, and recalling to mind his ju- 
venile acquaintance with Sir Claude, well known at 
Eton by the name of Lying Fanshawe. And when 
night came, and after the basin of gruel swallowed 
apparently with his usual gusto, the Dean, summoned 
to rest by Harman, took leave of her by saying, 
"God bless you, my own dearest child. It makes me 
happy to have you under my roof again I" Margaret 
felt that she had been wrong throughout; — most so, 
perhaps, in having remained so long away. 

Next morning, it was impossible not to discern 
that the Deanery looked far more grim and desolate 
than before her introduction to brighter scenes. Her 
book grew heavy in her hand, as she endeavoured to 
turn the pages. She could not work; for there was 
no one to read or chat to her, to animate her stitch- 
ing. The fire smoked slightly; and she rang for some 
logs to make a blaze. But firewood was not the order 
of the day at the Deanery: Dr. Mordaunt entertaining 
a sanatory dread of carbonic acid gas. She was fain, 
therefore, to put up with the smothering atmosphere, 
and the quarto which so weightily replaced the light 
reviews and pleasant serials of Dursley Park. But 
she felt that life at the Deanery of R — was a pon- 
derous vehicle, moving upon creaking wheels. 

Her spirits were not cheered by a letter from her 
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brother WilKam; which, some days after her return, 
was placed in her hands. — Not that it was of a de^ 
sponding nature. Far from it. The letter was only 
too light — too wild — too reckless! The writer 
was evidently fluctuating on those buoyant pinions of 
Hope, so apt to elevate the sanguine into perilous al- 
titudes. 

"I have capital news of our suit, dearest Meg," 
wrote he. "There seems little question but that Ja- 
nuary will see it decided in our favour. At first, you 
know, I determined, in the event of gaining it, to re- 
sign the allowance of five hundred a-year made me 
by my father. But the dear old fellow, with his usual 
gentlemanly liberality, would not entertain the propo- 
sition; for which, between ourselves, I am thankful — 
seeing that, like many of my betters at Ch. Ch.j and 
most of my worsers, I have managed to get confound- 
edly in debt. But what I am far more grateful for to 
Providence and my grandmother than even the power 
of honestly whitewashing myself, is the certainty of 
escaping the tarring, without the feathering, to which 
I am so barbarously predestined by my nearest of kin. 
To think of being able to pitch into the great deep 
the living of Mildenhall, with all its tithes, instead of 
tying it like a mill-stone round my neck! — No one 
— not even my worst friend or best enemy — could 
think it necessary for me to take orders, now that I 
am so amply provided for. I have already signified 
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as much to Begy; who seems to be maundering on in 
his lymphatic courtship of Anne Mordaunt; accom- 
panying the Mildenhalls from one mineral spring or 
crack or quack doctor to another; in search of lea eaux 
de Joiwence for a mouldy Viscount; who haying been 
only half-alive through his three score years, has lived 
only thirty. Q. E. D. What I write to ask you, 
my dear sister, is to break mildly to the old gentle- 
man all I have cavalierly manifested to my unloving 
brother; namely, that I have positively determined 
against entering the Church,'* 

This was a trying commission for Margaret. Her 
father's heart was set upon seeing his favourite son 
succeed him in his preferment; and, on William's ac- 
count, costly improvements had been sanctioned at 
Mildenhall Rectory. The only personal vanity, indeed, 
indulged in by the popular Dean, was the notion that 
when he was gone, a Mordaunt would still be cited as 
an orthodox pillar of the Church; gentlemanly in de- 
portment, and spotless in social life as in his surplice. 
Graces more ghostly were beyond his imagining. But 
he did hope that William would be loved by his pa- 
rishioners, respected in his diocese, and dignified in 
the pulpit. 

Aware of all this, his daughter could not bear to 
think of his disappointment. More cognizant of the 
frailties of her brother's character, she was far from 
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wishing him to take Orders, unless his mind were pre- 
pared for the sacrifices due to his vocation. But she 
had firmly hoped that time would render him more 
steady; and that at the app>ointed season, William 
would adopt those graver views of the duties of life, 
essential to perfect his charater. Her hopes were now 
at an end. He was evidently growing flightier and 
flightier. But why inflict upon her the task of re- 
moving the scales from the eyes of their father? 

It was November weather; and the cold fog of a 
drizzly day filled the room whenever the casement 
was slightly opened to dispel the gusts of smoke. 
Nothing could be more depressing. As soon as the 
Dean in his wadded gown made his appearance, Mar- 
garet endeavoured to enliven his monotonous day by 
reading to him, first the newspaper, next, one of those 
favourite volumes of Cowper, or Hayley, from which for 
half a century, he had extracted a mild satisfaction. 
But in labouring mechanically through the University 
Intelligence of the Morning Herald, or some lengthy 
letter signed "Philalethes," or "Ecclesiasticus," touch- 
ing Diocesal wrongs or Catholic Innovations, she was 
pained at the querulous drone insensibly acquired by 
her own weary voice. While reciting the milk-and- 
water trials of "Serena," or the namby-pamby philo- 
sophy of the "Task," her soul thirsted for the stirring 
ballads of Macaulay, or the touching lyrics of Tenny- 
son and Longfellow, which she had recently heard 
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with her earSj — how exquisitely declaimed by one 
of the most harmonious voices 'in the world! — 

She managed, however, to read her father gradual- 
ly to sleep: (a frequent triumph, alas! of filial piety 
on hazy November afternoons;) when the muffin bell 
tinkles the knell of parting day, and firelight gains 
th« ascendancy over that cobweb-coloured daylight, 
which England enjoys after the sun has entered 
Aquarius. ' 

Then, having closed her thin quarto, she laid it 
patiently on her knees, lest by moving she should dis- 
turb the Dean; and supplied the want of better occu- 
pation by one of those fire-gazing reveries which are 
supposed to discover towns and cities in the burning 
coals; but which are far more apt to detect "antres 
vast and desarts idle," in the solitudes of our own 
heart. 

Could any girl, still in her teens, have done less 
at such a moment, than waste a thought on Dun 
Patty; and two or three on the gallant cavalier, who, 
as poor Hood sings. 

Rode 80 gaily by her side, 
And whispered her so near, 

while instructing her to manage that wilful palfrey? — 
Pleasant was it to recal their rambling rides through 
the woodlands, where tiie sturdy old oaks defended 
against the autumnal breezes their coats of tawny; 
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where the acorns came rattUng down like hail, and 
the pine-cones were impelled like shuttlecocks from the 
elastic boughs. The feathery fern, deepening from 
gold to russet, the robins singing among the fading 
branches, the aromatic fragrance of the dewy woods, 
were again around her. She seemed to hear the 
muffled tramp of the horses on the moist grass strewn 
with dead leaves; the merry laughter of the Har- 
greaves in the distance; the occasional short gallop of 
a horseman breaking forward to apprise the stragglers 
of some change in the route; the shout addressed to 
some lagging groom, or vagrant of the party. And 
still, the same ingratiating whisper breathing in her 
ear; and still, the blue sky bending over all: — that 
clear, ultra-marine autumnal sky, flecked with fleecy 
^clouds; or encrusted with hard, high, gleams of sheeny 
white, like lapis lazuli with mother of pearl. 

How different from the low-browed, smoky, dingy 
library from whence that youthful spirit took its 
flight! — Margaret! make the most of thy vision! — 
Thou wilt recur to it, child, in drearier scenes, amidst 
the stem realities of life, as to a mirage of thy heart's 
first love: — 

that all 
Which Eve hath left her daughters since her fall. 

Already, alas! a dark perspective gloomed before 
her, to counterbalance these pleasant reminiscences. 
If a second time invited to Dursley, she could not 
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again leave her father; and even if again invited, and 
faithless to her filial duties, no chance of a second 
meeting with Herbert Fanshawe. Sir Claude had 
more than once apprised her that he and his son 
were bound for Paris; that they were to spend the 
winter there, at the express invitation of his old friend 
the Ambassador; and though she might have supposed 
it possible for the mercurial son to change his mind, 
that hard-featured, hard-hearted, hard-headed, but 
particularly soft-spoken old K. C. £., was as immutable 
as an almanack. 

Then rose other dreams before the mild, grey eyes, 
still strained, as if to examine the glowing grate: 
dreams of Paris — that Paradise of forbidden fruit, 
where intellectual excitement is sublimated to its high- 
est ecstacy; and sensual pleasures are purified of half 
their grossness. Paris would interpose between them 
like a gorgeous curtain, whose velvet folds no 
thought of her would ever penetrate, — the flattery 
she had found so irrestible would, perhaps address it- 
self to other ears; and the sweet smiles which had en- 
thralled her, poison some other heart. — She wished, 
she almost wished it had never been her fortune to 
incur the fatal influence of Herbert Fanshawe's love. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The shadows flit upon the wall , 

By the ^ till dancing fire-flames made ; 
And now they slamberf moveless all, 

And now they melt to one deep shade , 
But not from me shall this mild darkness steal thee, 
I dream (hee with mine eyes and at my heart I feel thee. 

COLERIDGE. 

. She thought all this over again that night upon 
her pillow; in the vague moment preceding slumber, 
so exquisitely described by Coleridge; when the colour 
of our latest reflections is apt to influence the texture 
of our dreams; that instant of the 86,400, which, of 
all others, one would select to be remembered in by 
the person whose affections are dearest to us upon 
earth. 

Whether Margaret's visions of the night were in- 
spired or not by her reminiscences, she certainly woke 
next morning — « 

In that perplexity of mind 

Which dreams too earnest leave behind; 

nor could she forbear congratulating herself that she 
should have the day to herself, to be sad in. 

"Thank Heaven, those tiresome Pleydclls are still 
at«the sea^side," said she. ^'I could not have borne 
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their officious cross-questioning concerning the Durs- 
ley party. My father is so different; — asking no- 
thing more than one wants to tell, and putting no 
misconstructions on one's tellings, or one's silence." 

The weather was perseveringly disagreeable, as if 
priding itself on its ill-doing; and Margaret resumed 
her place in the same chair, with the self- same book 
in her hand, with her beautifully braided hair yielding 
back the same streaks of light to the same reflections 
from the fire, as though she had been nailed to her 
place all night, like an Italian greyhound tortured at 
leisure in one of Majendie's experiments. Unhappily, 
the Dean was less slumberous than the preceding day. 
Still more unhappily, a letter from the Lazenbys ha- 
ving put him into unusual spirits, he began to talk of 
William, and his happy prospects in life, as was his 
wont when his digestion was good. 

In the midst of his cheerful .anticipations, as he sat 
with Margaret's hand clasped in his own — while 
with the other she held the still unopened volume, 
carefully marked at their leaving off, which, poor girl, 
she was very little likely otherwise to have remember- 
ed, — the door was opened by Harman less gingerly 
than usual, to announce "Sir Claude and Mr. Fan- 
shawe." 

A hurried business it was for Margaret to disen- 
gage her hand, and lay aside "The Triumphs of 
Temper" in time to welcome them with decorum. So 
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eompletely, indeed, was she startled, that Herhert 
Fanshawe, presuming on the former graciousness of 
the Dean, took on himself the presentation of Ms 
father, as ''an old Eton friend of Dr. Mordaunt, most 
anxious to have the honour of renewing his acquain- 
tance after a lapse of five-and-thirty years." 

As thoroughly "lying Fanshawe" as when they 
trap-hailed together aforetime in the playing-fields. Sir 
Claude stepped hriskly up to the infirm man; pressed 
his hand with plausible unction; and asked more 
questions in a breath, than the Dean was in the habit 
of answering in a week. Any one might have sup- 
posed not only that the K. C. B. had driven to R — , 
ten miles out of his way on his road to town, solely 
for the pleasure of an interview with its popular Dean; 
but that, for years past. Sir Claude had entertained 
no dearer wish than to re-cement their broken in- 
timacy. For he was one of those worst of hypocrites 
who assume at will a truly naif bonhommie; — with a 
semblance of warmth capable of ripening green grapes 
on a northern wall. — Overpowered by his ardour, 
the Dean felt ashamed that he should have judged 
him so severely in boyhood, and so completely for- 
gotten him ever since. 

His son, meanwhile, profited by the reminiscences 
they were mutually recalling of Surly Hall and Brocas 
meadows, and "the Montem when Harberton was Cap- 
tain," to whisper in the ear of Margaret, tt faint echo 
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of all he had been hourly pouring into it before they 
parted at Dursley. He inquired anxiously when she 
W€U3 i^ain likely to visit the Hargreaves; and whethw, 
if he were able to get away from Paris for a week 
during the' carnival (when his father would be too 
much engaged to miss him) there would be any 
chance of his being welcome at R — ? 

He spoke of the misery of leaving England, as 
though a journey to Paris were an Arctic expedition; 
and of himself as the most wretched of victims, in 
being pledged to accompany Sir Claude, when his 
whole soul would remain riveted at R — . He called 
her "dear Margaret." Yes! in the faintest and ten- 
derest of whispers, with tears brimming in his eyes, 
he ventured to call her Margaret, "Aw Margaret." He 
said in short every thing usually said by young gen- 
tlemen at liberty to be desperately in love; but not 
quite at liberty to make an offer of their hand. 

What Sir Claude might be offering at that moment 
to the Dean, it would have been difficult to conjecture 
— so propitiating were his smiles — so flattering his 
words. It might be a son-in-law — it might be a 
mitre! ■ — For he expressed both wonder and indigna- 
tion at finding that Lord Mildenhail's interest had 
carried his old school-fellow no higher up the ladder 
of preferment than a "paltry Deanery;" and was ap- 
peased only on hearing that the Cain of the House 
of Mordaunt was in most precarious healtii; having 
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his peace to make with a higher Power than the First 
Lord of the Treasury. 

Having ascertained that his quondam cricket-mate 
never stirred from home, Sir Claude invited him stre- 
nuously to pay him a visit in Spring Gardens; and 
was just beginning to compliment him on the posses- 
sion of a daughter whose beauty was worthy to pro- 
duce the siege of a modern Troy, in a tone loud 
enough to bring blushes to the cheek of Margaret and 
cause those of her companion to wax paler than usual, 
when, lo ! once more — a rare occurrence twice within 
one day — the door of the library was thrown open 
for the announcement of visitors; and in cackled Mrs. 
and Miss PleydeU; like a couple of Shanghai fowls at 
a poultry show. 

At all times garnilous about nothing, ihey came 
prepared to relate to the Dean the incidents of their 
six weeks' pleasuring; with all the circumstantiality 
of two foolish vulgar women, accustomed to find their 
vapid anecdotes acceptable to a sedentary invalid. 
Devoid of tact to perceive that their tattle was impor- 
tunate ^ in presence of strangers, Mrs. Pleydell mo- 
nopolised the Dean, and her niece his daughter, with 
an outbreak of volubility such as distanced even Uiat 
of Sir Claude Fanshawe. 

On the entrance of these untimely visitors, the 
K. C. B. prepared himself to be affable; for had he 
found a bison seated by the fireside of Lord Milden- 
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hall's brother, he would 'have forborne with the beast, 
and inquired kindly after its health. But when Mrs. 
Pleydell (after playing over again all the rubbers at 
whist she had won or lost since she quitted R — , and 
discussing certain miraculous cures she had seen ef- 
fected by cod-liver oil, interlarding her narrative with 
the text and argument of the Bishop of R — 's last vi- 
sitation sermon), turned towards Herbert Fahshawe 
to inquire when they were to receive wedding favours 
for his marriage with their sweet young friend, Emma 
Hargreave, his patience ran short. He denied the 
imputation as angrily as if his son had been destined 
to a Cardinal's hat. 

"I imderstood that my good friend, Lady Har- 
greave was not quite satisfied with the match," re- 
torted the Archdeacon's lady. "For Lady Hargreave, 
bless her silly heart, has always had a hankering after 
titles. She would not have disliked for a son-in-law 
the son of our friend here, the Dean; merely because 
her daughter would be the Honourable Mrs. Mor- 
daunt. But you must not be downhearted. She'll 
come round in time. After all, what matters how 
people's letters are addressed*, or in what order they 
walk out of a room; and, except in such matters, 
what difference, pray, betwixt the Honourable Mrs. 
Mordaunt and plain Mrs. Fanshawe?" — 

It was poor consolation to Margaret, whose cheeks 
were dyed with crimson by this unladylike loquacity, 
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that the countenance of Herbert Fanshawe implied 
how much he pitied her for being condemned to as- 
sociate with such a Vandal, — 

Sir Claude, foreseeing no end to her visit, and ap- 
prehensive that she might bring her tomahawk to bear 
upon himself, rose to take leave. And as the door 
closed upon the departing guests, Margaret would fain 
have exclaimed with the despairing Juliet — 

^, , Farewell ! Heaven knows when we may meet again ! 

Her day for despair, however, was over. She re- 
pined no longer. She became active — she became 
cheerful. She ceased to fret that her brother had 
thrown his surplice aux orties; or to perceive that her 
father was wasting away. Nay, before a week was 
over, she had not only forgiven, but was almost be- 
ginning to feel an interest in the Fleydelis; as having 
been present at that memorable interview which en- 
riched her with the certainty of being beloved. 

The days might now be as dark as they pleased; 
the heart of Margaret was bright with excess of light. 
She read Hayley with as contented an intonation as 
though it had been Wordsworth; and Caliban might 
have brought her "firing at requiring," and she would 
not have perceived that pine logs replaced sea coal. 
All which must suffice as evidence that Margaret Mor- 
daunt was decidedly in love. 

Had it been otherwise, she could not haVe failed 

The Dearths Daughter* I. 10 
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to notice how often her father called for his spectacles, 
and put them oh to examine certain lengthy docu- 
ments which reached him per post, the corners wherer 
of were bound together with green galloon, and the 
edges of the paper jagged and business-like: -r- indi- 
cative of those concentrated essences of human right 
and human wrong, called legal documents. She must 
have seen that his face was growing care-craized ; that 
he ate his gruel without relish, and trifled with the 
spoon as with a tooth-pick. Though aware that the 
Hargreaves were absent from Dursley on a tour of 
visits, he more than once asked his daughter, in an 
absent way, why they never came to call upon her; 
and once, when Mrs. Pleydell remarked in his pre- 
sence upon the complimentary flourishes of Sir Claude 
Fanshawe as savouring of the foreign diplomat rather 
than the English gentleman, the Dean, usually so re- 
served and forbearing, exclaimed, as if inadvertently, 
"Ay! the same artful impostor as ever. — Plummet 
could never sound the depths of 'lying Fanshawe.'" 

Had not his mind been thorougly unhinged, he 
would not have let slip expressions so censorious. 

But a season was now at hand when, by universal 
consent of Christendom, worldly cares are annually set 
aside for the celebration of the great festival of the 
yeat. Christmas, vouchsafed as a Divine endowment, 
like the Jewish Sabbath to the pristine hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, lest perpetual contest with the 
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briars and flints of diis world should prove too harass- 
ing, was coming with its white banner of peace and 
good will uplifted in the gloomy sky; to bring back 
the absent, soften the surly, and reunite disjointed 
bonds of family union. 

The town of R — , as became its collegiate character, 
was uniformly prompt and lively in its Christmas de- 
monstrations. The cathedral bells began to ring, long 
before the beUs of less qualified steeples; and by St. 
Thomas's day, whole groves of holly and laurustinus 
made their appearance in the market-place. As in 
most cathedral towns, a variety of public doles were 
impending. Dame Bridget this, and Dame Mildred 
that, had bequeathed scores of silver groats and rations 
of manchet bread and strong beer, to hundreds of old 
men and women; while Sir Marmaduke Maultravers, 
knight of the shire in King Stephen's time, had given 
bolls of meal and bushels of malt to fifty Christian 
souls, to pray for the repose of his own at the festival 
of our Lord. 

But besides these moss-grown benefactions, to 

quicken the languid circulation of the ragged purlieus 

of the city, beeves and beer were liberally bestowed 

by the sitting members ; and coals and blankets sternly 

inflicted, with a suitable admonition, by the Bishop's 

lady. Sir Thomas Hargreave too, since he became a 

landed proprietor within the liberties of R — , had judged 

it becoming his income and his portliness to patronize 

10» 
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the poor, during the season of universal philanthropy; 
so that the same cart which conveyed from Dursley 
Park a huck to the corporation, and a leash of phea- 
sants to the Dean, took over as many fat sheep for 
distribution, as the bailiff considered due to his master's 
standing in the county. 

No wonder therefore that the bells chimed mer- 
rily; and while the very beggars grew indifferent to 
the holes in their shoes, because donations of worsted 
stockings were impending, the rich were, in their turn, 
preparing to make merry. Real Twelfth cakes, varie- 
gated as with encaustic tiles, superseded in the con- 
fectioners' window, those fictitious moulds of jelly in 
yellow glass , or pates de Perigord in Wedgewood-ware 
containing, like Gratiano's discourse, an infinite deal 
of nothing. Little boys in comforters, and little girls 
in beaver bonnets, fondly twitched by the hand along 
the pavement by shopping parents, announced that the 
holidays had begun; and the plate glass windows of 
Priggins and BradyU, the grand haberdashers and 
drapers of R — , whose mahogany counters and un- 
parallelled sacrifices were worthy of Oxford Street or 
the Gazette, exhibited, instead of festoons of gauzy 
kerchiefs and filmy ribbons, a display of furs worthy 
of a bazaar at Astrakan. 

The good Dean appeared to yield mechanically to 
the pressure from without. He listened without a mur- 
mur to Mrs. Pleydell's annual recapitulation of the 
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statistics of the Dorcas Society, over which she pre- 
sided, and to which he largely subscribed; the Branch 
Coal Society; the Cottage Scripture -reading Society; 
the Anti- Chimney -Sweepers' Association, and divers 
others of the humanity salves and elixirs, whereby the 
orthodox of R — affected to heal the wounds inflicted 
by their intolerance. 

One day, after undergoing this penance tUl the 
words "grateful recipients of this judicious Charity," 
seemed to ring in his ears almost louder than the 
chimes of St. Bennet's, Margaret was injudicious enough 
to follow up the alms-hunt, after Mrs. Pleydell and her 
niece had bustled their circulars into their muffs, and 
themselves out of the room, by a petition in favour of 
one of nurse Hatley's ever-craving offspring. 

. "Isaac Hatley writes me word, dear papa," said 
she, "that he is to sail for Australia the end of 
January — " 

"And a very good riddance, my dear, both for us 
and for his family." 

"But that his going depends on being able to make 
him up five-and-thirty pounds for passage money and 
outfit," continued Margaret. "I am sorry to say, I 
have only five-and-twenty left. But if you would be 
so very good as to advance me the other ten, I will 
repay it when we receive our arrears from Lady Mili- 
cent, which Williams assures me cannot fail to be 
within six weeks*" 
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An involuntary gesture of impatience betrayed the 
incredulity of the Dean. He had previously shrugged 
his shoulders at her martyrdom to the encroachments 
of the Hatleys. He might have been even provoked 
so far as some peevish remark, had not his eye been 
caught by the sweet face of his daughter: — her lips 
apart while waiting his reply, and her soft gray eyes 
looking into his; as confident of favourable interpreta- 
tion as his dear Mary's, in their happiest days of at- 
tachment. 

To rebuke such a daughter would have been diffi- 
cult; to deny her, was impossible. He was more in- 
clined to be angry with himsdf for his first hasty 
moment of displeasure. His desk was open in a mo- 
ment, and a cheque written; not for the ten pounds 
demanded, but the whole five and thirty extorted by 
Isaac Hatley. 

"We must learn, dearest child, to be a little more 
chary of these fatal letters, L. S. D.," said the Dean, with 
a faint smile, as he placed in Margaret's hands the 
draft which was far more gratefully welcomed than if 
it had been a gift to herself. Something unusual — 
something constrained — in the tone of his voice, 
caused her, however, to pause in folding up the paper, 
which she purposed to enclose by the post to her 
protege. 

"In that case, dearest father, let me return tliis 
cheque to you," said she, with some emotion. "It 
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was only because I heard Mrs. Pleydell parading your 
donations, and fancied you must just now be very, 
very rich, that I trespassed so largely on your purse." 

"No, my child, keep it," said he. "I can afford 
you this little sum withoiit inconvenience. It was 
rather to the future I aUuded, Margaret. To secure 
ourselves against being poor, we must learn, my little 
girl, to be prudent. Your brother's marriage will be 
a heavy pull upon us all." 

"3fy brother's marriage?" exclaimed Margaret, in 
utter amazement; for so great a stranger was Re- 
ginald, in his natural home, that, at the name of 
brother, the idea of Willy alone presented itself. "I 
heard from him this morning. He alluded to nothing 
of the kmd." 

"It is only three weeks since he made the an- 
nouncement to myself," replied her father. "Nay, I 
doubt whether he would have thought it necessary to 
apply for my consent at all, had not my assistance in 
money -matters been wanting. Reginald marries his 
cousin, Anne Mordaunt; as everyone has long foreseen, 
and as her parents appear to have long intended." 

"But so suddenly! And without a line of intima- 
tion to any of us!" cried Margaret, a little relieved. 

"My brother Mildenhall's precarious health has 
been made the plea for hastening the ceremony," said 
the Dean. "It is certainly expedient, since Reginald 
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is .to remain with them on the continent, that the mar- 
riage should be solemnized at once." 

"Anne Mordaunt is older than my brother?" said 
Margaret, anxiously. 

"By a year or two. I have not seen my niece 
since she grew up. She was a cold, silent child; too 
much like her mother for my taste. Lady Mildenhall 
is one of the most reserved, calculating women I ever 
met with." 

Margaret had now re-seated herself, and replaced 
the cheque upon the desk. 

"And does William know of this match?" she 
inquired. 

"Most likely not. Eeginald was always cool and 
distant with his brother. Reginald has ever abided on 
that side of the house where the sun shone. He pre- 
ferred Mildenhall Abbey to Bassingdon Parsonage. 
Even when here, he always appears to look down 
upon us. He does not, however, feel superior to 
drinking out of our scanty cruise, and stoops to share 
our crust!" added the Dean, more bitterly than could 
have been expected of his gentle nature. 

"But may I not write and apprise Willy of an 
event so important to us all?" 

"He will be here in a few days, Margaret. Time 
enough then to inform him. . The settlements were 
signed by me while you were staying at Dursley. They 
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cannot have reached Italy. The ceremony cannot yet 
be solemnized." 

''I should have imagined that Reginald would 
desire the company of his only brother on an occasion 
so important," said Margaret, musingly. "His indif- 
ference towards his family does not promise well for 
Anne Mordaunt." 

"If my son's indifference were all we had to complain 
of!" ejaculated the Dean. "But let us not dwell upon 
the subject, my own Margaret. A thousand circum- 
stances connected with this match (a match which, 
Mrs. Pleydell informs me, the world considers unex- 
ceptionable!) have, I confess, wounded me to the 
soul!" 

"And you never breathed a word to me on the sub- 
ject, dearest father. While harassed by this business, 
you have allowed me to molest you about endless 
frivolous interests! — " 

"My little Margaret must not become careworn and 
wrinkled before her time!" said the Dean, again 
endeavouring to smile, as he accepted the dutiful kiss 
imprinted by his daughter upon his brow. "Time 
enough to think and talk of it all when Willy arrives 
to teach us, with his cheerful spirits, to make the best 
of our troubles. And now, go and dress for dinner, 
Margaret. For the first bell has rung; and Harman 
grumbles sadly if the soup is kept waiting." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I did send for thee' 
That Talbot's name might be in thee revived , 
When sapless age and weak unable limbs 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 

Shakespeare. 

It was a sad drawback upon Margaret's delight, 
when William's cheery voice was heard in the hall, 
and William's manly step on the stair, that vexations 
of divers kinds were throbbing in her heart when 
pressed to his after so long an absence. The Ch. Ch. 
atmosphere which still surrounded him on his arrival, 
would doubtless evaporate, the moment she disclosed 
her difimal story. 

But to her surprise — perhaps to her relief — Willy 
would not hear of being miserable. 

She told her worst, and he was nearly as joyous 
as ever! 

"You amaze me, my pet," cried he, "to have ex- 
pected kinder dealing from Begy! / gave him up two 
years ago — gave him up, I mean, as more than a 
tolerably gentlemanly acquaintance. We shake hands 
when we meet, and talk plausibly about the weather. 
But ever since he took to doing the heir-presumptive 
of Mildenhall Abbey, he ceased to be a brother of 
mine. " 
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"Oh! WiUy, WUlyl" 

"Nay, I believe he has as completely forgotten as 
I have, that we ever wore patched jackets together at 
Bassingdon Parsonage. Regy is now such a painfully 
well-dressed, well-mannered young gentleman, that, as 
the railway queen said of her king, 'he 's like a pat of 
butter on a hot plate — one never knows where to 
have him.'" , 

"Oh! "Willy, Willy!" — again remonstrated Mar^ 
garet. And in order, if possible, to render him a mo- 
ment serious, she slightly alluded to her father's inti- 
mation of pecuniary distress. 

William Mordaunt did listen then. For a moment, 
his cheerful face was over -clouded. But the mist 
cleared off again as quickly. 

"My dear Meg," cried he, encircling his sister's 
waist with his arm, and looking fondly into her tear- 
ful eyes, "how can you be so absurdly cast down be- 
cause my father, nettled by Regy's contemptuous usage, 
is labouring under a fit of dyspepsia! The old fellow 
is a little out of sorts; that ^8 all. I dare say Harman 
has been bullying him; or Mrs. Graves has perhaps 
been making his gruel too thick. — But in difficulties? 
— Impossible! — My father has a splendid income; 
and does not spend a third of it!" 

"He makes us large allowances, Willy." 

"Granted. Thirteen hundred a-year, between the 
three} and Regy's wages, I suppose, will now be 
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raised. Not a bad dodge, eh! Margaret, to double 
one's income by so slight a ceremony as matrimony. 
But even if the MUdenhalls have exacted a thousand 
a-year, the Dean of R — must still have elbow-room 
to keep up the ball." 

"I am glad you think so; for you understand 
money-matters better than I do. But my father has 
always been so liberal — so charitable; and Harman 
and Mrs. Graves are such cormorants, that I cannot 
help fearing he is really a little embarrassed. When 
he talked to me about it on Thursday, that is, when 
I made him talk about it, his hand was as cold as 
marble," 

"Peoples' hands are' usually as cold as marble 
when made to talk about things they dislike. My father 
above all; for he is naturally a reserved man. My 
father hates to discuss business of any kind. I have 
seen him hesitate about broaching a money question 
as I do about pulling the string of a shower-bath. 
He used to take a third glass of claret, (in defiance of 
Harman and a fit of the gout), when, on the eve of 
our departure for College, it became necessary to vote 
the supplies." 

"May you prove in the right," said Margaret, with 
a heavy sigh; for at that moment, it struck her that 
Willy had inherited %ome portion of their father's an- 
tipathy to disagreeable discussions. "But I still think 
something serious is preying on his mind." 
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"You exaggerate, Meg, you really exaggerate, as 
the Gascon said to the executioner, who told him he 
was condemned to he hanged instead of broken on the 
wheel. When my father is undergoing a nervous fit, 
anything and everything preys upon his mind: and, 
like the feather and the dump in an exhausted receiver, 
all things have equal weight with him. The buzzing 
moth torments him as much as the gnawing worm. 
Ask Harman, and he will satisfy you that a few spoon- 
fuls of Gregory's mixture will set the disorganised 
machine to rights. And now let us talk about some- 
thing else, my dear child; and be Christmassy and com- 
fortable. Tell me about R — and its whist tables? — 
Are the Pleydells plotting an evening entertainment 
against the peace of the place?" — 

"I have seen little of them since they returned from 
Scarborough." 

"True. I forgot that you have been staying at 
Dursley, and grown fine and fastidious. You have 
probably learned to call the Pleydells et hoc Hhose 
people of R—!'" 

"On the contrary, I learnt nothing at Dursley but 
to ride restive horses and dance the Mazurka," replied 
Margaret, endeavouring to meet his livelier mood. 

"Under the tuition of my friend, Herbert Fan- 
shawe; — eh! Margaret?" 

Her colour rose vividly as he spoke. 

"Come, come! Don't look guiltier than I hope the 
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occasion needs," resumed William, carelessly. — "The 
worst I heard about you was that Herbert Fanshawe 
and the Hargreave girls have been inducting you into 
the mysteries of Belgravianism; and that you are ifot 
only up to riding Dun Fatty, with a snaffle, but to 
whispering in conseryatories, and flirting over albums, 
like the best- taught Seraphina going! — '' 

''And who has been writing all this nonsense to 
you?" 

"Know me better, sweetest sister, than to accuse 
me of correspondence with any one but my tailor! — 
I have not read or written a letter for ages, except to 
and from^ your little ladyship — duns and lawyers* 
letters excepted.— No, Meg! the evil reported of you 
was told by word of mouth. Dick Hargreave, who 
has been in town with me for the last two days, in- 
formed me (and Ms hand, too, Margaret, was cold 
when he related the shocking fact) that you had cut 
out his sister Emma with our friend Herbert, and 
were both going it like an express train!" - — 

"And you believed all this?" 

"I believed that you had been snubbing my friend 
Dick; who appears, Margaret, to love you 'not wisely 
but too well.' " 

"About as well as you love Esther Fleydell! — 
During my whole stay at Dursley, we did not exchange 
ten words! — " 

"Then it must have been your own fault, Meg; for 
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he preached about you till I began to long for the 
close of the sermon. Dick's powers of prosing are of 
the first quality. — He will one day make a model 
county-member." — 

^'At Dursley, Mr. Hargreave seldom opens his lips. 
At Dursley, he is a mere kill-joy." 

^'Because the only rational animal on the estate! 
His family weigh upon him like lead; and then wonder 
he has not spirits to dance on the tight-rope. Ha! 
those dear old bells! with their memories of snap- 
dragon, weak negus, and lady's fingers; and Esther 
Pleydell drawing lots for the last life at commerce. — 
How young it makes one, Margaret, to hear them 
again!" — 

"Are you already old enough to want such a re- 
minder?" said his sister, gaily. 

"Older, by ten centuries, than when we parted," 
was his careless retort; "as old, within a hundred 
years or so, as that prince of grey-beards, my brother 
Beginald." 

"At all events, you have shown little haste to hear 
Qur poor bells: since you have been idling in town 
these two days." 

"Who told you I had been idling? I wish the 
Lord Chancellor may ever work so hard! I promise 
you Hargreave and I not only heard the chimes at 
midnight, but looked ten o'clock in the morning in 
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tlie face, as well as the fogs of Gray's Inn would 
aUow." 

"Dearest Willy, what can have taken you and Mr. 
Hargreave, together, to Gray's Inn!" 

"To make our wills, of course. No matter, Meg! 
The business that caused us to hunt in couples,' so 
early, was of a nature to prove to me that Dick Har- 
greave is a friend worth scores of Fanshawes, or Regi- 
nald Mordaunts. I was going to say that Dick was the 
man for my money; perhaps, I ought to admit that I 
am the man for his. If it were not for that family of 
his, I would sooner see you married to Dick Hargreave 
than to the finest gentleman of my acquaintance." 

An involuntarily expression of repugnance over- 
spread the delicate features of Miss Mordaunt. That 
sullen, silent, uncourteous being, who had all but 
sent her to Coventry: who walked every morning 
without apology, into his sister's morning-room to per- 
fume it with his leather shooting-leggings; and who 
regularly went to sleep of an evening, when Mendel- 
sohn or Beethoven, or the vague melodies of Schubert, 
resounded in the music-room: — a man without a soul, 
and in a wide-wake; — ■ a man who knew not French, 
but was well-up in the Manual of the Art of Drain- 
ing. — 

For a time, indignation kept her silent. Nor was 
she in much haste to renew a tete-a-tSte with the reck- 
less brother, who might again attempt to break a lance 
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with her in the cause of Dick Hargreave; or haxard 
allusions to Herbert Fanshawe, which she scarcely 
knew how to parrj. 

Instead, meanwhile, of dwelling on her fatlicr's 
grievMices, ghe resigned herself to be carried forward 
by the rippling current of her brother's gaiety. When- 
ever or wherever, a ray of sunshine appeared, it was 
sure to fall on William; and the Dean, when he cut 
down the lime-tree because it gave shelter to song- 
birds and quivered in the summer-breeze, little anti- 
cipated that he should be one day afflicted with a son, 
whose carol was perpetually audible, even through his 
baized doors. 

Before WUiiam had been many days established at 
B — , the Hargreaves made their appearance witli an 
earnest renewal of invitations. Though it had been 
a blow to the young ladies to discover that he pos- 
sessed a surreptitious elder brother — a brother not 
only robust of health, but on the eve of marrying to 
perpetuate a superfluous branch, and shut out their 
views of the Mildenhall coronet, — they appreciated 
the value of Willy Mordaunt as a good-looking part- 
ner, and well-bred acquaintance. Besides they had 
been commanded by their peremptory father to culti- 
vate the Mordaunt family, and were fain to obey. For 
Sir Thomas was absolute. And as the discriminating 
Hawthorne observes: '^ there is no greater bug-bear 
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than a strong willed relative in the circle of his own 
connections." 

The Mordaunts, however, were just then as hard 
to cultivate as Bagshot, or any other Heath. The 
brother and sister, severally uneasy, relied on each 
other's company for support, that each might be the 
better able to cheer the poor old Dean. Neither of 
them would hear of leaving him, even for a day. 
Home is doubly home at Christmas-tide; and to che- 
rish even its tribulations appears a duty. Sir Thomas 
Hargreave's pheasants might have been sparrows, for 
any hold they obtained over WiUiam and his Purdeys. 

It was in vain the two girls boasted to Margaret 
of the new and far pleasanter party about to assemble 
under their roof; for it is observable, in houses like 
theirs, that a perpetual change of slides in the magic- 
lantern is considered essential to its brilliancy; where- 
as in old mansions, the circle of friends and guests 
is fis permanent as the rookery. They announced 
theatricals and charades, and talked of a three pom- 
melled saddle made by Whippy for Dun Patty, under 
their brother Richard's direction. But Margaret's am- 
bitions about horsemanship were just then limited to 
the Bois de Boulogne; and as to the coverts of Durs- 
ley, as far as she was concerned, they would have 
been drawn a blank. 

The Dean sat chafing his thin shinbone before the 
£bre without a word, during the explosion of Lady 
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Hargreave*s hospitality. In silence he heard her as- 
sure his daughter how charmed she would be with 
the bed-room of the western gallery, which had been 
refurnished since she left them; and how her daughter's 
picture by Thorburn had arrived from town, and was 
waiting to be hung up till she had chosen the 
place. 

He said nothing either to prevent or to promote 
the purposed visit. But when it had been firmly de- 
clined, and the Hargreave tribe had rustled their vo- 
luminous skirts out of the room, and the door was 
closed, and all things restored to the stillness he so 
dearly prized, the Dean pressed Margaret's hand to 
his lips, and gently thanked his son for his kindness 
in remaining with him. 

There was something inexpressibly touching in the 
humility of his paternal gratitude. 

"I don't think the old fellow is quite well; his 
heart is so softened!" observed Willy to his sister, 
winking away a rising tear, when, soon afterwards, 
they found themselves alone. 

Meanwhile, Paris — that butterfly which, in de- 
fiance of crysalis transformation, flutters its gaudy 
wings in winter time more gaily than at midsummer, 
— was tuning up the fiddles of thousands of orches- 
tras, developing the interest of hundreds of new dra- 
mas, and glittering in mjriads of artistic inventions to 
tempt the generosity of the rich, the envy of the poor, 
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and tickle into ecstasy those five poor senses vouch- 
safed us for milder exercise. 

The jour de Van was come and gone, with its io»- 
bons and etrennes; an epidemic of pound-foolishnesB 
condemning the remaining twelve months to pennj- 
wisdom. That effervesceijce of excitement which no- 
thing but the spontaneous combustion of a continental 
crowd ever creates, was filling the theatres, the ball- 
rooms, the very streets, with smiling faces and merry 
voices whose gaiety is as the crackling of thorns. 

Diplomatic f^tes abounded. The Tuileri^s shone 
nightly. Drama, song., dance, prgie, succeeded each 
other like tempting courses at the banquet of life. 
The Fanshawes, who were the very people to sup full 
of these highly-spiced viands, luxuriated in the pun- 
gent atmosphere of Paris life, as revived wireworms 
dance merrily in vitriol. The levity of Parisian wit, 
with its epigrammatic repartees, was the diapason at- 
tuned for their ears; the malicious carricature or bitter 
sketch, the tit-bits meet their eyes. The son, an ac- 
complished mimic, was able to enliven the histrionic 
suppers whose champagne is rendered piquant by pro- 
fessional spites, with imitations of our eniinei^ perfor- 
mers, whether on the stage of the Theatres Royal, or 
of St. Stephens. He sang too with all the feeling in 
which he was deficient; and, thanks to these diversi- 
fied accomplishments, obtained the sort of succes 
which sensible men disdain, and moral men abomi- 
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nate; but which an acolyte of fashion would pnrchase 
^th his perdition. 

Sir Claude looked on with a toleraht smile, which 
he nfiistook for a smile of superiority. When arty of 
his English friends deplored the dissipated habits of 
his son, he answered that '^he had been young hiiji'>' 
self, and that il faut que la jeunesse se pcLsaeJ^ But to 
the French, he admitted his conviction that les coulisses 
and les petits soupers^ masked balls and public gardens, 
constitute the academic portico of a young man de- 
stined for public life. 

"/^ faut passer par ZA, mon cherP' he observed to 
the Austrian secretary of legation, a roue, whose pre- 
mature decrepitude afforded the best coinmentary tipon 
the next. *^Avant cTetre homme politique, il faut devenir 
rhomme blase " 

The K. C. B. himself, was a much at home on the 
pave of Paris as Eob Roy on his native heath. When- 
ever in England, he found himself iii danger of be* 
coming an honest man, which he called growing ptosy, 
back he Went to the land of double-meaiiings; and, 
Antasus-like, had only to touch the asphalte of the 
Boulevards with his varnished boot, to renew his 
strength as a political intrigant. Whatever tittle huiig 
upon his hands, te expended in that focus of finesse, 
where private life is a plot, and conspiracy the normal 
state of society. 

In England, official men talk ehiefiy of Meltcm or 
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Newmarket, ballet-dancers or cooks. Except on the 
day of publication of a new Edinburgh or Quarterly, 
or a crack pamphlet, or of the opening of the Session, 
or the downfall of a ministry, public measures- are 
seldom canvassed among those who have enough to 
do in manufacturing them. The Sir Claude Fan- 
fihawes, who, like Shakespeare's Bezonian (query Bi- 
sognon?) must "speak or die," come to be voted 
bores, and soon find their house counted out. 

But in Paris, where conversation is one of the 
staple commodities of life, he found himself listened to, 
a charge de revanche^ whenever he chose to pretend 
to the secret information, rarely, if ever, obtained by 
those by whom it is likely to be promulgated. 

As "an Amurath, an Amurath succeeds," Sir 
Claude had hoped to find, in his brilliant son, an 
Hereditary Prince of Small Talk, who would fetch 
and carry early intelligence, cdrrespond with attaches 
and editors, and mouth in the ears of the nobodies the 
nothings he had picked up among the somebodies. 
But, as yet, the handsome Herbert remained superior 
to the dirty work of such a vocation. He was "s^l 
climbing trees in the Hesperides;" still convinced that 
the Presence Chamber may be attained by the grand 
staircase as easily as by the back stairs. He felt 
qualified to carry the fortress of life by a coup de main^ 
rather than descend to such petty strategy. 

Herbert Fanshawe entertained personal projects. 
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on thie other hand, which he deemed it inexpedient to 
confide to the old diplomat so apt to over-yarnish his 
mask, that no one could mistake it for his face; and, 
intense as was his enjoyment of the hals masques of 
the Carnival, with their soupers fins and compromising 
breakfasts, he never lost sight of the Christmas visit 
he had promised and vowed to Margaret Mordaunt. 
January was passing away; and, as yet, he had been 
unable to obtain leave of absence from Sir Claude, 
"to run over to England for a week or two.*' But, 
though that great parental authority bad been the first 
to suggest the advantage of an alliance with the Dean's 
daughter, he saw safety in delay. 

"I had not thought you so young, my boy, as to be 
enthralled by a pair of grey eyes!" was Sir Claude's 
sneering reply, when Herbert solicited his passport, 
L (?., a credit on his banker. 

The Lovelace of the day was about to retort, 
"enthralled by the irresistable charms of sixty thousand 
pounds, with a slice of a tolerable landed estate," ac- 
coijding to his father's previous suggestions. But he 
checked himself. He remembered, perhaps, the story 
of the wizard Michael Scott's finessing with the devil; 
and would fain have replied, somewhat after the 
fashion of that arch -master of glampurye, — "What 
is that to thee? Take thy pen, Diabolus, and write 
an order upon Drummond." — But he felt that his 
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cause "^ronld bfe better served by reminding his father 
of the pre6arioils condition of Lord Mildenhall. 

"At all events, wait the result," was the cautious 
rejoinder. "When the Dean takes possession of his 
fortune, atid the lawsuit is decided, time enough to 
come forward. I have watched the Law Reports in 
the Times, and the Bournemouth Will Cause has cer- 
tainly not come on." 

"But if the Mordaunts gain it, and the Dean be- 
comes a peer and a millionnaire, how many preten- 
dants do you suppose will struggle with me for the 
prize?" said Herbert, arranging his whiskers with a 
pocket-comb, "First in the field, my dear father, is 
an advantage with which I do not feel myself qualified 
to dispense." 

"You are grown wondrously modest of a sudden!" 
— retorted Sir Claude. "Luckily, I am at hand to 
prevent your committing yourself. I '11 tell you what, 
my boy! If I had to begin life again, and found 
myself what is called in love, — by Jove! I'd cut 
out the place as if bitten by a mad dog, and cauterize 
the wound afterwards; to seciire myself against any 
recurrence of a malady so frightful and so fatal." 

Sutih was the influence against which Margaret had 
to coiitehd. Such was the father of him for whom the 
prayers of the pure and high-minded girl rose nightly 
to Heaven, as fervent as those of a mother praying 
for her ailing child. 
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But Herbett wai^ as yet a seraph compared "^th 
the corrupt old diplomat. Herbert, if wicked, wa^ 
weak in wickedness. He was his own dupe as t^ell 
as his father's. The delay imposed upon him was 
vexatious; but he had not sufficient fixity of purpose 
to rebel against the interdictions of Sir Claude. A few 
days, moreover, served to reconcile him to his fate. 
No place on earth like Paris for obliterating resolu- 
tions, good or bad. 

Even when Barty Tomlinson made his annual ap- 
pearance at the H6tel Bristol, to get up dinner anec- 
dotes for the London season, and secure invitations to 
the Embassy by informing his Excellency that his 
cuisine was a failure, and her Excellency that it was a 
slow thing to have a Spitz dog for a pet, when pugs 
were the only animals which Dufflemagne considers 
worth the attention of the dog-stealers , — ev^n wheh 
little Tomlinson informed him, while monopolizing the 
hearth-rug at the Cercle, that though he had so scan- 
dalously thrown over poor Emma Hargreave for the 
Dean's daughter, neither of them would be at all thfe 
worse for it — Miss Hargreave having picked up a 
case with an Irish peer, or Scotch bishop ^ or railway 
contractor, or something or other of that demi-semi- 
description; while Miss Mordaunt had thrown him 
over, in her turn, for — he had forgotten ivhom, — 
probably the Master in Chancery to whom her Will 
Cause was referred; even then, though he longed to 
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lapidate the little gossip with his own flashy waistcoat- 
studs, he scarcely repented having adhered to the city 
where hearts are so hard and entrees so tender. 

The suppers of Eglantine, and breakfasts of Guy 
de Choiseul, were worth a hundred visits to the 
Deanery. Once caught up in the whirlwind of dis- 
sipation, the every-day world is lost sight of. Lan- 
guid with irregular hours and wild excesses, the over- 
taxed instrument becomes out of tune; and there was 
more risk that Herbert Fanshawe might wreak retri- 
bution on little Tomlinson by one of those vitriolic 
retorts which burn to the bone and must be slaked 
with blood-spill, than disturb himself by a precipitate 
return to England to redeem an equivocal pledge. 

One morning, while breakfasting with Sir Claude, 
at Tortoni's, on curried shrimps and cplerons de dinde 
a la gldce^ his father, unable to elicit more than mo- 
nosyllables by way of conversation, from one who, 
having gone through the conflict of a champagne supper 
at four, found it difficult to break his squeamish fast 
at noon, called for "Galignani," with his coffee, to 
aid his disgestion. And a very potent chasse-cafe it 
is, that epitome of pungent condiments! For if a tes- 
selated page, variegated with close-grained polished 
fragments of "Times," "Post," "Chronicle" and 
"Daily News," "Examiner," "Spectator," and 
"Punch," fail to produce a brilliant mosaic, where. 
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in the name of printer's ink, is entertainment to be 
found? — 

One by one these dainty morsels of intelligence or 
opinion, underwent their deglutition; \yith as much 
appetite as could be expected of a chef who had as- 
sisted in the cooking of the raw material of similar 
bills of fare. No one knew better than Sir Claude, 
that the "our long-founded and, we trust, not wholly 
uninfluential opinion of the policy dI the Porte," 
emanated, perhaps, from some lanky lad, dipping his 
steel pen into a maiden ink bottle, in an attic of the 
Seven Dials; and that the "Let the Treasury look to 
it. We have the best authority for believing that the 
division of Tuesday next must place an extinguisher 
on the most incompetent administration which ever 
did its feeble best to undermine the foundations of 
our glorious constitution," might be the froth of some 
miss in her teens, bitten by a rabid editor. But he 
was also wiser than to despise these atoms, — as sus- 
ceptible of mischievous results as grains of gunpowder! 
but valued them as tin vanes are valued — because 
demonstrating the current of those tremendous breezes 
called public opinion; or as the dancing motes which 
serve to reveal the passage of the sunbeam. 

"Here is that foolish fellow, Timpkins, of the 
"Pilot," attacking the Colonial Office again, about 
the consulship at Ching-nang-fo ! " said Sir Claude, 
peevishly, addressing his son, who was busy with his 
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rince louche. "He might just as well attempt to write 
down the sparrow's nests out of the steeple of St. 
Clement's! — But, eh! God bless my soul! — What 
have* we hete? — 'Ori the 23rd of January, aged 54, 
at the Deanery of R—, after a fery few hours' illness, 
the Honourable and Very Reverend Reginald Ham- 
mond Mordaunt, Dean of R — •" — 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Parental love , my friend, has power o*er wisdom, , 

And M the oharm which , like the faleooer^s l|ire , 
Can bring from Heaven the highest soaring spirits , 
&o , when fam*d Prospero doffed his magic robe , 
It was Miranda pluckM it firom his shoulders* 

Scott. 

Befobe the reader is allowed to overhear the eja- 
culations of wonder extorted from the two Fanshawes, 
it may be as well to recapitulate the incidents prece- 
ding this grievous catastrophe. 

The owl did not shriek, or the crickets cry, nor 
so much as a bird of evil omen hover over the 
Deanery, to justify the slightest augury of coming 
mischance. On the contrary, sooi^ after the arrival of 
William Mordaunt from Oxford, the old walls re- 
sounded with merriment. For as the Dean, for unexr 
plained motives, had forborne to communicate to his 
son, any unpleasant impressions made on his mind by 
Reginald's marriage, it seemed due both to themselves 
and the Mildenhalls jto treat it as a festive occasion. 
No sooner, therefore, was the event announced by the 
papers to have taken place at the British Embassy at 
Florence, than WiUiam insisted that the establishment 
ought to be regaled. For a marvel, mirth and so^g 
resounded in the old cloisters; and untimely lights 
streamed from the muUioned windows of the Deanery. 
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The old gentleman was undisguisedly harassed by 
a concession he knew not how to refuse;' and Mar- 
garet long afterwards recalled to mind that, when the 
cheers celebrating the health of the newly -married 
couple, and the chorus td which more than one bass 
voice of the choir of R — imparted consistency, shook 
the rafters of the old building, so as to reach even the 
sitting-room where the family was assembled, her fa- 
ther, instead of joining in the huzza half-ironically 
raised by William, heaved a profound sigh and "looked 
in her face till her heart was like to break." 

Three days afterwards, late in the evening, between 
tea-time and gruel-time, Harman, who, engrossed at 
that hour by much cribbage in the lower regions, 
never made his appearance save to place the Dean's 
bed-candle on a side-table, opened the door mysteri- 
ously, and advanced on tiptoe toward William: — "A 
gentleman wished to speak to him on business." 

"A gentleman wish to speak to me at this hour, 
on business P' exclaimed he. "What can this mean? 
— I am not aware of having insulted anybody. — 
Who the deuce is wanting to call me out?" — 

Harman now produced a card; and the Dean, 
shading his eyes with his hand, began to examine what 
was going on in the room more scrutinizingly than he 
usually permitted himself to do by candlelight. 

"'Mr. Mathan?' By Jove! old Lazenby's confiden- 
tial clerk!" cried William, starting up after a glance 
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at the card. "He would not come at this time of night 
except to announce good news. Our suit is won. De- 
pend on it, Meg, our suit is won! Put candles into 
the dining-room, Harman, and show Mr. Mathan in 
there," he continued, on perceiving that his father had 
turned as pale as ashes, — almost ghastly, — and was 
by no means in a state to give audience to a compa- 
rative stranger. A moment afterwards, Margaret found 
herself alone with the Dean; who was evidently so 
faint that, but for the fear of mortifying him by mark- 
ing her perception of his overmuch solicitude for the 
things of this world, she would have fetched him a 
glass of water. 

"Margaret, my child!" said he in a hoarse and 
hollow voice, as soon as he could command his ut- 
terance, "set not your heart upon success in this 
business. My mind misgives me, Margaret. These 
Lazenbys were from the first over-sanguine, "Wraxley 
had always a bad opinion of the business. Be calm, 
Margaret, — be resigned!** 

How much more need had the Dean himself of 
being exhorted to composure! 

A silence of suspense ensued; during which, the 
old clock might have been heard ticking louder than 
it was ever heard to tick before. Margaret held her 
breath to listen for her brother's returning footsteps. 
But it was only Mciuise her fftdior^s wiiole senses 
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seemed concentrated in the interest of tke impending 
crisis. 

At length, William calmly re-entered the room; so 
Q^mlj, that his sister saw in a moment all was lost; 
even before she noticed that his face was nearly as 
colourless as his father's had been a few minutes 
before. 

"I h^-ve to make these peoples' apology to you, 
Sir, for disturbing you so late," said William, as if he 
wanted patience to pronounce their names. "But they 
were anxious we should not first hear of our defeat 
through to-morrow's newspapers. The bad news came 
down by express. We have lost our suit." 

"Well! we are no poorer than we were before. We 
cannot be said to have lost what we never enjoyed," 
observed Margaret, eager to make fhe best of what 
she saw was a source of bitter disappointment to her 
father. 

"How can you talk such confounded nonsense?" 
said William, inexpressibly irritated by what, unaware 
of th^ state of his father's mind, he considered her 
stupid apathy. "Is it nothing to have that dirty sneak 
Macwheeble appropriate our inheritance? Is it nothing 
to have that confounded hypocrite, Lady Milicent, 
triumph at our expense?" 

Margaret attempted to pacify him by a few pallia- 
tive words, which only served to add fuel to the fire. 

"Enough to satisfy all our reasonable desires, do 
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you say? Of course we have! But why are we to 
be a perpetual burthen to my father? — Why are we 
to encroach on his income? — This fellow, Mathan, 
has just owned to me, Margaret, that the mere costs 
of the suit will exceed a thousan<I pounds!" 

He spoke as if unaware of his father's presence; 
and probably was so; for disappointment and remorse 
were agitating every fibre of his frame. Luckily for 
all parties, Harman, anxious for a little insight into 
what might have arisen from a visit so untimely as 
Mathan's, anticipated the usual moment for bringing 
in the gruel tray; and, as so often occurs in civilized 
life, the presence of a servant startled all parties into 
a sense of propriety. 

"I want nothing more to-night, Harman," said the 
Dean, addressing him in a voice so low that none but 
an accustomed ear could have distinguished the words. 
"Light my candle, and give me your arm. I feel a 
little gout fiying about me. I should like to go to bed 
at once." 

William was grateful to his father for the move- 
ment; for he had much to say to his sister. Not as 
before, angrily. For he now perceived that, while he 
was accusing her of insensibility, tears had fallen 
silently, and been silently wiped away. And the mo- 
ment the family "good night" had been spoken, and 
the door closed carefully upon Harman and his master, 

The Dean's Daughter. L 12 
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the agitated young iman started forwards, strained his 
sister to his heart, and entreated her pardon. 

"I was so horribly put out, dearest; so grieved — 
so thwarted — so miserable!" cried he. "Forgive me, 
if I thought you seffish and insensible. I forgot how 
ignorant you were of the extent to which this disap- 
pointment will involve and compromise me. Those 
infernal lawyers! — I relied so implicitly on their 
honesty — " 

"Be just — be just! — They must have deceived 
themselves, not us." 

" On their professional sagacity then, — that I have 
been daily adding to embarrassments already consider- 
able. Ass that I was, to be so confident! I am not 
only deeply in debt, Margaret; but in a manner the 
most painful — to friends, to acquaintances, — who 
may perhaps suspect me of having deceived ihem^ as / 
have been provoked into accusing the Lazenbys." 

"Impossible, dear Willy! — You, the soul of ho- 
nour! — Besides, the papers will publish every particu- 
lar of the trial." 

"Ay, small thanks to them! The morning's papers 
will announce that in r^Mordaunt versus Macwheeble, 
the plaintiflfs were dismissed with costs — with costs! 
— Whereupon the post of the following day will bring 
me cartloads of duns." 

Margaret folded her hands in despair. The decent 
economy of Hephanger had screened her girlhood 
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against all experience of pecuniary distress. To her 
the word dun was a word of shame. 

"My father will assist you, Willy; my father is all 
kindness," said she, in a depressed voice. 

"Ay poor dear good old soul! But can he, Mar- 
garet? — What reason have we for supposing that he 
possesses the means ? — My father has been sadly 
hampered (he has owned as much to me, or rather I 
have taxed him with it, and he could not disown it,) 
by Reginald's marriage. However, let us say no more 
about it to-night!" he continued, kissing her, and 
placing her candle in her hand, alarmed at seeing her 
so pale. "Better try and sleep off the blow. Night, 
they say, Meg, is a cogent counsellor. Pray, there- 
fore, that before to-morrow I may have received its 
best advice." 

Before the morrow, William Mordaunt sustained a 
stroke still more severe. After tossing upon his pillow 
in all the feverish disturbance of a spirit at odds with 
itself, he fell at length asleep — heavily asleep — as 
people are apt to do whose faculties have been overtaxed 
during the day. Like most persons labouring under pain- 
ful excitement, he dreamed of tmpleasant things, occur- 
ring in pleasant places; of bird's-nesting with Margaret 
at Bassingdon, and hiding afterwards from Mrs. Hatley's 
wrath at atom frock and tanned shoulders; of driving a 

tandem with two bolters from Oxford to aWoodstock ball; 

12* 
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or starting from Oak Hill to win the cup in Dick Har- 
greave's yacht the Nautilus, and losing their bowsprit. 

His spirit seemed to hover like a light insect from 
flower to flower; now, all honey and sunshine, — now 
all poison and storm. 

From these visions, he was recalled by an unusual 
sound. When it. ceased, he troubled not himself with 
its origin, but turned to sleep again. A fortnight be- 
fore, he had been woke twice by the waits, and re- 
proached himself next morning for having suffered 
their snoring trombone to disturb his rest. 

Before he had dozed long, however, he was roused 
by a candle shining close before his eyes. His own 
man was calling him. For a moment, he fancied it 
was a hunting morning, and that he was late for the 
meet. 

"You had better get up, if you please. Sir," said 
the man, "The Dean is took very poorly. Miss Mor- 
daunt 's been about him for the last half hour. Mr. 
Harman's half out of his wits. Sir, and the medical 
gentleman is not yet come." 

In a moment, William was in his dressing-gown, 
and at his father's bedside. The Dean was speech- 
less. It was easy to see that, for once, a servant's 
account of sudden illness was not exaggerated. 

Harman explained all readily. For some days, the 
Dean had been labouring under flying gout. Sudden 
emotion had sent it to a vital part, the head or stomach. 
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When the Doctors came, they, of course, unsettled all 
by asking a multiplicity of questions wholly foreign 
to the case, and inconsistent with the habits of the 
8u£ferer; insisting that the Dean must have been out 
and got wet that rainy day, though he had never left 
his room; or taken a few extra glasses of wine, though 
his strongest potation was water-gruel. 

Having conferred together, both doctor and apo- 
thecary decided that the patient must lose blood, and 
a surgeon be instantly sent for. 

"If you bleed him, gentlemen, you'll kiU him, 
that's all!" exclaimed the indignant Harman, losing 
sight of his usual pomposity in the urgency of the 
case. And William having represented that this faith- 
ful servant had been familiar with his master'^ con- 
stitution for the last thirty years, they condescended to 
pause in their plans of assassination, and suggested 
that mustard poultices might first be tried. 

They were tried and with eflfect; for consciousness 
was gradually restored. Before day had fully dawned 
— a dreary, sunless winter's day, that seemed made 
to dawn upon affliction — the Dean extended his 
hand to his daughter, who was standing like a marble 
statue beside his bed. Margaret, who had never ex- 
pected to see him move again, burst into a flood of 
tears. Her hopes revived. She blessed God that the 
old man her father was yet alive. 

"Let me hope that you will excuse my abruptness^ 
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Sir," said one of the medical men to William Mor- 
daunt, as soon as circumstances admitted of their with- 
drawing together from the sick chamber; "but 1 grieve 
to say no time must be lost, if yon suppose that the 
Dean has any worldly affairs requiring adjustment." 

"Thy father is in imminent danger, then? — Yet 
surely the symptoms are improving?" — 

*'With less than supernatural strength of constitu- 
tion, I fear he cannot live. through the day." 

"I have heard that said of him before, in similar 
attacks, yet he still survives," said the sanguine young 
man, his agitated looks belying his expressions of con- 
fidence. "I thank you, however, for your warning, 
and will consult with my sister." 

But Margaret would not hear of the alarming in- 
timation being extended to the patient. 

"With my poor dear father's nervous tempera- 
ment," said she, "such an announcement would be 
fatal." 

"He. may, however, have important papers re- 
quiring signature, which render it our duty to apprise 
him?" 

"They can involve no interest but ours. Dear 
Willy! I entreat you "not to alarm my poor father in 
his present weak state." 

"At least, let me send for the Archdeacon. Prayers 
are read with the sick as well as the dying. It might 
comfort him to talk to Fleydell." 
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'^His anguish is far too great to admit of spiritual 
consolation. As regards his preparation for death," 
said Margaret, her pale lips quivering at the word, 
^'my father's life has been harmless as that of a child. 
He has no sins to repent — no restitution to make." — 

"We have all sins to repent," replied William, 
more sternly than might have been expected of his 
thoughtless nature. 

"At all events, do not send for the Archdeacon. 
Every word uttered by my poor, sulffering father would 
be repeated to Mrs. Pleydell, and by her to the whole 
town of R — ." 

"Have your own way, Meg!" said the harassed 
young man, heaving a deep sigh; "but if my father 
should die without a parting word of comfort from the 
ministers of his faith, or a last word of farewell to his 
children, be the heavy responsibility on your head." 

Margaret was so far justified in her reluctance, 
that the suflferer was undergoing severe bodily torture. 
His features were convulsed witihi pain, and his parch- 
ed lips muttered words that scarcely appeared words 
of prayer. , 

By degrees, as the fever augmented, delirium came 
on; and even the awe-struck Harman, so much ac- 
customed to minister to his master's distemperatures, 
lost all power of counsel. 

"I never saw my master so before. Miss Mordaunt," 
whispered he, with knitted brows and quickened respi- 
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ration. ^'I'm afraid, poor old gentleman, he's past 
help. I'm afraid we must prepare for the worst." 

Intervals of restless sleep, procured hy opiates, in 
which the Dean stiU kept grinding his teeth or mur- 
muring to himself, did not suffice to cool the two 
hectic spots burning brightly on his sallow cheeks. 

William Mordaunt, fondly believing that a real 
amendment was taking place, quitted the house for 
half an hour, while he slept, to advise with one or 
two of the nearest friends of the Dean. 

Towards evening — but evening comes early in 
January to deepen the sadness of a gloomy day — 
Margaret was sitting in the sick-room, lighted only by 
the fire, and a single watchlight. 

"Who is with me? — Who is near me?" cried the 
dying man, starting, with a rambling mind, from his 
feverish slumber. "What woman abideth beside the 
sepulchre, faithful in the watches of the night, and 
amid the bowlings of the storm? Oh, Mary, dear 
Mary! leave me I I am unworthy of you. I have 
ruined our poor children. I have left them penniless 
to the mercies of the world. Save me, Mary. I have 
been a careless, selfish father — thinking more of my 
own ease than of their worldly or spiritual welfare. 
And now, I must atone for all. Now I must burn in 
hell. Oh! agony — I suffer — I suffer — Mary, 
Mary — save me!" 

A cold dew burst from the brows of Margaret, as 
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shriek after shriek escaped the lips of the tortured 
man. How was she to act? To ring for help was 
to expose his conscience-wrung avowals to the vulgar 
wonder of his servants. To leave him without better 
aid was, perhaps, to hasten his end. — How, how 
was she to act? — Falling humbly upon her knees, 
she prayed for comfort from above, and Heaven's 
mercy upon them both. 

The professional friends, consulted in the mean 
while by William Mordaunt, insisted, as is usually the 
case, that the Dean ought to be apprised that his end 
was approaching. The Archdeacon reminded his young 
friend that Dr. Mordaunt was not a child to be in- 
timidated by the aspect of death; that, accustomed to 
prepare others for their end, he must be prepared to , 
meet the event as became a dignitary of the Established 
Church. It was the duty of the universally-respected 
Dean of-R — to set an edifying example of death-bed 
resignation. Messrs. Lazenby argued, on the other 
hand, that it was the prior duty of a man approaching 
to three score years of age, not to slip out of the 
world without having provided for his just debts, and 
lawful issue. The Dean was the representative of in- 
terests, public as well as private. The affairs of the 
Chapter might require enlightenment at his hands. 
For anything they knew, he might not have even made 
a will. They, Lazenby and Son, had often given the 
Dean such hints on the subject as delicacy would per- 
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mit, but could not answer for it that they had been 
attended to. 

The currier of course proposed to fortify the town 
with leather, and the end of all this was, that William 
returned to the Deanery, accompanied by the Arch- 
deacon and Mathan; who were, however, by the inter- 
position of Providence, spared all further exercise of 
their narrow judgment, and worse taste. From the 
moment of reaching the lobby at the head of the stairs, 
the groans and cries of the dying man reached their 
ears, proving that reason had left him, and that life 
was departing. There was something unspeakably 
appalling in tho% sounds, in a spot so uniformly still 
and decorous: above all, in the wild uplifting of that 
voice, through life so low and plaintive. 

The men who came to counsel, spake no further. 
A greater than they was dealing with the mortal about 
to put on immortality. 

Before a last loud outcry, followed by a momentary 
stillness, and next by an outbreak of sobs, announced 
tiiat all was over, the lawyer and divine had quitted 
the Deanery; dreading to become spectators of a family 
affliction, which they were not conscious of sufficient 
warmth of heart, or elevation of soul, to exhort with 
composure. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Hark ! how the flood 
Of the rich organ harmony bears op 
Volcea on ita high waves — a mighty barst ! 
And the old minster, forest-like and dim. 
With its long avennes of pillared shade , 
Seems quivering all with spirit, as that strain 
Overflows its deep recesses ; leaving not 
One tone nnthrilled by the strong sympathy. 

Hebians. 

The cathedral of K — tolled a muffled peal in 
honour of its popular Dean. The head verger not onlj 
attached a crape to his rusty hat out of respect to his 
memory; but throughout the day, was unable to attend 
to his duties, or for weeks, to hear mention of his 
name without tears. The decorous High Street darkened 
its shops; and from one end of the town to the other, 
lamentations were heard over the sudden death of Dr. 
Mordaunt. 

The nine thousand seven hundred and thirteen souls 
so long submitted to his charge, recalled to mind the 
urbanity of his manners and kindliness of his nature. 
Rich as he was in all exterior Christian graces, it was not 
for them to decide what secret sins he might have com- 
mitted, or what private duties left unfulfilled. Whether 
he evinced culpable weakness in suffering the rights 
of the Chapter to fall into desuetude, or the unortho- 
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dox to escape unpunished, was no question for the 
.laity. But that, through life, he had borne and for- 
borne, constituted his best virtue and apology. And 
oh! that greater men would emulate his charity of 
soul. — Better for the Christian Church — better for 
the heathen universe. 

In the Cathedral Close, the departed Doctor of 
Divinity did not escape so easily. As a dignitary of 
the Church, he had been lax, inert, indifferent. The 
man who, in earlier days of heresy and schism, would 
never have decreed the burning of a fellow Christian, 
had refrained in days of Tractarianism from persecuting 
or prosecuting backsliders. Dr. Mordaunt had done 
nothing to uphold the autocracy of the crosier, or 
augment the revenue of the Court of Arches. And 
how, could he be lamented as a champion of the 
Church, in a cathedral town, where the voice of the 
Canons, like the cannon's mouth, affords ultima ratio. 

These professional displeasures, however, had little 
influence on the opinions of the community. The po- 
pularity of the late Dean was too well established; 
and lo! a splendid funeral was soon in process of pre- 
paration. By a will executed ten years before, Dr. 
Mordaunt had enacted that he wad to be laid among 
the Deans, his predecessors; and the ceremony was 
likely to be as imposing as became tiie occasion. The 
precedents of office were to be upheld: — a paramount 
duty in such a spot. 
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The existence of that will had afforded to William 
Mordaunt a consolatory surprise. Contrary to his 
father's dying declarations, Margaret and himself proved 
to be sufficiently provided for; while an especial clause 
regarded the payment of his just debts and funeral 
expenses. Dr. Mordaunt bequeathed to his younger 
children a policy of insurance for the sum of fourteen 
thousand pounds sterling secured in the Sun Office, 
burthened only by the clause in question; a vast sum 
for the Dean to have set aside out of his pi'eferment, 
cpnsidering the cost of insuring a life so notoriously 
precarious. 

Relieved beyond measure to find that his sister 
would not be dependent on the liberality of Lord Mil- 
denball and Reginald, and that he should be able to 
free himself from humiliating obligations, he observed 
to his sister that, in his last moments^ their poor 
father's intellects must have been wandering. But 
Margaret had no thought to bestow on silver or gold. 
Her heart was crushed within her. For the second 
time within twelve months had death snatched away, 
without warning, one on whom she relied for love and 
protection; for the second time within twelve months, 
she had had to revile her own error of judgment in 
ministering to their infirmities. Twice had she failed. 
Twice had she done amiss. But for her, Lady Bourne- 
mouth and her father might be still alive; or at least, 
have died absolved and comforted. Poor self-reproach* 
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fill girl! What neecl of such morbid remorse to in- 
crease the misery of her orphan condition! 

She was kindly watched over, however. All the 
wives of all the canons, all the ladies of birth and 
hreeding comprehended in the 9,718 souls, were prompt 
in attention. Some offered her their company; some 
a home. No one would hear of her being left to her- 
self. Mrs. Pleydell profited by privilege of seniority 
as oldest friend, to be the most intrusive. She came 
armed with tracts and common-places, such as fall un- 
noticed on the ear which thirsteth for a voice that is 
silent; and when she found that Margaret's mourning 
was ordered by Mrs. Graves, and that the Dean had 
not left the Archdeacon so much as a ring for a me- 
mento, she went on her way mumbling, under a strong 
sense of ill-usage. 

Even from Dursley Park came affectionate letters, 
entreating that Margaret would make that house her 
home, till her plans were determined. Lady Hargreave 
would come and fetch her immediately, or on the day 
of the funeral, which Sir Thomas and his son proposed 
attending in person. Miss Mordaunt should have a 
suite of rooms to herself; and not be adked to join the 
family for as many weeks as she might feel disposed 
to seclusion. Nothing could be better felt than the in- 
vitation; nothing better worded. Lady Hargreave wrote 
to her as a mother; the girls as sisters; and, to the in- 
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finite distress of poor Margaret, her brother was of opi- 
nion that she would do wisely to accept their proposals. 

"You cannot remain here, darling," said William, 
after many soothing words. "By the will of my poor 
father, it is provided that his furniture shall be im- 
mediately sold; and his successor will probably be 
desirous to secure it, and take possession, as soon as 
decency will allow. What will become of you, Meg, 
till, by mutual arrangement, I have a home to offer 
you? Beginald has been written to. But I am con- 
vinced that, so far from coming over to attend the 
funeral, as there is ample time for him to do, his 
father's death wil> not hasten his return from Italy by 
a day or an hour." 

"My uncle's health and - comfort are probably his 
first object." 

"No! His first object is the comfort and con- 
venience of one Beginald Mordaunt; which you will 
find out hereafter, Margaret, as / have found out al- 
ready." 

"But why must all this drive me to DursleyPark?" 
mournfully remarked his sister. "Why can I not take 
refuge, for a time, in lodgings at B — ?" 

"A girl of your age? — alone? Not to be heard 
of! It would not be decent. It' would not even be 
respectful to my father's memory; for you know how 
much he would have disapproved such a step. Be- 
sides, the thing would never be allowed by all these 
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people. Mrs. Pleydell, Mrs. Barnhurst, the whole set 
of them, would be up in arms. They feel a sort of 
prescriptive right in you." 

"They are all very kind — far kinder than I de- 
serve. But if you knew what a comfort it would be 
to me to be alone! I have so many serious things to 
reflect upon « — to decide upon!" — 

William looked at her in some surprise. 

"Not so serious, I should think," .said he, "but 
that the society of your own sex might be a solace 
and advantage. We have not many personal friends, 
my poor Margaret. Take my advice, and propiate 
their kindness. The time may come,* my darling sister, 
when you will look round the world, and not find one 
ready to step forward and take you by the hand." 

Margaret's heart grew colder and colder. But she 
knew that her brother's admonitions were not only 
well-meant, but that they might be wiser than she 
could wish. That Herbert Fanshawe, on learning the 
misfortune which had befallen her, would hurry back 
to England, she did not a moment question; and when 
six days had elapsed after the announcement in the 
papers of her father's death, she hourly expected his 
arrival. Devoted as was his affection, he would come 
and claim her of her brother. He would come and tell 
her that, the moment the forms of society permitted, she 
must become his wife. He had admitted, in brighter 
hours, how fondly he loved her. It was his duty, 
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therefore, to console her affliction, and lighten the 
heavy burthen of life. At any minute he might ap- 
pear. And how could she bear that he should find 
her amidst the heartless vain-glories of Dursley Park? 

Still, William must have his way. He was now 
her guide and counsellor. He stood in her father's 
place. Reginald, even when he became Lord Milden- 
hall, would never appear in her eyes half so much the 
head of the family as William; — darling Willy, her 
first friend; — darling Willy, who had closed the eyes 
of their father. 

She authorised him, therefore, to answer Lady Har- 
greave's letter, anfl accept her friendly offer. And he 
did so in grateful terms; for he was already better 
aware than Margaret that friends are fruit which grows 
not on every bush; but requires care and warmth in 
the cultivation. 

He felt comforted in knowing that, for a time, his 
sister was secure of a tranquil home; that womanly 
hearts would surround her. William had a notion, na- 
tural at his age, that kindness, decency, and peace are 
natural products of a feminine atmosphere. Solaced 
by her own sex, the spirit of his poor sister would be 
soothed, and the wounds of her heart healed. 

But when she was gone — when she had been 
ciirried half insensible down the dim staircase of the 
Deanery for the last time, and placed in Lady Har- 
greave's carriage, the night before the funeral, which 
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being of a public nature, did not admit of compliance 
with her pious wish to follow her father to the grave, 
or even of her remaining in the house of mourning, 
where so numerous a train of mourners was to as- 
semble, — then, indeed, he almost repented the per- 
suasions he had used; so miserably lost did he feel, — ' 
alone — alone with the dead! 

He paid a last visit to that darkened chamber, of 
which the undertakers and their pomps were about 
to take possession. He knelt beside the coffin — he 
moistened it with his tears; he asked pardon of him 
who could pardon no longer, for the offences of his 
careless childhood, his unguarded youth; and at length 
rushed from the room, his heart full, and his eyes 
overflowing. 

He had not recovered even the semblance of com- 
posure, when Harman stepped up to him with a re- 
quest, which at that moment he considered importunate. 
But Harman had already ceased to be the servant of 
the house. Provided for, to the amount of some hun- 
dreds, by the will of the late Dean; he and Mrs. Graves 
had selected the crisis of a death in ike family to notify 
publicly their marriage, long tacitly understood by their 
indulgent master. Immediately after the sale at the 
Deanery, they were to set up in "some genteel busi- 
ness," in R — ; and an air of independence already 
sharpened the aspect of the pseudo householder, as he 
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informed the son of his henefactor that "Mr. Miathaii 
was waiting for him in the library." 

William Mordaunt declined the visit "He was not 
equal, just then, to business." The last disastrous 
visit of Mathan to that house had been productive of 
consequences so fatal, that the very name sounded like 
a death -knell. 

"I beheve Mr. William," persisted the ex-butler, 
"you had better see him at once. Mr. Mather is 
here. Sir, on business of the utmost consequence. He 
is here on business that cannot be deferred." 

As if any business could be of a nature to super- 
sede the self-communing of a son who had just taken 
a last leave of the ashes of his only surviving parent! 
— Best, however, control his feelings, and comply. -^ 
It was no moment for altercation. — 

When William entered the library, he found the 
lawyer's clerk, instead of adhering to his usual re- 
spectful decorum, pacing the room fretfully, and 
wiping his forehead with a handkerchief, as if his 
walk to the house had been a hurried one. 

"I should perhaps apologise for intruding. Sir," 
said he, in a tone anything but apologetic. "My em- 
ployers are, however, so uneasy, that, judging you 
would probably quit R — immediately after the funeral 
to-morrow morning, they are desirous of entering into 
a few urgent explanations." 

William had not courage to bid him sit down. 

13* 
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But as he himself sank into a seat, Mathan mechani- 
nicallj followed his example. 

'^ Circumstances of a delicate i\ature connected with 
the estate of the late Dean Mordaunt, have trans- 
pired," said he, abruptly, "which determined my em- 
ployers last night, to despatch me at once to London 
for a conference with his professional advisers, or 
rather the professional advisers of the Mordaunt fami- 
ly, Messrs. Wraxley and Lumm. From these gentle- 
men, Sir, (though they appear to have been hurt at 
your selection of our firm to prosecute your late Chan- 
cery suit,) I received much courtesy; and had no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining information which I cannot but 
think, I cannot but hope^ Mr. Mordaunt, will prove as 
new and unexpected to yourself, as it has been to 
Messrs. Lazenby and Son." 

William removed the hand by which he had been 
screening his features from observation, and looked his 
visitor full in the face. These uncourteous prelimina- 
ries roused his broken spirit. The hoarse altered 
voice in which he ejaculated, "What do you mean. 
Sir? — Speak out!" — would have silenced anybody 
short of a lawyer's clerk. 

"I mean, Mr. Mordaunt, that the will you have 
entrusted to us for probate, is null and void; and that 
the Dean your father, has died insolvent." 

"You heard this from Wraxley and Lumm?" falter- 
ed William, aghast. 
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''I heard from them, Sir, this very morning, that 
the policy of insurance which constitutes the personal 
estate of the deceased, was made over by him, only 
three weeks ago, to his eldest son; on occasion of his 
marriage settlement with the daughter of Lord Mil- 
denhall, for the benefit of the issue of that marriage." 

"For the benefit of children unborn, when his own 
were wholly unprovided for? — Impossible!" — 

"Scandalous, Sir, if you please; but, unluckily, not 
impossible. Lord Mildenhall demanded a provision 
for his daughter, whose fortune it seems, is not tan- 
gible till his demise; and the reversionary sum in 
question was all that Dean Mordaunt had to offer." 

"My uncle could nojb have been so grasping — my 
brother could not have been so base! — But why do 
I say so? — When were those Mildenhalls ever other- 
wise than base and sordid! — And Beginald is their 
mere shadow. Yet, my father — surely, surely, Mr. 
Mathan, my father cannot have been persuaded into 
such an act?" — 

"The Dean, Sir, with your pardon, has always 
been a weak man — a man of whom Mr. Wraxley 
truly observed, that his physical infirmities seem to 
have enfeebled his moral nature. Lord Mildenhall in- 
sisted — his son was importunate — he gave way. 
Messrs. Wraxley and Lumm admitted that the con- 
cession was one they could not, in justice to their own 
character, have suggested. But when dictated by the 
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Dean's own flesh and blood, (aristocratic flesh and 
blood, moreover, and consequently swoni to honour- 
able dealing), why were they to be more squeamish?" 

"Flesh and blood!" faintly repeated William 
Mordaunt. 

"But it is not to canvass the equity of this family 
compact, I am here. Sir," added Mathan, suddenly re- 
covering his professional squareness; "I am deputed 
by Lazenby and Son, to inquire, with all due respect 
and courtesy, to whom they are to look for payment 
of the heavy sums owing to them, not only by the 
late Dean Mordaunt, but by yourself. Business is 
business. Sir, even under circumstances as delicate as 
the present. In a word, Mr. Mordaunt, the costs of 
the suit commenced under your instructions, were 
undertaken by your late father, as far as concerned 
his daughter Margaret Mordaunt, a minor, and must 
fall on hi^ insolvent estate. But you. Sir, having at- 
tained your majority some months before you did us 
the honour to entrust us with your business, are liable 
for the payment of at least one moiety of our claim, 
amtonnting to a^ 1272 9 5. 6 df. The justice of this you 
realfy cannot dispute." 

" The justice, no ! — The propriety of urging it at 
such a mom^it is another matter." 

"You must make allowances for our position, Mr.- 
Mordaunt. We have been deceived into a consider- 
able outlay." 
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^^ Deceived?" — retorted William, with a heighten- 
ed voice and colour. 

^^The expression may seem harsh, but the fact is 
undeniable. Who was to suppose, Sir, that a highly- 
beneficed clergyman, the brother of a peer of the 
realm, a man universally looked up to and respected, 
like Dean Mordaunt, would die at last without leaving 
a rap behind him! Excuse me if I speak plainly; but 
I call it deception when hard-working professional 
men, like myself and my employers, are deluded into 
giving our time and credit on the showing of opulence 
which does not exist, and probity which seems to 
have been nearly as problematical." 

William Mordaunt star1;ed up with a half-clenched 
hand. But only to subside into his chair. A brawl 
under the roof of his unburied father would be almost 
worse than listening to insults to his memory. — The 
peace of the House of Death was sacred! 

"I have no wish to offend you, Mr, Mordaunt,'* 
saidMathan, in a lowered tone, sympathising as far as 
his professional practicability would admit with the 
filial warmth of the young man he had been goading 
and tormenting. "All I wish is to come to a clear 
understanding with you, on behalf of my employers* 
before we lose sight of each other. Messrs. Wraxley 
and Lumm let Jail a hint that when Dean Mordaunt 
acceded to the extraordinary demands of his brother 
and son, it was on an undertaking among the parties, 
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that at his decease, the younger children should be 
properly provided for: I say properly provided for, a 
phrase vrhich (under your permission,) means every- 
thing and nothing. I am consequently instructed by 
Messrs. Lazenby and Son, to inquire whether you sanc- 
tion our applying, on your behalf, to Viscount Milden- 
hall, or to Mr. Reginald Mor daunt, for an arrange- 
ment concerning the liquidation of claims?" 

"Certainly not!^^ was William's firm reply. 

"Not when you reflect, Sir," continued the lawyer's 
clerk, glancing round the disordered room, "how in- 
adequate wiU be the product of your late father's per- 
sonalty, to defray even his funeral expenses — far 
more his just debts — which you will find, I am 
afraid, considerable ? " 

"Mr. JViathan, I adjure you as a man and Christian, 
spare me these calculations just now!" cried William, 
harassed out of all self-control. "Forbear only for 
four and twenty hours. Forbear only till the grey 
head which lies in the adjoining chamber is quiet in 
the tomb. I promise you, as a gentleman, not to quit 
R — without granting you another interview. I pro- 
mise you to do my best to meet your demands — to 
lay aside all pride, all wilfulness such as you may 
have heretofore seen in me. — I will submit to every 
thing — I will be as amenable as you can wish — on 
condition that, till my poor father has been followed 
to the grave by his son, his friends, and his towns- 
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people, you refrain from circulating rumours to his 
discredit." 

"/ circulate — " Mather was indignantly beginning. 

"Not another word. Sir!" interrupted William, in- 
censed into the utmost emotion. "We have each our 
duties to perform; — and by the God of Heaven if 
you so much as whisper a syllable against the memory 
of him I have lost, you shall have cause to wish you 
had never been born. — Ay! even though my own 
ruin be the cost of my vengeance." — 

With a man thus excited, Mathan saw it would be 
useless to argue*. He took his hat and departed. It 
would be worse than idle to record the angry words 
that escaped his lips as he encountered, in descending 
the stairs, a portion of the pompous paraphernalia 
prepared to grace the interment of the insolvent Dean. 

Less bitter, but not less vigorous, were those which 
burst from the soul of William Mordaunt, when, on 
the exit of his persecutor, he flung himself on the sofa 
and buried his head in the cushions , — to close his 
ears against the closing of his father's coffin, — to 
stifle his groans over the downfall of his father's 
house! — ■ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

• 

Queen. For Heaven's sake , speak comfoctable words* 
York* Should I do so , I should belie my thoughts. 
Comfort *s in Heaven, and we are on the earth, 
Where nothing lives bat crosses , cares , and griefls. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Those who saw him officiate next morning as 
chief mourner at the imposing obsequies of him who 
had already passed out of date, and was called by 
lawyers' clerks "Dean Mordaunt," instead of the po- 
pular Dean of R — , were of opinion that they never 
beheld a more edifying example of filial piety. •-— 
William was oldened by ten years. — William was a 
wreck! — 

He had not closed his eyes the preceding night. 
He had not even taken off his clothes, or tasted food, 
save a draught of water; and so wan was his face, 
and so seared his eyes, that though not a tear had 
escaped them, he looked as if he had been weeping 
teara of blood. 

One of the oldest of the elders who arrived with 
bowed heads and solemn footsteps at the Deanery, 
took him by the arm, and bad him in God's name be 
comforted; for so profound was evidently his distress, 
that all pitied, and many feared for him. Still, he 
continued absorbed, like one moving in a dream; clo- 
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siDg his ears lest, peradventure, he should overhear a 
whisper reflecting blame on his father — averting his 
eyes, lest he should beUold scornful or indignant faces. 
The undertaker's man who handed him his mourning* 
gloves, observed afterwards to the sobbing house- 
keeper, that never had he touched so icy a hand. 

There was enough in the scene around him to 
paralyse even a. less feeling heart. The pageant had 
been projected when the children of the Dean believed 
themselves entitled to mark by a liberal outlay their 
gratitude for his self-denial in setting aside as large a 
portion of his income to provide for their welfare; and 
many things were so sumptuous as accorded better 
with his aristocratic birth, than with his Cristian voca- 
tion. What mockery, what vain-glory! What discre- 
pance between those emblazoned escutcheons and 
waving plumes, and the dust about to be scattered 
upon the less than dust they were consigning to dark- 
ness and the worm! 

Nevertheless, to the vulgar eye the ceremony com- 
ported suitably with the dignity and popularity of the 
dead. The assistants being chiefly of the clergy, a 
becoming solemnity governed their movements. The 
honour of the diocese was. at stake. The old Cathedral 
was doing its best. Never had the organ pealed more 
impressively through its grained arches than for that 
touching requiem; never had the sweet voices of the 
choir breathed more exquisitely the beauty of holinesa. 
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The finest of our Church-services could not have been 
better because it would not have been more simply 
recited, than by the venerable Bishop; who had come 
from afar to do honour to his noble subordinate. The 
people of R — , and more especially the poor of R — , 
crowded the aisles. Impossible to be more augustly 
impressive than the gloomy mummery, wherewith we 
attempt to conceal under a show of ghastly triumph 
our defeat at the hands of Death! — 

Poor William, who knew that the voices which 
now hymned his father's praises, would shortly be 
vindictively upraised against him, shuddered while he 
listened. Another day, and those who felt themselves 
defrauded, would deal with his name as with that of 
an enemy or delinquent. What would he have given, 
at that moment, to be away from the gorgeous chancel, 
with its gem-like windows and heraldic scutcheons, to 
be away from the pealing anthem and the white-robed 
choir, in some quiet village churchyard; where the 
name Mordaunt was unknown, and where there was 
nothing but the green sod upturned to receive the re- 
mains about to be consigned to their last abode. 

But this was not to be. Other trials had still to be 
gone through. He must maintain his strength and 
govern his deportment. Thousands of eyes were upon 
hiih. Even when the body had been deposited in the 
vault, to moulder among the preceding Deans, whose 
brasses tinged the walls with verdigris ^ or whose 
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marble effigies slumbered in arched niches around, 
ceremonies had still to be accomplished. Forms of 
etiquette must be observed in the taking up of mourn- 
ing-coaches; and already the official mourners were 
moving ofi* witli alacrity, as from a painful duty brought 
satisfactorily to an end. While the scuffling mutes 
were squabbling with the crowding populace, he had 
to listen respectfully to the formal condolences of the 
Bishop, and shake hands gratefully with Sir Thomas 
Hargreave. He had to be stared at and commiserated 
by nearly five thousand people. — Five thousand people, 
and not a single friend! — 

The torture of the traveller in the desart, thirsting 
after a drop of water, so forceful and so true, has been 
so abused as a simile, that it shall not be burthened 
with the representation of William Mordaunt's feelings. 
He was alone in a desart, however; and he did thirst 
as with the parchedness of a barren and dry land 
where no water is. And when he ascended the lonely 
stairs at the Deanery — a house whose echoes were 
now subdued as the sighs of human sorrow — his head 
reeled and his pulses faltered. — r Oh L aching sense of 
loneliness! why was not his sister there? — Why was 
not any one there who could so much as exhort him 
to say, "God's will be done!" — 

Even the servants were away, loitering of necessity 
among the latest of the hooded mourners. Even the' 
ticking of the clock was silent. — 
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William rushed wildly into his chamber, as if to 
repay himself for the restraint heretofore imposed upon 
his movements; and there, what joy unhoped for, he 
found himself clasped to a bosom which loved him as 
Ua own life. Honest Dick Hargreave was seated there, 
in deep mourning, to await his return and share his 
burthen of sorrow. 

"I am come to take you from this place. You 
must not remain here. No, my dear William; whatever 
your inclination, indeed you must not remain here," 
i|aid Hargreave, after a mutual expansion of feeling, 
which, for some minutes, kept them silent. 

William Mordaunt replied nothing, even in the 
negative, beyond a mournful waive of the head. 

"I do not ask you to join your sister at Dursley," 
continued Hargreave. "Dursley is not the place for 
you just now. Let us travel, William. I am ready 
to go with you where you will." 

Almost impatiently, William Mordaunt shrugged 
his shoulders. 

"If you have not courage for a long tour, then," 
resumed his friend, misinterpreting the meaning of his 
gesture, " Oak Hill is at my disposal during the winter 
months. Come with me, at once, to Oak Hill. There 
you will be at peace — there you wUl have leisure to 
form plans for the future." 

"Plans for the future I" murmured William, ,at 
length urged into reply. "What plans am I at liberty 
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to form? Look at me and pity me, Hargreave! I am 
no longer a free agent. He whom yon have seen so 
independent, so prosperous, so bold, so wayward, is 
now a poor, abject beggar — worse than a beggar. 
Were you other than the noble fellow you are, and 
did I love you less than I have always done, I should 
now see in you, not the kind friend come to comfort 
me in my distress, but a creditor — a man whose 
heavy claims upon me I may never have the means of 
discharging. — Pity me, Hargreave!" 

For a moment, poor Dick, who had never seen 
displayed by William Mordaunt stronger emotion than 
became a Christchurch dandy — accepting the vexations 
of daily life in almost too easy a style, — fancied that 
excess of grief had over-taxed the mind of his friend. 
His first anxiety was to tranquillise him. He allowed 
him, therefore, without further molestation, to exhaust 
his irritability in hurriedly pacing the room. 

"You are shocked at my violence," said William, 
interpreting his look of consternation, "and no wonder! 
But you will see me madder and more wretched stiU, 
Dick Hargreave, if you continue to interest yourself in 
my fate. You will see me, when I have been forced 
to break the heart of my dear Margaret, and tell her 
she is without a shilling — without a home; — that 
her natural protector, ruined like herself, must dig, 
or beg, for her daily bread." 

"I entreat you to be calm, William ;[ nay, I insist 
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upon it that you compose yourself," said Hargreave, 
leading him forcibly to a chair, as he would have 
done a furious child or raving lunatic. — "You are not 
yourself. — These are delusions — " 

The over-excited young man replied by a laugh 
all but hysterical. 

"If you would but prove to me that I am dream-, 
ingi — But I know what I am saying. — I am as 
sane as you are. — This is R — Deanery, Hargreave. 
This is the day of my father's funeral. This is the 
very room where, ten days ago, he enjoyed his usual 
health, the love and respect of his children, the esteem 
of his flock. I am rational, you see. My mind is as 
composed as my feelings are distracted." 

"For both our sakes, then, indulge them less wildly. 
Confide in your friend. What has thus moved you? — 
Some one has irritated you. — Some enemy has in- 
jured you." — 

"An enemy? No I The being whom next to God 
I loved and reverenced; the being who, let him have 
used me as he may, I shall learn to love and venerate 
again, when the wounds now rankling in my heart 
have ceased to bleed. My father, Hargreave! — my 
poor father — apparently so kind and generous, — my 
poor, poor father." 

Tears now relieved his anguish; tears of which his 
companion was careful not to interrupt the course. 
Having wept himself, not into composure, but into 
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exhaustion, William commenced an explanation of his 
miserable position; not very lucid or coherent indeed, 
but sufficiently so to impress the mind of Hargreave 
with heartfelt compassion. 

"This is a grievous history, my dearest William," 
said he, after a ps^tient hearing. "But remember that, 
at present, you have only a single authority for its 
authenticity. The Lazenbys may have deceived you, — 
may have deceived themselves. I know that, in some 
transactions he had with them, my father formed no 
great opinion of their judgment. Even supposing the 
worst — which Heaven avert! — why need you de- 
spair? — You have resources in your family. Lord 
Mildenhall cannot but provide liberally for the nephew 
and niece his mean instigations have so wronged." 

"Mean once, mean ever. My lincle will do nothing 
for us." 

"Your brother then — " 

"Let him clear my father's memory from obloquy. 
I ask no more of him." 

"And besides these resources, you have youth, 
health, intellect. Remember the motto of the princely 
house of Gruthuys which we admired so much last 
year at Bruges, — 'Plus est en vous!' — You will 
be your own benefactor — your sister's." 

"Hargreave! I feel at this moment, as if every good 
angel or good impulse had deserted me. I feel as if, 
even for her^ I was incapable of exertion." 

Tlie Dean's Daughter* /. 14 
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"You feel so because you are exhausted by grief, 
by anxiety, even by fasting. You must take food — 
you must take courage. You must quit this spot 
till you are more equal to look your trials in the 
face." 

"It Td'ould be indeed a relief," said William, 
glancing round the cheerless room. "But people 
situated as I am cannot indulge their inclinations. 
Already, I am a prisoner. I have pledged myself to 
see Mathan again before I leave R — . I cannot break 
my word." 

"Let me see him in your place." 

"No, he wants more of me than word of mouth. 
These people, these Lazenbys, are afraid, forsooth, lest 
their wretched debtor should escape them. They -want 
to tie me down by signature to a discharge of my 
debt." 

"But even that could be as easily undertaken from 
Oak Hill as from this house." 

"They don't seem to entertain so much confidence 
in my honour," said William, bitterly. "I doubt 
whether they would allow me to quit the town." 

"Not quit the town? Confound them I But you 
cannot have understood them rightly," said Hargreave, 
readily conceiving that his companion's exalted state 
of feeling at that moment might lead him into exagge- 
ration. "At all events, I really cannot allow you to 
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be exposed to an interview with Mathan. I will start 
this moment for Lazenby's office, and undertake, by 
a few words, to bring the old man to a sense of 
decency." 

"Why should yow, my dear fellow, be embroiled in 
this wretched affair!" 

"It is no case of embroiling. The Lazenby's are 
our attorneys as well as yours; and my father's busi- 
ness is worth their utmost consideration. I answer 
for it, William, that you will hear nothing further 
from these people after I have explained the nature of 
your situation." 

There was no need to mortify William Mordaunt's 
harassed feelings at that moment, by stating that he 
intended to offer his own signature as security for the 
discharge of the debt. 

"If, therefore," he continued, perceiving that the 
resolution of his friend was wavering, "if I bring you 
back from them a letter expressing their acquiescence 
in our plan of leaving R — this night, wiU you consent 
to accompany me to Oak Hill? My britschka with 
posters will be ready for us in an hour. Dear 
William! — be persuaded. — Do not refuse your 
friend!" 

Resistance would have been difficult, even in a less 
exhausted condition of mind and body than that of 
William Mordaunt. He assented. While Hargreave 
took his hat and rushed off to procure from old Lazenby 
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a doonment such as he knew he should experience no 
difficulty in obtaining, William with Harman's some- 
what reluctant aid, prepared for departure. It was a 
trying effort. Though the servants had been careful 
to remove out of sight the principal personal effects of 
their late master, a thousand unconsidered trifles were 
still lying about, replete with afflicting associations: a 
favourite walking-stick, on whose crutch he was fond 
of leaning; a pair of furred gloves, which he had worn 
on the morning of his seizure; a blotting* book in 
which there still remained impressions of his tremulous 
hand- writing. Heart-rending, indeed, to lay aaide for 
ever these vivid traces of on© whose memory was 
about to pass away like the shadow of a shade! — - 

He was standing in the poor Dean's dressing-room, 
from which the trestles- which had supported the coffin 
were not yet removed, contemplating with tearful eyes 
a portrait of Margaret — a water-colour sketch com- 
pleted by her own hand as a birthday-gift for her fa- 
ther the preceding year, — when Hargreave re-entered 
the room. He brought a letter from Messrs. Lazenby 
and Son containing more than all that was required 
to set his friend at liberty; for, in addition to expres- 
sions of perfect confidence in Mr. Mordaunt's power 
^and will to discharge their account, it offered an apo- 
logy for what they treacherously called the "over- 
zealous importunity of their head-clerk." 

"The carriage, my dear William, is at the door; 
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and Harman assures me that your portmanteau and 
dressing-box are packed," said Hargreave, who had 
wisely completed every arrangement before he again 
consulted the option of his friend. 

"One moment — one Uttle moment," said William, 
as he proceeded to secure under lock and key the 
treasures valueless to all but himself, which he could 
not bear to expose to the careless touch of servants. 
"This book, in daily use by my poor father from the 
longest day I can remember, — my mother's gift, he 
used to tell me, when I was a boy — must not be 
left here — must not — must not be included in the 
forthcoming sale of his property. Hargreave!" cried 
he, turning round with impetuous wildness towards 
his friend, "tell me — set my mind at ease — can a 
man who cruelly neglects his duties and betrays his 
children, hope for acceptance at the hands of God? — 
I tremble to think of it." — 

"And to think of it would be presumption!" re- 
joined Hargreave gravely. "We are enjoined to ho- 
nour and obey our parents, not to judge them. As 
you have loved yours living, love him stUl! Between 
him and his Maker be his sentence. It is much to have 
lived and died, as he has done, in charity with all 
mankind." 

William heard, but heeded not. Enfeebled as he 
was, however, he suffered himself to be led like a 
child from the room. The servants, muffled in their 
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new mourning, stood afar off, at the foot of the stairs, 
to witness his departure from the desecrated Deanery. 
They were still panic-struck, at the sudden break-up 
of the family. — What then were the sensations, that 
grievous evening, of the homeless children of the Dean? 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Because I breathe not love to every one, 
Nor do not use set colours for to weare ; 
Nor nourish special locks of vowed hair ; 

Nor give each speech a full point of a groan ; 

The courtly nymphs acquainted with the moan 
Of them who in their lips Love's standard beare, 
What, he ? say they of me — now dare I sweare 

He cannot love. No , no ! — < Let him alone. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Let no one depreciate change of air and scene as 
alleviatives of human affliction. The world created 
for our use was fashioned with a merciful regard to 
every human contingency; and the gleam of winter 
sunshine which scarcely elicits notice from the pros- 
perous, may have been vouchsafed to gild some squa- 
lid abode, inaccessible to earthly pity; to irradiate the 
^ couch of the dying, or penetrate the gloomy depths of 
a desponding heart. 

Oak Hill was a pleasant place: — one of those 
gardens of Eden which embellish the shores of the 
Medina — the Pactolus of modern luxury. 

Most civilised countries exhibit some safety-valve 
for the effervescence of their superfluous wealth. 
Among the bulbous Dutch, tulips have been taught to 
germinate into auriferous bloom: — among the mari- 
time Britons, yachting helps to relieve the overcharged 
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pocketr And for such millionnaires ^ gentle or very 
simple, as fancy that because no game is on the wing 
in the month of July, canvas and bunting should be 
flying, Oak Hill creates a Paradise on earth. 

Generally speaking, these yachting villas present a 
blank, except during the season of regattas. In the 
interim, people forget them as completely as they do 
the Moors in October; or Switzerland when the gla- 
ciers are double-iced. But in every season of the 
year. Oak HQl is a beautiful spot: the shimmer of the 
Solent shining through its shrubberies of evergreens 
and adorning the earth with 

Un pezzo del ciel caduto in terra, 

possesses a peculiar charm. 

William Mordaunt, who had seen the place only 
when the fashionable and foolish were contaminating 
its delicious scenery by their Latakia, and rendering 
it ridiculous by their exaggerated pea jackets and sou' 
westers, was astonished to find when, after some days 
quiet sojourn there, he ventured forth into the grounds, 
how pure and beautiful they appeared under the in- 
fluence of that genial spring-time. A precocious May 
was blooming at Oak BUll, when February was sleet- 
ing elsewhere. 

The mildness of the atmosphere even sanctioned 
the out-of-door lounging, which is the pleasantest of 
human idlenesses. For Nature wakes from her torpor 
in that sunny island earlier than in other English latti- 
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tudes; and William Mordaunt heaved a deep sigh of 
relief when he contrasted the sunny lawn with the 
smoky market-place of R — . 

We have all learned, by heart or by rote, Words- 
worth's sonnet, against subjection to sublunary things. 
We have all repeated after him, that 

The world Is too much with us. Early and late 
Getting or spending we lay waste our powers ; 
Nothing we see of nature that is ours : 

which may be true in our days of mirth and pastime: 
but in sadder moments, we turn towards her and claim 
our inheritance , as a hurt child flies back for conso- 
lation to its mother's bosom. By the elastic atmo- 
sphere and balmy beauty of Oak HiU, the wounded 
spirit of William Mordautit was inexpressibly com- 
forted. As he watched the white sea birds wheeling 
about over the blue waters, like the Ancient Mariner, 
he '^blessed them in their loveliness," till the burthen 
of his woe seemed lightened. 

Hargreave was wise enough and kind enough to 
leave him unmolested. Alone, among those green 
dells and breezy lawns, the mourner was able to com- 
mune with himself; and by degrees, instead of dwell- 
ing repiningly on the past, to take thought against 
evil to come. He was prepared for the worst; but 
till Reginald arrived, who was to surmise its limits? If 
his uncle and brother undertook to defray the surplus 
debt which the sale of his father's property was in- 
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sufficient to cover, he asked no more. He could go 
to India, in a civil or military capacity; or he was 
willing to undertake any decent employment at home. 
But the misery tugging at his heart, the difficulty 
which rendered his brother's disposition towards his 
family so vital to its welfare, regarded Margaret. Un- 
less the newly-married couple was prepared to love 
and cherish her, what was to become of that gently 
nurtured and gentle natured girl, so ill-prepared to 
make her way along the flinty paths of poverty. 

Margaret, Margaret! He seemed to see her again, 
arriving in her childish pride at Bassingdon; — gra- 
dually laying aside her finery, and softening into 'a 
loving sister; like some angel of light throwing off* its 
disguise, a guest in the humble tents of the heathen. 
He seemed to see her again, ministering, in her wo- 
manly love, to the father she had so dutifully loved. 
He dreaded to look further. He dreaded to imagine 
her poor, humbled, lonely; compelled to obtain food 
and raiment by dependance on the reluctant humanity 
of others; or, worse still, by a distasteful marriage. 
"Better hadst thou died in infancy, dear Margaret," 
was his inward cry, "and slept in peace by thy 
mother's side!" — 

He was chewing the cud of these bitter fancies, 
peering down upon the glassy sea from a lofty seat 
among the pine-trees, around which the spring flowers 
were already, bursting into bloom; when he found that 
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his friend had taken, unohserved, a place by his side. 
Dick Hargreave seemed instinctively to guess that 
there were reflections from which it was expedient he 
should be diverted. 

"What a fortunate change of weather, mj dear 
Bill, — what a divine spring day!" said he, taking 
the cigar from his mouth. "Why on earth should in- 
valids attempt a long rugged journey to Italy in quest 
of health, when such sunny nooks as these are to be 
found at home!" 

Concluding that he alluded to Lord Mildenhall, 
William replied that sick people were usually driven 
to Italy by physicians who found them troublesome 
patients; or by their own family, weary of the same- 
ness of home. 

"I verily believe," he added "that my cousin Anne 
and her mother planned my uncle's exile only to en- 
tice Reginald away from all of us; and get the mar- 
riage hurried over where he was safe from influence 
and remonstrance." 

"You do not entertain a very flattering impression 
of your sister-in-law." 

"The most self-seeking pragmatical creature: — 
the pattern young lady of- the neighbouihood of Mil- 
denhall Abbey. Her elder sisters were good-humoured, 
harmless women, content to marry squires, and, as the 
story books say, live happy ever afterwards. But 
Anne, on the strength of a certain sedateness of self- 
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esteem, set up for a superior woman. Assert such a 
position gravely and obstinately, and fools will always 
be found to come and bow to it. She has imposed 
upon Regy — who looks up to her as infallible. But 
as even as a boy, she did not think it worth while to 
make up to me^ I saw through her pretensibns. I 
used to call her Professor Nancy: for which she de- 
tested me as I deserved." 

"Her nature may soften, now that her purpose is 
accomplished," said Hargreave, extenuatingly. "Yonder 
ship does not strain and creak now she is riding at 
anchor; though sh^ probably made herself disagreeable 
enough in contest with a head wind." 

"Anne Mordaunt has certainly managed to anchor 
herself in pleasant waters!" rejoined William. "Nor 
can I blame her for having clung to the possession of 
Mildenhall Abbey." 

"A noble old place, they say. I was shooting with 
Harry Hartwell in that neighbourhood, last year; and 
was struck by the grandeur of the woods glooming in 
the horizon." 

"The finest timber in England!. One proof among 
many that the Mildenhalls have long expected to retain 
the property by marriage, in their branch of the family, 
is the liberality with which my uncle has dealt with 
those same woods. He has brought them up far better 
than his daughters." 

"A peer of the realm who looks to his oaks in- 
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Bt^ad of TO^Oaks, does some good in his generation," 
said Dick Hargreave, drily.' 

"True enough! But he would do as much good, 
and look the character better, as Lord Mildenhall's 
forester,, than as Lord Mildenhall's self," retorted Wil- 
liam. "So different from my father! — My father was 
such a thorough geptleman in au? and habits. He would 
have been indeed in his place at the Abbey. — He 
would have done honour to his position." 

Dick Hargreave respected the filial piety of his 
friend too sincerely to hint that the late Dean was of 
all men the least competent to fulfil the duties of a 
great landed proprietor, or that the woods of Milden- 
hall would probably have undergone some combing 
under his sway. 

"I have so often — God forgive me — looked for- 
ward to welcome you hereafter at the Abbey," resumed 
William. "My uncle's state was some justification. 
But I so longed to show you the picture gallery, con- 
taining the finest Lelys and Knellers extant except in 
the royal collections." 

"Shall I shock you by owning that I don't care a 
straw for either?" replied his companion. "I 'am afraid 
I have no genius for the Fine Arts. My sisters declare 
(having closed all the doors and windows first, and 
even then they say it in a whisper,) that, it is a proof 
of the Manchester taint in my plebeian blood." 

"But Sir Thomas is a decided dilletante." 
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"Not more s6 than myself. The old pictures you 
admire so much at Dursley were thrown into the sale 
of the house and furniture by the Duke of Here- 
ford's agent. My father buys only the works of living 
artists." i 

"No stigma on his taste, I hope? I would as soon 
have a Turner as a Claude — sooner a Landseer than 
a Snyders." 

"Ours are neither Turners nor Landseers. Even 
to me they appear gaudy, dauby things. But you 
should hear Sir Claude Fanshawe on the subject! On 
our first acquaintance, he thought us improvable peo- 
ple, — peoplt who might be licked into shape. My 
father has an air of candour and amenability which 
imposes upon your very clever men; and Sir Claude 
did not see into the obstinacy and absolutism of his 
character." 

William remonstrated. His heart was not in a state, 
just then, to hear "governors" lightly spoken of. 

"Your magnanimity is thrown away, Bill," per- 
sisted Dick. "My father would be proud to hear him- 
self called obstinate and opinionated. He regards these 
qualities as the strong points of his character. But to 
return to Sir Claude. The first time he dined with us 
in town, he took my father to task about his pictures, 
like an usher blowing up a schoolboy for a foul copy. 
As a Trustee of the National Gallery, and a Director 
of the British Institution, &c., &c., he felt it his duty 
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to reprove the rich calico-printer for his depravity of 
taste." 

"He surely did not venture?" — 

"Why not? To mortify his rich, upstart host, con- 
soled Sir Claude for his own empty pockets. My father, 
however, stood up bravely for his pictures, and talked 
about his duty of patronising rising merit, in a tu quo- 
que tone that was highly edifying to the company." 

"My dear Dick!" 

"But mark the result! Sir Claude, finding that his 
hectoring did not pay — though Barty Tomlinson has 
since made it answer tolerably in our house — found 
out, before the following season, th^t the pictures were 
wonderfully toned down. 'After all, my dear Har- 
greave,' I heard him say to my father, with undaunted 
assurance, 'you were right, and I was wrong, about 
those pictures. I judged them when just taken from 
the easel, and thought them a little crude. They are 
turning out all you foresaw in them!' which my father 
swallowed, as he does too much of Sir Claude's hum- 
bug, whether administered in strychnine or molasses." 

"You don't seem over partial to Herbert Fan- 
shawe's father." 

"Still less to Herbert Fanshawe's father's son. I 
like his company. No one amuses me more. His high 
animal spirits enliven my dull nature. But I am in- 
stinctively on my guard against him. It would neVer 
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surprise me to find Herbert Fanshawe's hand in my 
pocket, or his dagger in my back!" 

"You are too hard upon him/' pleaded William, 
gravely. 

"I trust I may be mistaken. But I watched him 
closely at one time; because I had been the means of 
introducing him into our family circle, and perceived 
that he entertained some intention of making it his 
own." 

"Of course, by marrying one of our sisters." 

"He affected to be much struck by Emma; and I 
feared she might be in some danger from his ingratia- 
ting manners." 

"The affair is off, then?" 

"It never was what is called on. And Emma is 
clearly not of a romantic turn, for she has just an- 
nounced to me her engagement to Sir Hurst Clitheroe." 

"The new member for R — ?" 

"Precisely. They are to be married at Easter." 

William hastily offered his congratulations. He 
wanted to resume their previous conversation. 

"Herbert Fanshawe, I fancy," said he, "is still at 
Paris." 

"Ay! with Sir Claude. He could scarcely be in 
worse company. Your father, Mordaunt, may have 
been an imprudent man. Mine may not know a Guido 
from a Raphael; nay, may be as absolute as a Turk. 
But, by Jove! I would as soon have Jonathan Wild 
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for a parent as Sir Claude Fanshawe! Herbert's faults 
are wholly of his inoculating. Sir Claude is an arch- 
type of modern hypocrisy — a concentration of diplo- 
matic tact. With him, the Decalogue is superseded 
by an eleventh commandment, of «'Thoa shalt not be 
found out.'" 

"You are strangely bitter, Dick, about these 
Fanshawes." 

"Am I? Perhaps I am. But I have no reason — 
that is, I have no right to be so. How gloriously that 
steamer is rounding off Calshot!" said he abruptly, 
pointing out a first-rate Oriental, which was 

Walking the watera like a thing of life. 

— What a noble object! — What a triumph of human 
ingenuity." — ^ 

"I suppose I shall learn to say so, if I realise my 
hope of a cadet ship," rejoined William. "An over- 
land mail that brings me news in India from Margaret, 
will seem a finer vessel than the Victory." 

"It would almost reconcile me, on the contrary, to 
Eastern exile," observed Dick Hargreave, "to be 
secure against receiving letters above once a month." 

"Letters of business, perhaps; not letters from & 
sister." 

"Letters from my sisters are dryer than the dryest 
ever concocted in Great St. Helen's. They are not 
Miss Mordaunts, nor am I, you will say. Miss Mop- 
daunt's brother. You must have seen how little my 
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sisters care about me. Emma, especially, regards me 
as a dead- weight on the prospects of the family." 

"If you speak seriously, you are unjust." 

"I speak quite seriously, and am as just as Aris- 
tides. At Dursley, I am looked upon as a cub. 
('An unmitigated snqb' is Barty Tomlinson's name for 
the disorder.) The worst of it is, their female friends 
derive from them the same estimate of my merits. 
Whatever fair face arrives at Dursley, is sure to frown 
upon me, or smile ironically, before many days are 
over. Now own the truth, MordauntI Did not your 
sister tell you, on her return home from our house, 
how great a brute she thought me?" 

The question was a trying one. For William was 
a poor dissembler; and had not forgotten hoTW exactly 
Margaret's opinion coincided with the conjectures of 
his friend. 

"It would be scarcely fair," said he, "to reveal a 
young lady's confidence. But I may say, without in-, 
discretion, that Margaret is the most lenient of human 
judges. Margarets thinks no one a brute. She is apt 
to entertain only ^ kindly impressions." 

Whether this ambiguous sentence satisfied^ Dick 
Hargreave's misgivings would be hard to say; for he 
had risen from his seat, and was knocking out the 
ashes of his cigar against the bole of the pine-tree 
over- shading it. 

"Besides," continued William, relieved on finding 
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the eyes of his friend directed elsewhere, "you exag- 
gerate your own Orsonism. You get so much into 
the hahit of calling yourself Bruin, that to justify your 
words, you are fain to behave as such." 

"You would prefer to have me quoting French 
novels, mouthing German ballads, and painting in 
pastel?" replied Dick. "No, no! — 

I*d rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

than such a Fanshawe!" 

"I would willingly see you less addicted to wear- 
ing your seamy side outwards!" replied his friend. 
"And I will tell you why^ if you wish it. — Shall I 
tell you? — Dare I tell you?" — 

Dick Hargreave smilingly defied him to say his 
worst. 

"Because you enjoy so many worldly advantages, 
that many of the envious will not scruple to call 
you — " he paused.. 

"To call me — " 

^^ Purse proud r' 

"By Jove! you have made me feel as if I had 
trodden upon an adder!" cried Hargreave, starting 
and laughing. "Money enters so little into my per- 
sonal calculations, that I should have as soon expected 
to find myself called a soothsayer! But the hint will 
not be wasted; and I heartily thank you. But who 

have we here? By all that's awful, Robert, with the 

15* 
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letter bag! Pandora's box, my dear Mordaunt, of 
which I have not the key in my pocket. Our day's 
pleasure is over. Come with me into the house; and 
let us make ourselves thoroughly uncomfortable. As 
Herbert Fanshawe is fond of quoting from Henri III.: 
' Venons a la croisee^ mon mignon: et ennuyons-nous — 
ennuyons-nous hieii ! ' " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A mean and dreamlike trade of greed saxd guile , 
Too foolish for a tear — too wicked for a smile. 

COLERIDGB. 

MaI&oaret Mordaunt, meanwhile, was welcomed 
by the female portion of the Hargreave family with 
the tenderness due to her afffiction; and by Sir 
Thomas, with the consideration due to the imaginary 
heiresship he had assigned her. As sister to the 
future Lord Mildenhall, she was nearly as worthy to 
become his daughter-in-law, as though her father had 
survived the Viscount. 

The Lord Chamberlain's Office, of College of 
Arms, might still convert her into the Honourable 
Miss Moi^daunt; and that the Honourable Miss Mor- 
daunt should me^ge in the Honoiu*able Mrs. Hargreave, 
he was fully determined. The escutcheons recently 
exhibited at the gorgeous funeral in R — Cathedral, 
seemed to have dazzled his eyes; and having returned 
immediately after it fo Dursley Park, no sinisteif ru- 
mours had as yet f^sached his ears. 

He resented, therefore, Im son's absence' from 
home at a crisis highly favodr«i)le to his mtatrimonial 
projects. Margaret's heart was so softened by grief, 
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and her gentle beauty just then so touching, that Sir 
Thomas thought it impossible for even the rugged 
Richard to preserve his indifference. 

"Richard, it seems, took himself off to town, the 
moment my excellent friend the Dean was consigned 
to the grave," said he, addressing his wife. "Pray 
write to him immediately. Lady Hargreave. Write to 
him in Berkeley Square; and say I require him at 
home. Let him know that Sir Hurst CUtheroe will 
be here early next week; and that the family must be 
collected to receive him." 

To Berkeley Square, accordingly, Lady Hargreave 
addressed one of her mollified editions of the ukase of 
the autocrat of Dursley. And though, when forward- 
ed to Oak Hill, the threat of Sir Hurst Clitheroe's in- 
dignation at his absence produced little effect on Dick 
Hargreave, the letter was welcome, as containing al- 
lusions to Margaret. 

"Miss Mordaunt is still absorbed in affliction," 
wrote Lady Hargreave. "But we leave her to her- 
self, hoping she will learn submission to the dispen- 
sation of the Almighty, as in duty bound. She has 
not left her room, where your sisters sit with her an 
hour morning, and evening. It will be inconvenient 
should she long continue so low. For when Sir 
Hurst arrives, we must of course see company, in 
order to introduce him to our neighbours." 

Though grieved at the prospect of leaving Oak 
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Hill, the seclusion of which had proved so tranquilli- 
sing to the excited nerves of his friend, Dick Har- 
greave instantly determined to obey his father's in- 
junctions. Better he should be on the spot to exer- 
cise his influence, such as it was, over his family, to 
secure poor Margaret from molestation. He was 
afraid — he was grievously afraid — that when the 
real position of the Mordaunts' affairs came to be 
known at Dursley, they would sink from demi-gods 
into mortcds. 

At R — , the downfall of the family was already 
complete. The reaction of all groundless excitements 
is extravagant; and the once popular Dean, originaUy 
indebted for his reputation of sanctity to a bald head, 
a Roman profile, and lymphatic temperament, had 
been at once decanonized as an impostor. The word 
is a hard one; but it was uttered without compunc- 
tion by the hardest among the nine thousand seve& 
hundred and thirteen inhabitants of R — , the money- 
changers of its Temple, and Pharisees of its Cathedral 
Close. 

With the exaggeration usual to provincial gossip, 
it was reported that the Dean had died enormously in 
debt; having spent his children's fortunes, and made 
on his death -bed a fraudulent assignment of a policy 
of insurance to his London solicitors. ^'He had died 
just in time to prevent a complete crash, and public 
exposure; — just in time — conveniently in time." — 
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Some people hinted that there ought to be an inquest. 
The medical men were heard to whisper ^ that the fa- 
mily and confidential servants of the deceased had 
frustrated their remedies, and refused a post mortem 
examination. "No one but the son and valet of Dean 
Mordaunt had been admitted into his room. Nay, 
Mr. Mathan, the universally-respected clerk of Lazenby 
and Son, had found it next to impossible to obtain 
an interview with Mr. William Mordaunt; so careful 
was he not to leave the body a moment unwatched. 
If that was not suspicious, they should like to know 
what was! — Between friends, there certainly ought 
to have been an inquest." An inquest, on suspicion 
of felo de se^ upon a man restrained through life by 
fear of personal risk, from taking- a second teaspoon- 
ful of magnesia! — 

The scandal, however, was not the less prevalent 
for its absurdity; and though the Cathedral Close 
preserved a dignified silence, it tranpired, through the 
Lazenbys, that Archdeacon Pleydell, the unloving 
friend of the late Dean, had declined the executorship 
assigned by his will. Again, the chorus of the nine 
thousand, seven hundred and thirteen was heard to 
cry that if that was not suspicious, they should like 
to know what was! 

Priggins and Bradyll, the haberdashers, overlooking 
the amount of mode and crape they had furnished for 
the funeral, began to jot up what they had lost by 
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cloemg their shop for a couple of hours; and the minor 
performers in that pompous pageant, hearing it re- 
ported that not a shilling of remuneration would he 
forthcoming, hegan to grumhle in attorneys' offices, 
and clamour in ale-houses, about the imposition prac- 
tised on them, and the evil example of the Church. 

Such was the order of the day at R — , as reported 
at Dursley, by Sir Hurst Clitheroe, on his arrival 
from a passing visit to his constituents; and the picture 
lost nothing by the hand which undertook to paint it. 

Sir Hurst was a man as specifically the growth of 
the times we live in, as an eel of the mud. Bom of 
an obscure north country family and bred to the law, 
he had succeeded by the unexpected death of mter- 
vening relatives, to a moderate competence; and, at 
fifty years of age, found himself beginning life anew, 
as a gentleman, after fagging through a quarter of a 
century as a country attorney. Most men would have 
been content to take the goods the gods provided, and 
enjoy their otium without dignitate for the remainder 
of their days. But Clitheroe, like a Yankee who takes 
to whittling his mahogany table rather than leave his 
fingers idle, was essentially a man of business, and 
miserable out of sight of an ink-bottle. Even 'sizes 
and sessions were insufficient to occupy his morbid 
activity of mind; and, as chairman of one thriving 
railway company, and share-holder in a dozen others^ 
he contrived to double his occupations and his fortune. 
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His name was stereotyped in county newspapers. After 
officiating as High Sheriff, and being knighted at the 
head of a deputation, he was now very genercdly mis- 
taken for an independent country gentleman. 

An independent country gentleman naturally finds 
his way into Parliament; and, in process of time, ob- 
tains currency in the London clubs and political circles. 
But thought the initials M. P. affixed to the name of 
Sir Hurst, in some degree obliterated the ignominy of 
knighthood. In his own county, he still found it im- 
possible to obtain a seat. 

Fortune, in the shape of a parliamentary agent, 
discovered a vacancy *for him at R — ; and the free 
and independent electors, included in the aggregate of 
9,718 souls, were delighted to be represented by a 
Sir Hurst Anybody, who talked as if his lungs were 
of caoutchouc, and paid his way as freely as is usual 
with people of fluctuating income. Having become 
their representative by a job, they were not afraid of 
finding him inconveniently conscientious; and there 
was accordingly much sympathy of sentiment between 
the borough and its member. 

The first landed proprietor in the neighbourhood 
to extend a hand to the new comer, was Sir Thomas 
Hargreave. For Sir Thomas was not sorry to pro- 
pitiate a supporter in the House; and understood the 
advantage of being on good terms with a nobody who 
wanted to become somebody by dint of stirring up the 
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miasma of stagnant abuses , and pretending to cleanse 
with a dusting-brush the Augean stable of political 
corruption. 

Fraternize they did, therefore, and readily. Sir 
Hurst Clitheroe, M. P., was dazzled by the brilliant 
hospitality of Dursley Park. Aware that the social posi- 
tion he wished to acquire, is never substantiated with- 
out a wife and family to perfect its cubic structure, he 
had long been on the look-out for an alter idem; and 
a Lady Clitheroe, obtained from such a school as that 
of Dursley, would be indeed a godsend. It consoled 
him for the half dozen rebuffs he had sustained in his 
own neigbourhood, when, after a fortnight's courtship 
in rainy, home-staying weather, and having satisfied 
Sir Thomas that his income amounted to a sufficient 
number of thousands a-year, the fair Emma accepted, 
his hand. Wounded vanity, smarting under the de- 
sertion of Herbert Fanshawe, pleaded successfully in 
his favour; nor could white favours and a diamond 
necklace have presented themselves more opportunely. 

Sir Thomas, on the other hand, was delighted with 
his future son-in-law. Between them there was simi- 
larity of taste, and sympathy of pursuit. Both were 
intensely greedy of family aggrandisement. Both de- 
lighted in despatch of business. Both fancied that 
consorting with great people was a step towards 
achieving greatness. Both were pious worshippers at 
the altar-stone of Baal. The Baronet would have 
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been better pleased had the knight been A little more 
than ten years his junior. £nt that was Emma's afffur; 
and Sir Hurst Clitheroe's patent ventilating pdTUke 
was so artistic and So beco.ming, and his garrulous 
activity endoweci hiM with so jaunty an air, that, sinee 
the days of the Prince Regent, never was middle-aged 
gentleman so juvenile. 

Such was the individual who, little surmising the 
views of Sir Thomas upon his afflicted guest, an- 
nounced, with contemptuous commiseration, that she 
was a pauper* While the servants were still in atten- 
dance, he talked of Dean Mordaunt's affairs as coolly 
as he would have done of some embarrassed railway 
line; adding, that nothing better than insolvency was 
to have been expected of a poor, inert, yea-nay, hy- 
pochondriac, like the Dean; governed by upper ser- 
vants, and shuddering at the sight of an account-book. 

The Hargreaves Were horror-struck; and as the 
tale of ruin gradually developed and eonfirmed Itself, 
the failure of the Will Cause — the estrangement of 
the insurance money — the reviv^ of Lord Mildenhall 
«*— Sir Thomas began to feel that he had been swin- 
dled. Though certainly no one had taken him in but 
Sir Thomas Hargreave, he was furious against his 
deceiver. His first care, however, Was to prevent his 
disappointment from becoming apparent. He chose 
to maintain his superiority by remaining infallible in 
the eyes of his son-in-law. The amount of their com- 
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parative fortunes was matter for arithmetic. TitQ 
strikilig of their mental balance must depend upon 
hiQiself. 

"Let me ask you as a favour, my dear Sir Hurst," 
said he, ^'to keep this unhappy business 93 close as 
you can, particularly in presence of the servants; who 
might convey rumours an the subject to Miss Mor- 
daunt's attenda^t. I need not tell you that I have 
long been pretty well aware of the state of poor Dean 
Mordaunt's affairs. But so anxious am I to prerent 
the feelings of any member of the family from being 
anqoy^d, that I have not, even to my own, confided 
my alarm." 

"No! that I am sure you have not, my dear!" con- 
firmed Lady Hargreave, eagerly. "I always fancied, 
on the contrary, that poor, dear Miss Mordaunt was 
an heiress." 

"So did we all," added JuHa. "When the Dean 
first c^une to Dursley, you stipulated, piapa, that every 
possible attention should be paid to his daughter. 
You told me to make her feel at home among us." 

^'We owe the utmost delicacy, my dear, to merit 
in distress." 

"And I recollect you desired that she might have 
the blue silk rooms," added Lady Hargreave; "which 
had never been used before, except for Lady Delavile 
and Lady PitzmortonI" 

"But do you suppose, papa," inquired Eauna, 
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whose growing importance as a bride elect, entitled 
her to ask questions, "that, though yow, who know 
most things, suspected all was not right at the Deanery, 
poor Margaret herself is aware of the truth?" — 

"I doubt whether any of the Dean's children could 
be fully aware of the real state of the case. And yet, 
in William Mordaunt's letter to your mother, accepting 
our invitation to his sister, there was a tone of de- 
precation I never noticed in him before.-' 

"Then depend upon it, papa," interposed Julia, 
conscious of a former weakness in favour of the son 
of the popular Dean, "depend upon it, he was wholly 
in the dark. Mr. Mordaunt is one of the proudest 
young men I ever knew — » that is, not proud, but 
high minded. I never saw any one care less for money. 
Had he supposed himself a beggar, he would have 
been careful to maintain his dignity." 

"In that case, he must be a sad ass!" said Sir Hurst 
Clitheroe, glad that it was his future sister-in-law, and 
not his future wife, who gave utterance to such a 
platitude. "However, the world, no easy taskmaster, 
will give him a- lesson or two before it has done. *To 
be nephew to a Viscount will nort put bread into his 
mouth." 

" Great talents, and a good education may possibly 
put cake into his mouth," rejoined Julia, tartly; a re- 
mark disastrous to the Mordaunts, for it suddenly 
occurred to Sir Thomas that he had formerly en- 
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couraged the attentions paid to Julia by the son of the 
Dean. Nor was the case amended when his daughter 
added: "My brother has the highest esteem and affec- 
tion for Mr. Mordaunt. They were at College together, 
and Dick is satisfied that his friend will make a great 
figure in the world." 

Sir Hurst glanced at the heads of the family, as 
much as to say, "Aha! you must look to this." But 
to him, the poor Mordaunts, or rather the Mordaunts 
poor, were a very secondary consideration. And as 
the city article of the 'Times,' which Sir Hurst had 
brought in his pocket, happened to announce a rise of 
five eighths in the three per cents, and a fall of £2 per 
share in a railway in which both the knight and baronet 
were largely involved, the two money-spinners were 
soon deep in discussions which drove the female portion 
of the family out of the room. 

Julia and Emma Hargreave, when alone together, 
naturally recurred to the consideration of poor Mar- 
garet's affairs. That she was either ignorant of the 
evil which had befallen her, or still more ignorant of 
human nature, was in their opinion clearly apparent. 
For her candid nature had been unable to conceal from 
them how sanguinely she was expecting the arrival of 
Herbert Fanshawe; and they abounded far too much 
in the hateful knowingness conferred by a fashionable 
education, to suppose it possible that under existing 
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circumstances she could reckon on the fidelity of such 
a worldling. 

And now, what was to be done. Were they to 
continue rendering her the homage due to a princess^ 
till some disagreeable rumour from without startled 
her into the knowledge that she was a pauper? Was 
she to be the cause of excluding all society from the 
house, and stripping the wedding solemnities of Sir 
Hurst and Lady Clitheroe of half their splendours? 
She really ought to be enlightened! Julia, better 
natured than her sister, declared at once that it was 
out of her power to breathe to Margaret a isyllable 
capable of giving her pain; and she proposed, and her 
mother and sister assented, that to William Mordaunt 
should be left the task of apprising their ill-fated guest 
of the truth. 

In a family so gold-nurtured as the Hargreaves, 
poverty figures as a 

Gordon, Hydra , or chimera dire, — 

the one prodigious evil of human life. To these young 
girls, therefore, fondled in the eider-down lap of luxury, 
a pauper was a leper, — an epileptic person, — smitten 
by the reprobation of providence; — an object of pity 
amounting almost to terror. — When next they visited 
Margaret, it needed all the blindness produced by deep 
affliction, to prevent her perceiving a sort of constrained 
awe in their manner of addressing her. They looked 
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upon her, as 'the ancients regarded some member of a 
race persecuted by the vengeance of the Grods. 

In a letter to her aunt Martha, whom she was under 
the irksome necessity of inviting to her forthcoming 
nuptials, Emma adverted in piteous terms, to the sad 
fate of their guest. 

"You were so much interested during your late 
visit here, dear aunt," wrote she, "by the pretty, shy, 
young daughter of the Dean of R — , that I am sure 
you will be sorry to hear she is left perfectly destitute. 
Her father died dreadfully in debt; and unless her 
mother's sister, (who married some methodist parson 
and is furious against the Mordaunts on account of a 
lawsuit) should take her as companion, or her relations 
the Mildenhalls, whom she has never seen, should 
make her an allowance, your protegee will have to be 
a governess, or starve. She is now on a visit here. 
But of course, as the wedding draws near, her remain- 
ing with us will be out of the question." 

The following morning, when the two girls pro- 
ceeded to visit Margaret, they were surprised by her 
abruptly informing them that their brother would arrive 
at Dursley in the course of the day. 

"Richard?" — exclaimed Julia, "I think you are 
mistaken. My father and mother have heard nothing 
of him for ages. Papa mentioned just now at the 
breakfast-table that he could not imagine what was 
become of him." 

The Dean's Dauyhter* /. 16 
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"Mr. Hargreave has been at the Isle of Wight." 

"Have you, then, received a letter?" said Emma, 
a little astonished. 

"From my brother William, who has been staying 
with Mr. Hargreave, at Oak Hill." 

"Dick is the most inscrutable being!" said Emma, 
pettishly. "To be idling in the Isle of Wight, at a 
time when it is as desolate as the Isle of Dogs, when 
he was so particularly wanted at home." 

"You hear that he is coming home!" pleaded Julia, 
kindly. 

"Yes, no thanks to him! Not because I wrote to 
beg him to meet Sir Hurst — not because it is only 
decent, just now, for the family to be together; — but 
simply because Mr, Mordaunt is coming to R — , and 
he does not like him to be alone. Dick cares far more 
for strangers, than for any member of his family." 

Margaret was startled by the bitter tone in which 
these accusations were uttered. Except Lady Miiicent, 
she had never heard one of her own sex speak so 
harshly. 

When, a few hours afterwards, William made his 
appearance, the poor girl threw herself into her bro- 
ther's arms, and clung to him, with all the earnestness 
of love with which sorrow and loneliness invest the 
ties of kindred blood; when the world frowns upon 
us, and those who call themselves our friends so often 
omit to qualify themselves for their usurped title. — 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The sounds that roand about me rise, 

Are what none other hears ; 
1 see what meets no other eyes, 

Though mine are dim with tears. 

H^NRY Taylor. 

The anstere churchman whose fate it was to suc- 
ceed to the important benefice of Dean Mordaunt, ran 
little risk of emulating his fatal popularity. A single 
glance at his overhanging brow, forbidding mouth, and 
low square figure, showed him preordained to become 
the unpopular Dean of R — . iNo suavity of deport- 
ment, no amenity of Qiind, none of those exterior 
graces of Christianity which are to the priest as the 
rich binding to a missal. 

But nobody judges Martin Luther upon his per- 
sonal showing; why be more severe with the Very 
Reverend Isaac Barnes? a man whose orthodoxy was 
as that of Latimer or TiUotson, and whose brain-pan 
contained the authority of a whole convocation. 

On his arrival at R — , the peculiar circumstances 
attending the estate of the late Dean, determined him 
to accept the hospitability of the Pleydells, with whom 
he was connected by marriage. But though he closed 
his ears against the censorious gossip of the Arch- 
deacon's lady, there were evil reports connected with 

16* 
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the death of his predecessor, whereof to remain igno- 
rant was impossible. 

He heard them with profound regret and pity; for 
the scandal thus created was injurious to the Church 
he loved. And albeit, the late Dean, with his bald 
head and Boman features might do honour to his stall, 
never had Beginald Mordaunt looked half so much the 
Christian priest, as the undersized, hard-featured Isaac 
Barnes when he sternly exhorted the old verger to 
listen sparingly to strictures upon his late master; to 
forbear from vilifying those who were no longer able 
to plead in their own defence; and, above all, to ob- 
serve the teaching of St. Paul to the Galatians: "If a 
man be overtaken in a fault, ye, which are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; lest ye 
also be tempted." 

On his own part, the new Dean was resolved to 
examine carefully the rumours afloat, ere he came to 
the conviction that a man of birth and education, a 
lifelong minister of the Anglican church, had been 
guilty of the acts vulgarly imputed to his predecessor; 
and his caution was fully justified by the result. It 
soon appeared that on the very day he had been 
persuaded to sign away his policy of insurance, the 
late Dean had opened negociations for a similar amount, 
on terms which would have reduced his already in- 
cumbered income to a fourth of its nominal value. 
Deeds were already prepared for signature which 
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would have secured this ample provision to his 
children. 

As regarded his personal estate, and outstanding 
debts, — the latter, exclusive of his exorbitant funeral 
expenses, amounted to a triiie; while the former, qua- 
drupled all expectation. It was ascertained and care- 
fully circulated by the new Dean, that Dr. Mordaunt's 
listlessness concerning his expenditure, was more than 
extended to the incomings of his fortune: that if a 
careless, he was far from a rapacious man. More than 
a year of his professional income was found unclaimed. 
Important fines due to him had never been levied. 
Money was owing to him on cdl sides : from the rectory 
of MildenhaU, from the Chapter of R — , from private 
friends. If he had suffered collegiate rights to fall 
into desuetude, he had been nobly indifferent to his 
own. So far from Lazenby and Son having suffered 
by his demise, they had only to repay themselves their 
thirty pieces of silver out of the treasury of tte Chapter 
for which they officiated. 

That in the common course of nature. Dean Mor- 
daunt had expected to survive a brother twenty-two 
years his senior, and profit by the* survival to establish 
his children in opulence, was scarcely to be blamed; 
and between the two sins, of oves much or over little 
carefulness for the things of this world, he had per- 
haps chosen the least offensive in the sight of God. 

But with this apology, ended the mercy of the 
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Dean. He defended the erring brother who was gone 
to his account, with the nicest sense of justice, and 
kindest sense of forbearance. But when he came to 
judge him as a faithless servant and soldier of Christ, 
who had suffered the discipline of the Church Militant 
to sink into insubordination, he became ruthless as a 
Druid. 

His words of reprobation were few; for those with 
whom he abided were among the delinquents corrupt- 
ed by Dean Mordaunt's administrafiTe lenity. But he 
pondered deeply and severely on the criminality of one 
who had depreciated the authority of the crosier; albeit 
that weak man's carelessness, enabled him to exercise 
what he believed to be the greatest of virtues. The 
sturdy Churchman, a bitter reformer, loved to cut to 
the root of an evil, and extirpate it for ever; to guide 
the ploughshare of ecclesiastical privilege over the 
rough places; not only to weather the storm, but to 
subdue the troubled waters. His spiritual rule was 
maintained with a rod of iron. 

There was no latent thought in his severity. ' The 
Dean was neither sordid nor ambitious. But he prized 
priiestly power for the sake of priestly power, as the 
loftiest of constituted authorities; and, in the olden 
time, would have ridden his elephant as proudly as 
Eleazar. The consequence was, that before three 
months had elapsed after the gorgeous funeral of Mar- 
garet's father, his successor, the restorer of obsolete 
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forms and discarded observances — the exactor of 
neglected examinations and forgotten dues — was at 
variance with his Diocesan, at enmity with the Chapter, 
and detested by three parts of the nine thousand seven 
hundred and thirteen inhabitants of R — . 

William Mordaunt and his sister, meanwhile, were 
spared all knowledge of the calumnious reports so 
painfully affecting the character of their father. A few 
urgent letters from tradespeople had compelled William 
to look into the family affairs earlier than custom war- 
ranted; and though the refusal of Archdeacon Pleydell 
and Mr. Wraxley to act as executors, necessitated de- 
lay, ere it could be ascertained whether the eldest son, 
who had no interest under the will, would take out 
letters of administration, it was easy to satisfy the 
creditors that, out of the seven or eight thousand 
pounds already paid to the bankers of the estate, their 
claims would be fully liquidated. 

The chief remaining difficulty arose from the silence 
of Reginald; but, as the Mildenhall family was known 
to be on its road to Rome, their letters might not have 
reached them. 

Still, though ignorant of the scandal attaching to 
his position, — and though, from the moment' of his 
arrival at Dursley, the aspect of his glowing eye and 
athletic frame imposed silence on the wiggy member 
for R — , — William discerned, with ready suscepti- 
bility, that, as regarded the Hargreaves, he stood in 
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an altered position. The overstrained civility of the 
family, both to himself and Margaret, proved to him 
that they were considered in the way. During the 
preparations for the wedding. Sir Thomas and his fu- 
ture son-in-law were to repair to town for the dis- 
charge of their parliamentary duties; and William was 
almost made to understand that, even if Margaret re- 
mained, it would be scarcely decorous for him to so- 
journ at Dursley during their absence. 

He was becoming inured to mortifications; yet who 
can describe the thrill which freezes one's very mar- 
row, on finding the being dearest to our hearts sub- 
jected to undeserved humiliation! The discovery that 
Margaret was eating bread that was grudged her, 
caused all the blood in his veins to ebb back to his 
heart. He could make allowance for the Hargreaves. 
To have two mourners like himself and his sister, 
roosting like ravens on their roof-tree, when they 
wished it to resound with bridal merriment, must be 
vexatious. Still, Margaret's sad and lovely face might 
have softened less worldly hearts. 

He thought so, with tears in his eyes, when, on 
entering her dressing-room for the purpose of a pain- 
ful explanation, a few days after his arrival, he found 
her occupied with some sort of homely needlework; 
a scarcely tasted breakfast lying unremoved on the 
table. 

"You should exert yourself to breakfast with- the 
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family, dearest girl,'* said he. "Sir Thomas inquired, 
this morning, whether they were not likely to see you 
down stairs before he quitted Dursley. And you 
know what such a question, on the part of such a 
man, means to imply. We should be careful not to 
give unnecessary trouble in the houses of others. Dar- 
ling Margaret! we are fallen in the world. We must 
not lose sight of our narrowed fortunes." 

He could say no more, for Margaret's tears were 
already falling. It was necessary to soothe rather 
than reprove her. 

"I had been already thinking," said she, when she 
regained the power of utterance, " that it might be de- 
sirable for me to conclude my visit to Lady Hargreave 
before this house becomes crowded for Emma's mar- 
riage. My room may, perhaps, be wanted. Yester- 
day, they put on chintz covers to the fine furniture, 
and told me it was by Lady Hargreave's order, be- 
cause the silk was becoming faded by such constant 
use. A trifle, you will say; but I understood it as a 
hint that I had .been here long enough." 

William Mordaunt muttered a few angry words, 
among which" the name of Lady Hargreave was un- 
pleasantly audible. 

"We have no right to blame her," remonstrated 
Margaret. "We are nothing to the Hargreaves, ex- 
cept that you were a College acquaintance .of their 
son." 
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"A college friend P^ was William's marked emen- 
dation. "And such a friend as he has been to me! 
But that is not the question. I am afraid, Margaret, 
you would do well to spend a few weeks with Mrs. 
Pleydell. Not as a pleasant thing. I do not expect 
you to like her company better than you used, or to 
find Esther less tiresome. But the Archdeacon's is a 
quiet house — a safe home; and the Pleydells were 
such old and valued friends of our poor dear father, 
that by them your feelings would be respected." 

Margaret acquiesced. She knew it was her duty 
to acquiesce. 

"I will write to Mrs. Pleydell," said she. "She 
proposed to me to become her inmate for as long a 
time as suited me; and I am, therefore, privileged to 
propose myself. She was too deeply attached to my 
poor father to refuse the request." 

"Refuse!" repeated William, proudly. 

But he checked himself. It was not for him to 
teach lessons of pride to his sister. 

"There is another reason, darling," he resumed, 
"which renders it, perhaps, indelicate for you to be 
just now an inmate of this house. Tou cannot be 
ignorant of the strong attachment entertained for you 
by my friend Dick Hargreave." 

"Attachment? — Indeed I am,'* — she replied. 
"No young man of our acquaintance has paid me less 
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attention. If you think he cares for me more than as 
yonr sister, believe me you are mistaken." 

"I know that he cares for you more than as my 
sister. And we ought to avoid placing ourselves in 
such a position with the Hargreaves, as to surprise 
them out of their consent when it comes to be asked 
for." 

"It never will be asked for." 

"You deceive yourself, Margaret. Richard is firmly 
bent on making you his wife. He confided to me on 
our road hither, that he had no other hope or ambi- 
tion in this world." 

Margaret turned deathly pale. When h^r brother 
kissed her fondly on the cheek, as if in congratulation 
upon her happy prospects, she could not utter a 
word. 

"Like yoM, dear Meg," continued he, "I was long 
uncertain about Dick Hargreaye's sentiments. I thought 
him cold towards you — at first, almost uncivil. Nay, 
I was half inclined to quarrel with him for a fancied 
slight at that confounded ball, more than a year ago." 

"I remember," said Margaret, faintly. 

"I did not make allowance for his shyness — his 
diffidence. The rest of the family are so difierent, 
that I misinterpreted his unassuming nature. It turns 
out, however, that the poor fellow was passionately in 
love with you at that very time. It was love at first 
sight, Margaret. Do you remember the skaiting party? 
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He lost his heart that very day, when you sat by my 
poor dear father's side — so happy and cheerful in 
that dull old Deanery! Just as a woman ought to be 
seen — just as a woman ought to be loved!" — 

Lucky that William was not likely to tire of hear- 
ing himself sing the praises of Dick Hargreave; or he 
must have been struck by the woeful countenance of 
his companion. 

''You will make him the happiest of mortals," he 
resumed, ''and so repay my infinite obligations. I 
don't believe there exists in the world such another 
kind-hearted fellow, or honourable man. You have 
drawn a prize, Meg. As to me, I would lay down 
my life for him. And it is honestly his own, too; for 
had it not been for the kindness of Dick Hargreave, 
on that wretched evening of my father's funeral, by 
heavens! I should have cut my throat." 

Margaret shuddered. — Was it for her brother? 
— Was it for herself? — 

"But my dear little sister will make him the best 
of little wives," continued William, embracing her. 
"As to his faihily, Meg, they are not, certainly, all 
one could desire. There is not the making of a gen- 
tleman or lady in the whole lot of them. But they 
are as kindly disposed towards you, as might not have 
been the case with people more refined. Dick in- 
forms me that the thing which cooled his ardour to- 
wards you at first, was the arbitrary manner in which 
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an alliance with you was urged upon him by his 
father. So you see^ darling, not a single objection 
exists. An unhoped for consolation, after all my re- 
cent cares!" — 

He paused; and looked towards her for a reply. 
The despairing countenance which met his view, spoke 
far more eloquently than words. 

"Forgive me!" was all his sister could utter. But 
it was answer enough for William. 

"Margaret!" cried he, starting up and clasping his 

m 

hands. "Don't tell me that this marriage is disagree- 
able to you! — Don't tell me that you dislike my 
friend, Dick Hargreave? He told me so, and I would 
not believe him!" continued William. "I could not 
credit such a misfortune! — Great God! will nothing 
in this world prosper with us! — Is there some be- 
setting curse attached to our fatal destiny!" 

Margaret arose, and leaned, weeping, upon his 
shoulder. 

"I am wrong, I know, to aggravate your troubles, 
Willy," said she, when some degree of composure was 
restored between them: "but would you have me de- 
ceive you? Would you have me commit so great an^ 
injurv to your friend as become his wife when my 
heart is indifferent to him; nay, worse — " 

"Stop!" cried William, almost breathless. "Leave 
me some respite. Don't make me so thoroughly un- 
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bappy as to believe that Hargreave has truly inter- 
preted your feelingSt" 

"What has he told you?" 

"That you prefer that fellow, Fanshawe.'* 

"He is right. Jealousy has rendered him dearer- 
sighed than yourself," said Margaret, resenting a little 
the bitterness testified by her brother towards Herbert. 

"Then all is over for you in this world I The 
being on whom you have wasted your young affec- 
tions is utterly unworthy of your love!" 

"Yet he was your chosen friend." 

"My college - companion — an agreeable acquain- 
tance. But from the first, I scrupulously forbore to 
promote any intimacy between you. You knew what 
I thought of him, Margaret; a brilliant, heartless fel- 
low — mica, not gold — a meteor, not a star. — r- 
Acquit me of ever having said a syllable to you in 
his favour." 

"You did not forewarn me of my danger, if he 
found occasion to plead in his own." 

"He has pleaded then? — He has endeavoured to 
engage your girlish heart?" 

Margaret was silent with the silence that ac- 
quiesces. 

"He has perhaps even asked you for your hand?" 

Such silence was no longer possible. Margaret was 
too honest to mislead, even by inference. 

"No, brother," said she, firmly. "He has not. 
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Had he done that^ you would have been instantly ap- 
prised. But, situated as I appeared to be when he 
quitted England, how was he^ dependent wholly on 
his iiather, to talk of marriage?" 

^'Am I to understand, then, that the tie between 
you consists in one of those foolish flirtations which 
are the bane of English society?" 

The pride of Margaret Mordaunt resented such an 
accusation. 

*'You are to understand," said she, "that, while 
we were inmates under the same roof, he neglected no 
occasion of seeking my society, of studying my cha- 
racter, opinions, sentiments, and made no secret of his 
preference. When I quitted Dursley, he brought his 
father to visit us at the Deanery; and nothing could 
be more marked than their attentions both to my poor 
father and myself." 

"But what, then, prevented Sir Claude from pro- 
posing your union with his son?" 

"My father and he had not met before for thirty 
years. Sir Claude was on the eve of a visit to the 
continent. Probably he was desirous of putting the 
stability of his son's attachment to the proof, ere he 
engaged him for life." 

"Plausibly argued, Margaret; as we always argue 
in our own favour. But the deceptions we practise 
on ourselves are always fatal. Believe me, then, and 
you have ample means of verifying my assertion; just 
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such as has been his conduct towards yourself, was it 
to Emma Hargreave before he made your acquain- 
tance. Her sentiments and opinions were examined, 
her affections were besieged, her relations were propi- 
tiated; and when she believed him on the point of of- 
fering his hand, she found him at the feet of another! 
Such are his habits. Such is his notion of equity and 
honour towards your sex. Such, in fact, are the 
principles inculcated by his precious father." 

Margaret listened, but no longer with indignation. 
Her brother's accusations were too serious to be the 
result of mere prejudice. 

"Dick Hargreave would have resented his conduct 
towards his sister," continued William, "but that he 
saw her feelings were unharmed, as she has proved 
by her present engagement. He had often prophesied, 
indeed, both to Emma and Julia, that some such 
throw-over would be the result of their giddy flirta- 
tions." 

"In that case, admit that Mr. Fanshawe is justi- 
fied," rejoined Margaret, calmly. "If he perceived 
that Emma's conduct was trivial or giddy, was it not 
natural he should retreat from what you justly call a 
mere flirtation?" 

"Well then! Let us suppose him in that instance 
justified. What can you urge in his defence for ha- 
ving abandoned yow, after, as you own, endeavouring 
to gain your affections?" 
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"What proof have you that he has abandoned me? 
He promised to return to R — in January. My father's 
death intervened; and had we been engaged, Mr. Fan- 
shawe would have been entitled to appear among us. 
As things stood, it would have been indecent — it 
would have been impossible!" 

"Impossible to come to the Deanery — granted. 
But why impossible to return to England? — Why 
impossible to be in London? — Why impossible to 
address to me, his friend, a letter of inquiry and con- 
dolence? Margaret, Margaret! — I see through Her- 
bert Fanshawe as through crystal." — 

"Still, you have no right to assert that — that I 
am forgotten," — faltered Margaret, overcome at once 
by her womanly feelings and the vehemence of her 
brother. 

"None, certainly, that you are forgotten. But if 
any strong feeling of regard or affection influenced 
Herbert Fanshawe's conduct, would he have started 
for Rome the moment he heard of my father's death?" 

"For Rome? — He is still at Paris with his father," 
faltered Margaret, half interrogatively. 

"He left him there, three weeks ago, to proceed 
with young Fitzmorton to the East. Lady Fitzmor- 
ton, who was here yesterday, mentioned that the tra- 
vellers had arrived at Rome." 

Margaret said not a word. Her hopes were gone- 
Her heart was sinking. In all the confidingness of 
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first love, she had been sustained throughout her af- 
flictions by the hope of seeing Herbert again. And 
he was at a thousand miles distance! — He was ac- 
tually on the road to the East! — 

"There can be no error in Lady Fitzmorton's in- 
formation," continued William, — judging wisely that 
the worst had better be imparted at once. "For be- 
fore Fanshawe quitted Paris, he wrote to Dick Har- 
greave a letter which I have seen — ay, Margaret, 
actually seen — begging him to execute a commission 
in London about the sale of a park hack, for which 
he should have no further use; his father having set- 
tled that he was to remain abroad for the next two 
years." 

"Abroad for two years!" repeated Margaret, in an 
absent manner. 

"And to this commission, he added in an easy pick- 
tooth style," continued William, again working himself 
into a rage, 'So poorMordaunt has, by a double-bar- 
relled shot, lost his father and his law-suit! I am truly 
sorry for the Dean, who was a gentlemanly old soul, of a 
school now nearly extinct. I fear he has left little be- 
hind him, besides regrets. Old Mildenhall must do 
something handsome for Willy, Noblesse oblige* These 
were, as nearly as possible, his words." 

He paused for want of breath; not with any hope 
of a reply. Margaret sat speechless and motionless. 
Even when he approached and toojk her hand, she re- 
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mained insensible to his endearments. After a silence 
of some minutes, she entreated to be left to herself. 

"If you love me, Willy," said she, "let me wrestle 
with this trial calmly and alone. I am stronger than 
you suppose. It is a sad shock. But I must meet it 
as best I may. To-morrow, dearest brother, I shall 
be prepared to talk of it again." 



\V 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Comme ua arbre ^lev^ dans une caiaae ^troite, 
Conserve sa raidear en sortant de sa bolte, 
Je n'ai pas retrouv^ cet heureax don* 
Da doux ^panchement,, et du tendre abandon. 
Ma langue est demeur^ aux doux propos r^tive; 
Et, vivant malgr€ mol, toujours sur le qui vive, 
J*ai d^saccoutum^ tons les ^lans du coeur. 

Emile AUGIBB. 

Friends are proverbially injudicious. A lover is 
seldom less rash; and Richard Hargreave formed no 
exception to the rule. It has been shown how, while 
Margaret remained happy and prosperous, admired 
triumphant,^ he was able to control his affections. But 
now that, on his return home, he found her the object 
of a contemptuous charity on the part of his family, 
by whom, in other times, she had been exalted into a 
divinity, he could no longer repress his desire to as- 
sure her that he had long been her passionate admirer, 
and would fain devote himself to her happiness for the 
remainder of her days. 

He had promised William Mordaunt, indeed, to 
take no hasty step. William was to feel his way, and 
Dick to be patient. But this was exacting too much; 
for when was true love ever over- patient! Besides, 
on reconsidering the matter, Dick Hargreave decided 
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that a brother is by no means the surest interpreter of 
a woman's feelings. 

Still, he might have perhaps fulfilled his promise 
of waiting a few days ere he ascertained whether he 
was to be happy or miserable for life, had not ill- 
fortune conveyed William Mordaunt the following day 
to R — , and brought Barty Tomlinson to Dursley Park, 
on his way into Wales; to celebrate, with twenty thou- 
sand others, the nuptials of the heir of one of those 
moss and lichen -grown Welsh houses, whose family 
leek is rooted in soil antediluvian. As it suited Barty 
to spend a few days with the Hargreaves on his road, — 
Sir Thomas's dry champagne and incomparable Chdteau 
Margaux being nearly as racy as the anecdotes of Lady 
Hargreave's parsimonious vulgarity, which he was in 
the habit of gathering to relieve guard with the Mala- 
propisms' of the American ministress, and other me- 
morabilia of his intimate friends, at the dinner -tables 
of the London season, — he inaugurated himself in the 
house by talking throughout dinner at his hosts ; chaunt- 
ing the descent of the ancient family towards whom he 
was travelling, as 'n6ne of your people of yesterday, 
but descended from Ednyfed- up -Llewelyn, son of Ma- 
doo Crwm, Lord of Cryddyn, when Leofric reigned in 
Mercia;' and for the gratification of Sir Hurst Clitheroe, 
alluding mysteriously to the rise and fall of railway 
princes, and the pragmaticality of fossil Cupids. 

A sharp retort from the bridegroom elect — who, 
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having understood that Barty Tomlinson was a clever 
adventurer, whose fortune consisted in brass rather 
than silver or gold, despised him with the full force 
of his ten thousand a year, — startled him into silence. 
But Barty Tomlinson was one of those who think it 
necessary to come out strong after a rebuff; and he ac- 
cordingly made his next attack upon the absent friends 
of all parties. 

"I saw a good deal of the Fanshawes at Paris," 
said he. ^'Sir Claude was trading, as usual, upon 
his red riband; which he sported on all occasions, 
from an ambassador's ball to a diner fin at the 
Trois Freres. On the strength of it, the old fellow 
contrives to get passed from embassy* to embassy in 
forma pauperis; and I believe when he donH manage 
to dine with one or other of the excellencies, broken 
truffles and heeltaps of Burgundy are sent him, by our 
own, by way of out-door relief." 

"Sir Claude Fanshawe is a person whom every man 
is glad to see at his table," said Sir Thomas, reprehen- 
sively, under cover of his son-in-law's support; "both 
as a man of high standing in the political world, and 
of extensive information." 

"With respect to his standing," replied Tomlinson, 
unabashed, "I believe he never stood higher than on 
the heights of Hillsburgh, near New Orleans, where 
he went with one of Dollond's telescopes to study the 
fortunes of war. As to intelligence, a plausible fellow 
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who draws largely upon his own imagination, is not 
likely to find 'no effects' returned upon his cheque." 

"Was Mr. Fanshawe staying with his father?" in- 
quired Julia Hargreave, beside whom Barty Tomlinson 
was seated. 

"Yes! Le beau Herbert was a partner in the con- 
cern — and a sadly tottering one it seemed. Herbert, 
I find, has been fortune-hunting in England, where he 
met with several heavy falls. I was told, from pretty 
good authority, (a prating English banker who has 
enough to do at Paris in patching up the tattered affairs of 
his country people,) that he was too hard up to return 
to England at present. If that gawky boy, Fitzmorton, 
had not luckily arrived at the Bristol, in want of a 
bear -leader and invited Fanshawe, as a pleasant ex- 
change for his tutor, the Lovelace par excellence might 
have been forced to marry some Nabob's widow, or 
some railway princess." 

"We understood that Mr. Fanshawe was on his 
way to Constantinople?" said Lady Hargreave, gravely. 

"To the Ionian Islands first, I believe. Fitzmorton 
is making his grand tour; and wishes to taste Mara- 
schino and Bosolio at the fountain head. All I know 
is, that Herbert was in an immense hurry to be off. 
Herbert has been fiying kites, both in love and money. 
Bills and love-letters are out against him to any amount. 
He seemed horridly afraid of being arrested, either by 
9 writ or a special license." 
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"Did he tell yon so?" inquired Dick Hargreave, 
who seldom addressed Barty Tomlinson on any subject. 

"If he had^ I should not have believed him. If he 
had^ I should certainly not feel at liberty to repeat it. 
No! — like little. Isaac in the play, he had a friend in 
the city — (a certain fair Mademoiselle Eglantine — 
the Dalilah of all our great British Sampsons,) who 
extracted the secret from him, and then, of course, 
made it public." 

Sir Thomas intimated by a nod to his respectable 
mate, that the conversation was taking a turn which 
rendered it desirable that candles should be lighted in 
the drawing-room; and away sailed the most submissive 
of wives, followed, by her well-drilled daughters. 

The flow of Barty Tomlinson's malignations was 
not checked by their departure; for William Mordaunt 
being absent, (suddenly summoned to R — for an inter- 
view with the new Dean), there was no restriction 
upon his hints that the Ariadne from whom Fanshawe 
was flying to Constantinople, was no other than the 
Dean's daughter! 

Furious at hearing the name of the woman he loved 
thus opprobriously dealt with, Dick Hargreave, after a 
few conclusive words to the astonished gossip-monger, 
retired, on quitting the dining- table, to his own room; 
where, his heart warmed by indignation, good claret, 
and good sentiments, he addressed a letter of proposal 
to Margaret Mordaunt, throwing his whole destiny 
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into her hands. Of his consciousness of demerit in her 
eyes, he spoke in the humblest terms. But he pro- 
mised her the entire devotion of his heart. He pro- 
mised her a happy home. He promised her all the 
kindness which Margaret so sadly needed. William, 
he said, was already by affection his brother. He im- 
plored her to make them brothers in earnest. 

Grieved at receiving a declaration necessitating an 
ungracious act towards one in whom she recognized 
her brother's only friend, Margaret could not but con- 
gratulate herself that William was accidentally absent, 
so as to obviate all necessity of consulting him. It 
was fortunate, too, that the Hargreave girls were de- 
tained in the drawing-room by their duty towards more 
qualified guests. She was thus at liberty — not to 
consider her answer, for that demanded no deliberation, 
— but to seek the kindliest terms in which a negative 
could be conveyed. Margaret's thankful nature was 
affluent in expressions of gratitude; and the letter was 
accordingly written and despatched in time to render 
sleepless the pillow of the man who received in it the 
death-blow of his earthly hopes. 

The following day, she learned, without much sur- 
prise, that Mr. Hargreave had been unexpectedly called 
from home. He was gone before the family was ap- 
prised of his intentions; and Margaret could not but 
feel that his departure was kind and considerate. 
Satisfi^ed that he had confided nothing to his sisters. 
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she met them without embarrassment. But it was not 
so, when late next evening, William's return was an- 
nounced. Shrinking just then from his cross-questioning, 
Margaret sent to beg their interview might be post- 
poned till morning. She was tired, and about to retire 
to bed. An answer came back in the shape of a 
large envelope, addressed in the handwriting of Mrs. 
PleydeU. 

"I send you the woman's reply," wrote William. 
"I send it, because it would be hateful to me to com- 
municate it by word of mouth. Alas! dear Margaret, 
how much have we to learn, and how little time must 
we waste ere we begin our lesson. Dismiss the past 
from your mind, my poor child, and look the future 
steadily in the face. ' Prenez voire position a deux mains * 
is an axiom which ought to be English. And if — 
but enough. You are tired and I desponding — so 
good-night." 

Thus prepared. Miss Mordaunt was less startled 
than her brother had been, by the cool refusal of 
Mrs. PleydeU to receive her as a guest. 

"The Dean of R — was on a visit to the Arch- 
deacon's," she said, "and having much business on 
his hands, would probably find company an intrusion. 
Her offers of a home had, on the decease of the late 
Dean, been unceremoniously rejected. It would now 
be as inconvenient to her, as it apparently was to 
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Lad J Hargreave, to receive Miss Mordaunt under her 
roof." 

The last affront would have been spared by a wo- 
man less unwomanly than Mrs. Pleydell. By the whole 
letter, closing a long series of painful excitements, 
Margaret was so much overcome, that when her maid 
came for her last orders, she asked leave to sleep in 
the dressing-room. She had not seen her young lady 
so poorly since the night of her father's death. 

Her services were of course rejected; and Margaret 
was left alone with the cares which had fallen as un- 
timely on her young life, as a frost in June. How 
dreary the world appeared, as her thoughts wandered 
over its boundless space! Where, where was she to 
turn for succour, or for hope? William, her only 
friend, himself so young and so nearly destitute, must 
go forth to seek his fortune. Beginald and his wife, 
the unknown brother and cousin pourtrayed to her in 
such harsh colours, wrapt up probably in each other, 
gave no sign that they recognized her claims. The 
very heart within her seemed bruised, as she dwelt 
upon her forlorn condition. A year had not elapsed 
since she was driven from her childhood's home at 
Hephanger, to that happier fireside, of which the em- 
bers were cold. But now, where was she to find 
shelter? — Her friends and acquaintances stood afar 
off. — The man she loved had deserted her: 

A hopeless darkness, settled o* er her fate ; 
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courage to surmount which, and struggle with her dif- 
ficulties, was hard to find at three o'clock on a cold 
March morning; the fire extinguished, and the candles 
burning low. 

The maid, Harston, a good girl, and attached to 
her mistress (the only person left, perhaps, who still 
saw in Margaret the " beautiful daughter of the popular 
Dean of R — ,") having left her indisposed the pre- 
ceding night, saw fit, of course, to disturb her next 
morning with inquiries at the earliest possible hour; 
and Margaret, whose eyes were only just closed in 
slumber, opened them heavily and sadly, and languidly 
raised her hand to receive two letters brought her by 
the post. 

Having satisfied Harston that she was "better — 
much better — " though seldom in her young life had 
she been worse, — she opened one of the letters, chiefly 
to relieve herself from being stared at by her anxious 
servant. It was from a London shopkeeper, demanding 
immediate pa3rment of his "bill delivered" for the 
dresses ordered by her indulgent father for the 
autumnal festivities atDursley. Having already exhausted 
her little stock of pocket-money in clearing ofi" similar 
demands, this bill, necessitating an appeal to poor 
William, appeared a heavy misfortune. She had not 
strength to open the other letter, which was addressed 
in a strange and somewhat uncouth handwriting. No- 
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thing doubting that it was a second ^' small account," 
she laid it mournfully aside. 

Had she examined it more closely, she would have 
perceived that the seal bore a huge lozenge — peculiar, 
it would seem, to wealthy spinsters, desirous to convey 
to all matrimonial pretenders their sentimeilts of de- 
fiance and disgust. 

She was dressed, and ready for an interview with 
William, as soon as he presented himself to claim 
it; who, when he saw her so pale and so unnerved, 
had not courage to communicate the annoyances he 
had experienced at E — . Could he utterly crush this 
broken reed? — Was he to thrust her out barefoot 
upon the flinty path? — He could not do it. He could 
only look at her, in silence, and wish that they had 
never been born. 

Seated in deep reflectipn besides his sister's work- 
table, his eye was caught by the superscription of the 
unopened letter. 

"What correspondent have you, darling," said he, 
"who boasts such crabbed penmanship?" 

"Open it, and tell me," replied Margaret with a 
faint smile. "Ily letters just now are of so unwel- 
come a complexion, that I dread to break a seal." 

The first thing that issued from the thick envelope 
when her brother obeyed her injunction, was a bank 
post bill for ^100. 

"A singular correspondent truly, Margaret," said 
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he, greatly astonished. "Lady Milicent, I presume, 
moved by a fit of compunction. The writing is just 
what might have been expected from our cross-grained 
aunt. No! by Jupiter! It is none of Lady Milicent's 
doing; — it is dated Bardsel Tower; from 'Yours 
truly, Martha Hargreave.' Aunt Martha! — But the 
letter is too long, and looks too confidential, my dear 
sister, for my perusal. I yield it to your hands." 

To decypher this strange missive was not difficult; 
indited a^ it was in the large Italian hand seldom 
seen, except in old parish registers and family recipe- 
books of the last century. But the sentiments it ex- 
pressed were likewise, alas! of the last century — 
simple, downright, and kindly. Margaret was told 
how much her correspondent had liked and admired 
her, when she saw her surrounded by adorers at 
Dursley Park; her head unturned) and her heart un- 
spoiled by adulation. 

"I am a plain-spoken woman, my dear young lady; 
and trust it will need few words to make you under- 
stand what gratification you would bestow on me bv 
giving me your company at a time when you have 
doubtless lost all desire for the worldly pleasures and 
distinctions, it is never in my power to confer. I am 
an old woman, a manufacturer's daughter; living in 
the midst of my manufacturing kinsfolk. But you will 
find a warm welcome by my fireside, for as many 
months or years, as you choose to waste upon it. I 
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say months, because less would be ill worth the trouble 
of so long a journey. And as the pleasure and profit 
of such a visit are all on my side, you must even let 
my old maid's hoard spare you its cost. The quicker 
you come, the longer you stay, the happier you will 
make me. But if you find you can't abide the old- 
fashioned ways of my house, when you say the word 
to leave me, I promise I won't lay a detaining finger 
on you. I have never invited my nieces. They are 
too fond of the pomps and vanities of life, to content 
themselves with my home-made bread. But I can't 
help hoping, my dear, if you '11 allow me so to call 
you, that you will not despise the plainness of your 

Affectionate well-wisher, 

Martha Hargreave." 

"And God bless her, say I!" — cried William, 
dashing away the tears which arose in his eyes, as, at 
Margaret's request he hastily ran through the lines. 
"God bless her, for a thoughtful kind old soul, an 
honour to her name and sex." 

It needs indeed to have been placed in a situation 
such as his, with an unprotected girl, beautiful, help- 
less, and all but penniless, looking to you for the aid 
you are unable to afford, to understand how deeply 
was appreciated the kindness of good aunt Martha. 

"But who can have told her? How can she have 
become so thoroughly aware of your friendless condi- 
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tion as this letter implies?" said William, gradually 
collecting himself. "Not the Hargreave girls. The 
utmost they would have written would be — Margaret 
Mordaunt is here, very much in the way, in her black 
gown, now that a gay wedding is on foot. Ah! I 
see through it all, Margaret, I see through it all! My 
friend Dick has been her informant. Dick and Aunt 
Martha thoroughly understand each other. — Just like 
one of his prompt, considerate arrangements!" 

"Do you really think Mr. Hargreave has any share 
in this act of kindness?'* — inquired Margaret thought- 
fully. 

"I could swear to it!" 

" Then, alas ! dear Willy, I must decline Mrs. Har- 
greave's generous offers." 

"Margaret, Margaret! Are you so great a prude, 
— are you so great a fool, — are you capable of such 
paltry ingratitude!" — exclaimed her brother, with 
real indignation. "Here is a woman who would act 
the part of a mother towards an orphan girl, without 
further claim upon her than the common one of fellow- 
creatureship; and from some foolish, missish scruple 
or oHier, her kindness is rejected! Margaret, my dear 
sister — my unhappy sister — what I once said to 
you, I say again, a thousand times more ungently: 
spurn not the protectors whom God is pleased to raise 
up for you in your adversity!" 

Margaret's tears were now flowing in torrents. 
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Thus adjured, it became impossible to withhold from 
her brother what she had resolved to conceal — her 
rejection of the hand of his friend. 

" Tell me, therefore, dear William," she concluded, 
"can I, under such circumstances, intrude, with pro- 
priety, on the hospitality of one of Mr. Hargreave*s 
nearest and dearest relatives?" 

"Undoubtedly. Most certainly. You have told 
me little, my poor child, which I did not strongly sur- 
mise. Hargreave's sudden departure from this place, 
without leaving a line of explanation for me, convinced 
me that something had gone wrong. But I see no 
reason why the good Samaritan so well disposed to* 
wards you, should be disappointed of your company, 
merely because she cannot receive you as the bride of 
of her favourite' nephew." 

It was in vain that Margaret argued to the con- 
trary. William was determined to be in the right: 
perhaps, with ulterior views; perhaps because better 
aware than his sister of the increasing calamities that 
awaited her. At length, she was forced to give in. 
It was agreed that, in the course of the morning, 
Lady Hargreave and her daughters should be apprised 
of the invitation and its acceptance. In two days, ac- 
cording to a thankful announcement to that effect 
which she despatched to Lancashire by the post, she 
was to be escorted by her brother to Bardsel Tower. 

"And now, my child, that you are reasonable and 

The Dean's Daughter. I, 18 
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compliant," said William, after fondly embracing her, 
"I may venture to break to you some bad news, 
which I should, otherwise, have wanted courage to 
unfold. I have had a dreadful time of it at B — , 
dearest Margaret." 

"Don't tell me that the people there are disrespect- 
ful to my father's memory!" cried Miss Mordaunt, 
alarmed by his looks; "they, who so idolised him!" 

"Idolatry is often a hollow service. In our case, 
it has proved so. — But it is not creeping things, like 
Mrs. Pleydell, of whom I complain. — It is not re- 
sentful trades-people, kept out of their money. — It 
is — guess whom, my Margaret, guess. whom," he 
continued, with gathering emotion, such as terrified 
his already over-agitated sister. "It is Reginald — 
our brother — the future Lord Mildenhall — who has 
acted like a clod; nay, not like an honest clod, but 
like a shabby attorney's clerk. Mathan, scrub as he 
is, would not have proved half so pettifogging." 

"Is Reginald returned, then?" was Margaret's 
anxious inquiry. 

"Not he. He has not the slightest notion of re- 
turning. Comfortably established in Italy, he pleads 
his wife's health as a pretext for leaving his father's 
memory to be torn to pieces." 

"To whom, then, has he written?" 

"To myself. I found a letter from him, full of 
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plausible platitudes and common - place condolences, 
lying at the Deanery." 

"And no enclosure for his sister?" 

"None: scarcely mention of you in his letter. 'Mrs. 
Mordaunt and himself trust that you will resign your- 
self to an irremediable dispensation' — something of 
that description. Of your prospects and forlorn situa- 
tion, not a syllable." 

Poor Margaret sat, the picture of despair. 

"But this is not the worst, Meg. In this, I see 
only what I have always seen and deplored in Regi- 
nald — a cold heart, and narrow mind. But yester- 
day, I heard of him what tempts me to place him, for 
the future, in the category of pitiful knaves." 

"Hush, hush, dear Willy! — Less loud, and less 
vialent. — Bemember that Reginald bears th« name of 
our poor father." 

"I do remember it — curse him! — and would as 
gladly wrest iJiat inheritance from him, as he would 
deprive us of ours." 

"I should ha^ve thought there was little enough to 
tempt him," said Margaret, with a mournful smile. 

"That is what constitutes the baseness of his con- 
duct," replied William, with growing emotion. "The 
man who would rob the widow of her mite, the ruffian 
who steals the poor man's shorn lamb, is surely more 
despicable than he who plunders a caravan, or boards 

a galleon. Margaret! I have no words to express mj 

18* 
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indignation against Reginald. I disown him — I re- 
nounce him! — Starving, I would not accept a morsel 
of bread at his hands." 

"Be moderate. — You are not talking like your- 
self!!' 

"No; for never in my life did I think and feel, as 
I have thought and felt Uiis day. Will you believe it, 
Margaret, that — but I had better tell you my story 
from the beginning. I was summoned to R — as you 
know, by a formal letter from the new Dean ; the most 
formal of' letters from the most formal of men. Under 
the best of circumstances, it would be painful enough 
to enter the poor old Deanery; the place I have so 
often reviled, and which has become as sacred in my 
eyes, as the Caaba to a Mussulman. I promise you, 
Meg, that when I rang at the bell, and was answered 
as usual by the qld jackdaws, and the hollow echoes 
of the deserted court, I could have sat down on the 
kerb-stone and cried. It was like the voice of home 
speaking to me from the grave." 

He paused for a moment; and Margaret was in no 
state to interrupt his broken sobs. 

"Well! — I scarcely know how — I found myself 
tete-a-tete in the library, with that ill-looking old dog 
of a Dean." 

"William!" 

"I can't help it! Any man I found sitting in my 
father's arm-chair, beside my father's writing table, 
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would be an ill-looking dog to me. He showed such 
want of tact too — such want of sympathy in his mode 
of reception. However, don't fancy that I am going 
to abuse him, Margaret; for he has won all my regard 
and respect, although my anger against another may 
provoke me to unseemly expressions." 

"It was not from the Dean, however, that you 
received Reginald's letter?" 

"No — his servants had already remitted me that; 
and I reached his presence stunned by the surprise it 
caused me. — But the Dean soon brought me to my- 
self. — The Dean had far blacker news to communi- 
cate. He informed me that he had been required by 
a lawyer's letter (Wraxley, I suppose) to pay to the 
legal representative of Reginald Mordaunt, Esq., eldest 
son of the late Honourable Reginald Hammond Mor- 
daunt, Dean of R — and Rector of Mildenhall, the 
proceeds of the furniture and fixtures of the Deanery; 
he, the said Reginald Mordaunt, being sole represen- 
tative of his father's estate." 

"But I fancied — knowing nothing of business — 
that you expected and intended that Reginald, as the 
elder son, should administer to the will?" 

"To the will, my dear child, but not to the estate: 
— Reginald disclaims the will — disputes the will! 
His lawyers have told him that his marriage settle- 
ments, by assigning the insurance money, sufficed to 
cancel the will. It may be so, or may not: the lawyers 
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must decide. But if I had a guinea upon eai'th, though 
the last, I would expend it in endeavouring to frustrate 
the shabbiness of Reginald." 

"He has certainly no justification for a grasping 
act," said Margaret. "With Ms brilliant prospects, he 
might dispense with the few thousand pounds so vital 
to us.*^ 

"To us^ You don't suppose it is our loss I am so 
bitterly lamenting? No, my dearest! But should Regi- 
nald's claima be sanctioned by the law of the land, no 
provision remains for the payment of my poor father's 
d^bts and funeral expenses. Wraxley and Lumm have 
already signified to certain tradespeople in R — that, 
the late Dean having died intestate and insolvent, their 
demands will only be partially discharged." 

"You must have been misinformed. You must have 
been misinformed. This is impossible. Reginald is a 
gentleman." 

"He has even written confidentially to the Lazen-^ 
bys that, as a part of his family will probably be 
thrown upon his hands, it behoves him to husband his 
resources; that his whole of his property being in 
settlement, he must make the most of the small sum 
accruing to him by right of primogeniture, to assist 
him in maintaining his brother and sister." 

"All this must have been suggested by my uncle — ! " 

"Reginald is old enough to think and act for him- 
self. Well, we won't talk of him. The case is too 
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flagrant. Let us return to the Dean — to Dean Barnes. 
He expressed himself on the subject exactly as could be 
wished; observed that Mr. Mordaunt was inexperienced, 
and had, perhaps, been ill-advised; feeling which, he 
ha<i ventured to address him a strong letter of remon- 
strance. 'I told him,' said the Dean, *that it was of 
course indifferent to myself to whom I paid what I am 
indebted. But that, by the double privilege of my age 
and cloth, I felt intitled to say that it was unbecoming 
a man of birth and education to profit by a legal 
technicality to deprive the poor of their due, and his 
family of their independance; that his father's instruc- 
tions being clear, it was his duty to carry them out. 
I even added, that it would cause a most pernicious 
public scandal, if he, the wealthy son of a dignitary of 
the Established Church, and on the eve of becoming a 
peer of the realm, should endeavour to dispossess his 
own flesh and blood, and defraud the industrious class- 
es of their honest earnings.' " 

"And what says Reginald in reply?" asked Marga- 
ret, faintly. 

"His answer cannot come to hand these ten daya» 
It must be favourable. He cannot have the audacity 
to hold out. But that will not prevent our family 
name from having been dragged in the mire; or [my 
nature from having risen up in loathing against my 
own brother. Oh, Margaret! this conduct of Reginald 
is the sorest trial of aU! What will every one think 
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of US? Who will understand or believe that we are 
not art and part in his dishonesty? Already, I have 
had fierce glances darted at me in R — . And then the 
Hargreaves. If Reginald should persist in his attorney- 
like views, who is to pay Richard Hargreave the sums 
he has advanced? Working, slaving, breaking my very 
heartstrings will not avail me. But let us say no 
more, just now," he continued, noticing the changes 
of his sister's complexion, and the despairing look 
which had taken possession of her beautiful face; ^^at 
least, till Reginald's answer arrives, there is hope of 
less disgraceful termination." 

Alas! alas — when people appeal for consolation 
to hope, it is a proof that they have little else re- 
maining! — 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Sadly at night, 
I sat me down beside a stranger's hearth, 
And when the lingering hour of rest was come, 
Moistened with tears my pillow. 

SOUTHBT. 

How cheering to the weary heart and eyes of poor 
Margaret proved the emerald lawn, the gay shrubbe- 
ries, and bubbling trout-stream of Bardsel; when, 
some days after this explanation, a hearty welcome 
under the very porch from the kind-hearted Aunt 
Martha, she and her brother were invited to a quiet 
stroll round the premises, while their tea was pre- 
paring. 

William, who was to return southwards by a night 
train from the neighbouring town, would willingly 
have passed the interval in farewell in-door talk with 
bis sister. But he soon admitted that the old lady 
was right. The aspect of that quiet fertile nook, 
lighted up by the setting sun of a fine spring evening, 
brought pleasant thoughts into their hearts. It was 
consolatory to know in how cheerful a spot Margaret 
was to be established. The last days of April were at 
hand. The coppice skirting the lawn was as bright 
with violets, cowslips, orchises, while the white wild- 
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cherry sprinkled its snow from overhead, as the Ame- 
rican gardens with kalmias, azaleas, and rhododen- 
drons. Compared with the pennriousness of the / 
human kind, the prodigality of nature was encoura- 
ging; and hearts so young as those of Margaret and 
William Mordaunt, could scarcely think evil of a world 
thus lavishly endowed. 

Aunt Martha, good soul, sent them forth alone; 
that her presence might impose no restraint on their 
impressions. 'And after they had wandered about' for 
half an hour — detected favourable points of scenery 
— visited the Shanghai fowls and Persian pigeons, 
and been sorely growled at by an Irish setter, half 
watch- dog, half pet — they were recalled to the tea- 
table, to admit that never, in so small a territory, had 
they seen so many charming views, or interesting 
objects. 

Mrs. Hargreave, who, though excellent, was human, 
accepted greedily this homage to her belongings. She 
had her little vanities, like the rest of us; and, debar- 
red from the tribute to the "tincture of a skin, love- 
darting eyes, and tresses like the mom,*' conceded to 
others of her sex, it was excusable that she should 
gladly participate in the triumph of the crystal trout- 
stream and Shanghai fowls, which called her mistress. 
She was, in fact, as proud of her poultry-yard and 
dairy as Sir Thomas of his park and preserves; and 
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the enthusiasm of her young visitors was incense to 
her nostrils. 

The characteristic of Martha Hargreave was in- 
tense keenness of the perceptive powers; as if gifted 
by nature at her birth, with an IthurieFs spear. It is 
true she, nevertheless, remained blind or indulgent to 
the worldliness of her ambitious brother; and had been 
long doubtful concerning the sincerity of his daughters. 
But consanguineous sympathies overmaster the bright- 
est sagacity; and she loved her family too dearly to 
consider their faults otherwise than as spots in the sun. 

With casual acquaintances, it was otherwise; and 
she had discerned at a glance the single-mindedness 
of Margaret Mordaunt, and the honesty of purpose of 
her brother. But for this, nothing would have in- 
duced her to seek their society. The shrewd spinster 
destested counterfeits. The smallest adulteration or 
imposition was insuperable. She liked her household 
bread to be of wholesome brown; her fine linen was 
unbleached, her honey pure from the comb, her butter 
uncomplexioned with arnotto. Remote from cities, and 
holding Kttle personal communication with even the 
neighbouring town, she assumed the prfvilege of dress- 
ing in defiance of the fashion of the day; simply to 
defend herself against the summer's heat or winter's 
cold. The- costume esteemed so monstrous by her 
nieces when she visited Dursley, appeared to her un- 
dophistieated ieyes an extraordinary sacrifice to the 
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exigencies of prevailing fashion, due to the worldly 
position of Sir Thomas Hargreave, Bart., M. P.; and 
on returning to her happy home, it was speedily laid 
aside for the thickest of shoes, the shortest of linsey 
woolsey petticoats, and the coarsest of straw honnets. 

In many points, however, Mrs, Hargreave's estab- 
lishment exhibited marks of high refinement. Her 
pleasure-grounds were kept up at considerable cost by 
a first-rate gardener. Every new work of merit ap- 
peared on her reading- table; and the walls of Bardsel 
Tower were graced with proofs of the first-rate en- 
gravings of the day. Even her table, though plainly 
served, was remarkable for the excellence of its wines 
and viands; and her household furniture, though free 
from superfluous ornament, was all that modem in- 
vention has devised for the comfort and convenience of 
the human frame. Nothing ascetic about Aunt Martha, 
but her dress and ae^dress. 

As they sat at tea in the pleasant room, whose 
lustrous light chintz hangings seemed to present bou- 
quets of roses painted on snow-white marble, whose 
plate-glass window of a single pane opposed no ob- 
stacle to their view of the beautiful lawn with its 
clumps of early magnolias and gentian -bordered 
fiower-beds, she related the history of her pleasant 
abode; its Saxon origin as Barde's' Hael; and gradual 
diminishment from the ancient castle of feudal times, 
to the modern villa of a Spinning Jenny. During the 
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last century, she said, the old connty family to whose 
posterity it had descended, chose to clear away the 
ruins, and construct with the materials a small man- 
sion, as if to perpetuate an altar to the beauties of 
nature. 

"By the time it was finished," continued Aunt 
Martha, "the evergreens thriving, and the lawns 
smooth and grassy, a new generation succeeded, who 
loved London and parliament better than the running 
brooks of Bardsel; and I, who had spent my youth 
in the neighbourhood, much too poor and humble to 
regard the place with more than reverent admiration, 
found myself, when at last it fell into the market, rich 
enough to make it my own. A stroke of luck, eh! 
my dear Miss Mordaunt, that the place of all others 
I could have desired to live and die in, should have, 
fallen within my scope? Luckier still that, having it 
and holding it, I love it better and better every day. 
I would not exchange Bardsel Tower for Dursley 
Park or Windsor Castle." 

"The site is indeed singularly agreeable," said 
William. 

"And you know not yet half its charms for an un- 
gainly old woman who hates to be stared at,"" quoth 
Aunt Martha. "Gentle or simple, I have not a neigh- 
bour — except my Bardsel children, yonder, the poor 
inhabitants of a hamlet, on the estate; with whom, my 
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dear yonng lady, you must condescend to become ac- 
quainted." 

Margaret desired no better. Her early life at 
Heph^nger had familiarized her with Lady Bountiful- 
habits. Till she grew old enough to be an object of 
jealousy to Lady Milicent, she had been her grand- 
mother's constant companion in her daily circuit of 
benevolence. 

Though liable to be taxed with egotism for thus 
dwelling on her property and pursuits, Aunt Martha 
had no other object in view than to divert the tearful 
eyes of Margaret from the countenance of her brother, 
her last friend, to whom she was about to bid adieu; 
and right glad was the considerate spinster when the 
final separation was over — the departing wheels 
heard in the distance — and Margaret left alone in 
her pleasant new apartments to sob herself to sleep. 

"Poor girl, — poor child!" murmured Aunt 
Martha, as she betook herself to her own chamber. 
"How young to struggle with the cares of life! — 
No mother — no sister — scarcely a friend! — Poor 
girl! — poor unhappy child!" — 

And she wisely concluded, ere she closed her own 
eyes for the night, tliat, purposing to be really and 
truly that poor child's friend, the kindest thing she 
could do was to endeavour to strengthen her mind, 
heart, and health, by judiciously exercising her facul- 
ties and occupying her time. 
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It is true that, at first, the good spinster a little 
exceeded her duty. Though warm with maternal ten- 
derness, it requires to be a mother indeed to com- 
prehend that there are moments in a young li{e when 
soothing is indispensable — when sorrow must he 
allowed to have its way — when the wisest book ever 
written fails to instruct — the most lively, to amuse. 
And more than onee, when compelled to follow Mrs. 
Hargreave through her schools, and knitting-classes, 
and alms-houses, poor Margaret's eyes were too full 
of tears to discern the objects concerning which they 
were required to decide. 

After a week or two, however, everything went 
easier. Miss Mordaunt's cheek recovered ith natural 
hue — her n^iind its elasticity. She was able to in- 
terest herself in the novelty of surrounding scenes; 
able to forget the "ungrateful injury" practised upon 
her by Herbert Fanshawe; able to be thankful and af- 
fectionate to the kind friend who, on her own part, 
was growing hourly Jess fidgety and less officious. 
Aunt Martha even indulged her young friend, at tim«s, 
in a full hour's reverie; without tormenting her with 
a new pamphlet, or carrying her off to admire an ad- 
dition to her wonderful collection of feathered fowl. 

^^ It is an axiom of mine, my dear," said the stanch 
old lady, "that the truest philosophy consists in ex- 
tracting the greatest amount of pleasure from the 
sources within pur reach. I dare say there are &lty 
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thousand pleasanter things to be done in this world, 
than to drive in my pony-chaise to the banks of Mal- 
ham water. But as the day happens to be delicious, 
and the pony at the door, let us go and find as much 
satisfaction as we can in the beauties of the scenery. 
To-morrow it may rain. So put by your work, dear 
young lady, and come and take a lesson from me in 
the classification of ferns and mosses, and seek for 
sermons in stones, and good in everTthing."' • 

As yet. Aunt Martha had never, since Margaret's 
arrival, named her nephew. But as she seldom spoke 
of even Julia and Emma, this reserve did not appear 
constrained. 

She *alluded one day, indeed, to the approaching 
marriage of Emma Hargreave, but in far from a kindly 
spirit. 

"My niece has found a suitable match," said she. 
"So much the better. Women brought up like Emma 
and Julia are unfitted for spinster life. As Lady 
Clitheroe, she will be a far happier woman than as 
Aunt Emma." 

"She is too generally admired to have remained 
long single," observed Margaret. 

"To be generally admired, my dear., is as bad as 
not to be admired at all. However, I have a notion 
that Sir Hurst will suit her better than any one of 
the young danglers I saw her courting and being 
courted by, at Dursley," 
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^^ Courting! Dearest Mrs. Hargreave." 

"My dear, I am an old-fashioned soul, and speak 
exactly as I think. In my time, and in the humble 
class to which we then belonged, and to which many 
of our kinsfolk still belong, such conduct as what my 
nieces call firting, obtains a different name. At 
Bardsel, we should discharge a 'flirting' dairy-maid. 
To warrant such doings, you must first be a fine 
lady." 

"I know nothing of London life or manners," ob- 
served Margaret, in an apologetic tone. 

"No, God be thanked!" ejaculated, half audibly, 
Aunt Martha. 

"And anything strange to me at Dursley, I always 
attributed to my own ignorance of the world. The 
manners of Emma and Julia, however, are exactly 
those of Lady Fitzmorton, Lady Delavile, and most 
others of their visitors." 

"And more's the pity! What business have old 
Ebenezer Hargreave's grand- daughters to compete 
with your peeresses of the realm?" — 

"Emma and Julia are the daughters of Sir Thomas 
Hargreave, a member of parliament," argued Mar- 
garet, firmly. 

"Ay; but 'tis not that they are proud of," inter- 
rupted Aunt Martha. "It is not of their father's po- 
sition in the country; but of the one they hope to 
purchase with their portion of his wealth. Well, well ! 
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we have all had our share in spoiling them, and must 
put up with the consequences. My experience with 
them, and of them, has, however, taught me some- 
thing!'' 

"But you said you were pleased with Emma's 
choice?" 

" Only because it is a choice to her heart's content. 
Sir Hurst Clitheroe suits my niece because she is 
aspiring and presumptuous. His position leaves her 
something to accomplish. She will spend her time in 
improving his under-fashioned if not old-fashioned 
house and household, and pushing him up in the 
world — (a favourite occupation of Emma's, born, I 
suppose, with a taste for climbing). To say the truth, 
I am afraid we are a restless family. We all love to 
be improving something or somebody. I have taken 
to bettering the breed of poultry, and grovnng monster 
carnations. My brother labours to connect himself 
with leading public men and county families. Lady 
Clitheroe will trouble herself about the gilding of her 
ceilings, and the amount of Countesses on her visit- 
ing-list. The vast amount of nonsense I have heard 
her talk about it, when she did not fancy me listening, 
convinces me that so pains-taking a young lady will 
be precisely in her place, while endeavouring to polish 
Sir Hurst into the semblance of a man of fashion." 

"Marriage may inspire her with other and more 
serious views." 
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"Not a marriage with a Sir Hurst Clitheroe. That 
old gaby will not steady her. He does not carry 
ballast enough for two. Between ourselves,' my dear 
Miss Margaret, I suspect that the restlessness I have 
described as the characteristic of the Hargreaves, is a 
distinctive sign of people who have risen out of their 
proper station, and not yet established a status on their 
new level." 

Margaret made no answer. She was thinking of 
a model of good breeding and fascination, in contrast 
to the mind and manners of Sir Hurst Clitheroe; of 
whom, in any other point of view, she had promised 
herself to think no more. It is possible, therefore, 
that she failed to hear Mrs. Martha's concluding ob- 
servation of "My nephew, at least, is exempt from the 
defect. Dick Hargreave is as composed and self- 
governed as the rest of us are strangely unquiet; be- 
cause he has not a grain of undue pretension or idle 
ambition." 

Lucky for her nephew that Margaret was preveijted 
all necessity for reply, by the entrance of one who 
though rejoiced to listen to any amount of eulogy pro- 
nounced upon "dear blessed Mr. Richard," was just 
then far more intent upon rousing her mistress's indig- 
nation against the assassin of her finest brood of Cochin 
China chickens. 

All arbitrary people, above all those who pride 

themselves on being thoroughly independent, are in- 
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variably governed by some greater despot than them- 
selves. Aunt Martha, so firm and self-reliant, had 
two masters — a venerable housekeeper, who had been 
the attendant of her babyhood, and still regarded her 
as little better than an infant, and the Irish setter al- 
ready described. It followed of course that Mrs. Raw- 
son and Nero lived on the worst possible terms. Per- 
petual warfare waged betwixt the favourites. Goody 
Bawson had of course the best of it, in the terrible 
power of bearing false witness against the foe. But 
Nero maintained, on the other hand, the advantage of 
reinstating himself in his mistress's favour after dis- 
grace, by the fervour of his caresses and charm of his 
noble exterior. 

. Even at that moment, while old Rawson, attired in 
a fly cap and starched apron, strongly resembling those 
of Mrs. Raflfald or Mrs. Glasse (a mythical Mrs. Harris, 
of the cuisine of the last century) as pourtrayed in the 
frontispiece to their cookery books, harangued her 
mistress touching the fate of the chickens, the mangled 
remains of one of which she held upbraidingly in 
her hands, Nero retained his wonted dignity on the 
lawn, 

In guisa di leone che si posa, 

occasionally lifting his fine head with an air of supreme 
contempt towards his plebeian accuser. 

''Let us at least be just, Rawson, to the poor ani- 
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mal," said her mistress. "Remember that he was my 
nephew's gift — his old college companion.*' 

"Yes, Miss Martha, Ma'am; a companion which 
Sir Thomas knaw'd better nor to keep in his grand 
peark," mumbled the old lady, with a strong Lanca- 
shire accent. 

"Because he chased the deer,, and the keepers 
would have shot him." 

"Pity as they didn't. Miss Martha, Ma'am, sooner 
than he should ravage and destroy as he 's encouraged 
to do at Bairdsel Tower." 

"But, after all, Rawson, as I was saying when 
you interrupted me, even were it proved that Nero 
was the delinquent in this case, what would you have 
me do? — Shoot him? — Drown him? — Hang him? — 
Give him away?" — 

"No, Miss Martha, Ma'am; I don't wish no ofifence 
to be offered to dear Mr. Richard." 

"Nor any injury, I hope, to Nero?" 

"Nor no injury to the doog. But I want him 
t-oyed close, as a Christian's hoose-doog ought to be. 
He didn't ought to go rampaging about after the pony 
chay, rooning into- poor folk's cottages, and joomping 
on their beds when you driv through the village; and 
not a man Jack a- daring to ope his lips or lift an 
airm agin him; but swearing and grumbling loud enoo 
in the ingle-nook o' noights, all for that pleague of 
a doog." 
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"The doog,'* as Mrs. Rawson called him, at this 
moment stalked to the window, and placed his majestic 
&ont paws on the ledge, as if to plead his cause with 
his mistress. But he might have spared his pains* He 
was her nephew's gift, and that was enough. Without 
a glance at either plaintiff or defendant. Aunt Martha 
Qalmlj inquired of Mrs. Rawson what recent mischief 
Nero had perpetrated in the village. 

"I desired a week ago that everybody might be 
indemnified who could prove an injury," said she, 
"What has occurred sincej?" 

The discomfited old lady hitched her apron-strings, 
and was silent. The only crime to be cited was the 
slaughter of the cochin-china chickens; and her mistress, 
after observing that stoats, weasels, and foxes were by 
no means rare in the Bardsel woods, recommended 
that the poultry-houses should be kept fast, and Nero 
remain loose. 

The gratitude of the noble animal was displayed in 
a thousand joyous leaps, and eloquent hayings, when, 
in the course of the afternoon, Mrs. Hargreave led the 
way among the over -grown furze -bushes of Bardsel 
gorse, sheeted with living gold, and emitting a deli- 
cious smell of apricots under the influence of the scorch- 
ing sunshine. May was at hand; and a thousand wild 
flowers, which enamel the meads for a day, and are 
gone unnoted and unnamed, save by the botanist, 
vanishing like the unregistered thoughts of a poet'a 
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brain, bestrewed the ground as for the coming advent 
of a queen. Earth and sky vied in many- tinted beauty. 

The young breath of the year stole pure and warm 
upon the cheek. An indistinct murmur was in the air, 
as of coming vegetation, — a whisper as of the grow- 
ing leaves and upstarting ferns, — not overcome by, 
but enhancing, the trill of the nightingale, the gleeful 
carol of the lark, and, above all, that monotonous cry 
of the cuckoo, that "winged voice" ever welcome as 
the harbinger of spring. 

Long debarred from country rambles, Margaret was 
cheered by the hopeful revival of nature, by the tender 
hues of green deepened by every passing shower, by 
the snowy bloom of the orchards, by the gorgeous 
splendours of the flower-garden, by the exquisite fra- 
grance borne in gushes on the breeze, by the bright- 
ness of the water -flags, and the silver stars of the 
river ranunculus, struggling against the stream. All 
was so full of life — so full of promise — that her 
heart ceased to be as lead within her bosom. When 
raised by intimate communion with nature a degree 
nearer to the footstool of its great Creator, mere worldly 
cares are for a time forgotten. 

"We ought to congratulate ourselves Margaret," 
said the old lady to whom some portion of her en- 
thusiasm was apparent, " that our fancy is undeadened 
by th$ artificial splendours of London life. Our stand- 
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ard of beauty is a pure one. Factitious light, facti- 
tious colours, have not wearied our eyes. My nieces 
(I do not blame them) cannot hear the nightingale 
without comparing it with some opera singer. Down, 
Nero, — down, Sir! — what has the snake done to 
you, that you can't leave it quiet among the furze? — 
As to the 'breath of hawthorns,' I am certain they 
prefer a Bond Street perfumer's shop! Depend upon 
it, my dear young lady, those who fancy themselves 
elevated in the scale of creation by false refinement of 
taste, become in truth, approximated a degree nearer 
the clod of the valley, by the decay of many a finer 
perception." 

Margaret replied by proposing a visit to the schools. 
Alas! with no good intent; but anxious only to occupy 
the attention of her companion. In such weather, in 
such scenery, she wanted to enjoy her reverie un- 
molested. There are moments too delicious for the 
young — happy or unhappy — to bear being preached 
to. Margaret was greatly relieved when her excellent 
friend took to examining samplers, and reproving dog's- 
eared spelling-books. And when in turn they came to 
the alms-houses, established by Aunt Martha, and in- 
haled the spring fragrance of the wallflowers in their 
little gardens, the true benevolence with which the 
arid spinster softened down in tone and thought to 
commune with those who, in mind and body, were 
helpless as children, she longed to sue for pardon to 
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one who was thus creating a paradise for those whose 
life had been otherwise a burthen. 

It was on her return from one of these expeditions, 
her thankfol heart glowing with happy feelings, that 
Margaret found on the hall-table awaiting her, a letter 
with a foreign post mark. A memorable find — a me- 
morable day — long afterwards, years afterwards, noted 
permanefntly in her calendar. After time had stilled 
her pulses and subdued her imagination, she could 
still have told what flowers were in bloom the day she 
read that letter — what fragrance of sweetbriars and 
bell-hyacinths was lingering in the air — what an 
exulting song of larks in the skies; what a clamorous 
cry of crickets on the heath. It became as the very 
birthday of her soul, when she first saw the name of 
Herbert Fanshawe, afiectionately subscribed to a letter 
bearing her address. 

It was dated Palermo. While she was revelling in 
the pallid sunshine of the north, he had reached the 
land of the sun, — the cradle of perpetual spring. 
The anemones on which he gazed were orange flowers; 
and his furze bush was a shapely myrtle! — 

"I do not write to excuse myself, beloved Mar- 
garet," wrote the accomplished man of sentiment; "but 
to claim your thanks for the self-denying courage which 
has kept me so long silent. Less regard for your 
happiness and my own honour, would have borne me 
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at once to your feet. But I loved you, Margaret, too 
dearly, to risk the influence of such a meeting. We 
are both penniless. No present, no future, is before 
us. My father has assured me that if I marry, he will 
at once resign me to my fate; and without his aid, 
I am less, far less, than nothing. Notwithstanding all 
it has cost me, therefore, dearest Margaret, I have 
consulted your welfare, on the most conscientious mo- 
tives, by absenting myself from England at a moment 
critical to your happiness. We can never be more to 
each other than at this moment; and it would be more 
than a fault — it would be a crime — if I endeavoured 
to inspire you with a distaste for the happier destinies 
awaiting you. Farewell, therefore, my own dear, 
blessed Margaret. May every best gift of Providence 
be your portion. Forget me! Be a happy wife — a happy 
mother. Henceforward, from this dreary moment, we 
must meet no more. Be just however, and generous 
to the memory and affection of 

Your ever devoted, 

Hebbebt Fanshayte, 

Follow your own discretion in avowing this letter 
to William. I dare no longer address him as my 
friend. But how conscientiously can I call myself Aw." 

V 

What was there in this specious production that 
caused Margaret's tears to flow, and her shattered 
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nerves to thrill? Nothing but that the influence of first 
love is omnipotent. The voice of the charmer found 
instant way to her ears. Thenceforward, she regarded 
herself as the victim of circumstances, rather than of 
Herbert Fanshawe. Her dream was over. But, at least, 
Herbert had vindicated himself. At least, she had the 
consolation of sympathy. He who had destroyed her 
earthly happiness, was himself miserable. She was, 
in ihort, fifty times more at ease in her mind than be- 
fore she received his plausible letter. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Oh ! who would not welcome that moment retnming. 
When passion first waked a new life through his frame, 
And his soul , like the wood that grows fragrant in burning, 
Gave forth all its sweets in Lovers exquisite flame. 

MOORE. 

And why tarried the wheels of Richard Hargreave*s 
chariot, while Margaret was listening to the murmur 
of the bees by the banks of the babbling trout-stream, 
and ; teaching the poor of Bardsel to stuflf their mat- 
trasses with dried beech-leaves, and her own heart 
that necessity knows no law, and that alms, whether 
to the heart or pocket, must be thankfully received by 
the destitute? 

Because his sister's gaudy wedding was in progress. 
Because his father's house in Berkeley Square was busy 
with preparations for the event, which was to intro- 
duce two pretenders the more into that throng of im- 
postors, whose object between the cradle and the grave 
is to pass the flash notes of the Bank of Elegance, and 
palm off gilt for gold on people less wary than them- 
selves. 

Sir Thomas Hargreave insisted that his son should 
remain in town, to grace the first hymeneals celebrated 
in the dynasty he had founded. He was inunensely 
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proud of his son-in-law, and of the magnificent establish- 
ment in progress for the happy couple. By the gran- 
deur of a man better establishBd in life than himself, 
he might have been "over-crowed." But it was cakes 
and ^e to him to see the splendid furniture gilding for 
Sir Hurst Clitheroe's Brummagem palace in Tyburnia; 
and the ostentatious epergne exhibited at a silver- 
smith's in -the Strand; swarming with frosted Cupids 
and swans, like the magnetic playthings of a toy- 
shop, — the fine art, in short, of a property room. 

Of these displays of bad taste, Richard found him- 
self required to be a spectator. He loathed it alL He 
despised it all. But he felt that, because he had higher 
aspirations, he had no right to denounce the taste of 
his brother-in-law, or wound his sister's self-love. 

He remained in town, accordingly, till the end of 
July, waiting for the solemnization which waited for 
the close of the session; listening patiently to the 
monstrous inventions wherewith the gossip of the clubs 
overlays passing events; and scarcely wondering at the 
exaggerations with which the tongue of rumour imparts 
consequence to every household wherein a wedding or 
funeral is in progress. 

"Is this true, my dear Hargreave," inquired Tom- 
linaon, when they met one morning at the Carlton, 
"this story of a Norwegian railway, in which your 
brother-in-law Sir Hurst has, within the last ten days, 
realized eighty thousand pounds?" 
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"I am no capitalist. Sir Hurst does not confide 
his speculations to me," replied Hargreave, drily. 

"He's a wonderful man, however, in his way," 
replied Tomlinson, taking up his cudgels because no 
one attacked him. "When I was a boy, strawberry 
leaves were your only wear. — Now-a-days, dukes are 
at a discount; and railway-kings have superseded them. 
The throne is at present occupied, I am told, by Sir 
Hurst Clitheroe." 

"Not being his chancellor of the exchequer, I can- 
not pretend to enlighten you," said Hargreave, coldly. 
"But when I hear a man announced as a millionnaire, 
I always conclude him to be on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy." 

The tale was true, however: though related by 
Barty Tomlinson. Sir Hurst Clitheroe had added some 
thousands per annum to his income; and was all the 
more valued by his future father-in-law, who affixed 
twice the value upon money acquired by enterprise, 
he would have done on an inherited income. — In his 
estimation, money-making implied genius; and the man 
who had created tens of thousands by a stroke of the 
pen, might in time create millions. 'He almost respected 
the reasonableness of mind which had caused his 
daughter to prefer to a set of penniless coxcombs (the 
Herbert Fanshawes and William Mordaunts introduced 
at Dursley by her brother,) the well-wigged knight who 
could endow her with houses and lands, and a steward's* 
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room full of upper servants all more gentlemanly than 
himself. 

Julia, too, if not actually engaged, was on the eve 
of an engagement, highly flattering to her family. It had 
been noticed throughout the season that all her foolish 
flirtations were laid aside; that, on pretence of not caring 
to go to balls without her sister, she abstained from 
every gay assembly. Her passion for music transferred 
itself from the Opera House to Exeter Hall. Instead 
of shopping away her time, she attended lectures and 
Oriental Dioramas. Every sort of rational recreation 
that ever cast its shadow over the human mind, found 
Julia Hargreave demure and sober-suited, listening 
with the enthusiastic attention of a martyr. 

Dick Hargreave, prepared for any extent of flighti- 
ness on the part of his sisters, was apprehensive that 
she meditated conversion to the Romish Church; or 
that she thought of becoming a Sister of Mercy. — 
But a hint from that universal dragoman, Barty Tom- 
linson, soon interpreted the mystery. It was delight- 
ful indeed to have something disagreeable to commu- 
nicate to a man who held him at arms' length, like 
Dick Hargreave. For Tomlinson, like the ant which 
introduces itself within the shell of the cockchafler, 
and abides there till it has eaten away the breast ojf 
the insect, was never happier than when torturing 
some struggling victim, in the heart of whose family 
he had contrived to become a flxed nuisance^ 
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"Who would have guessed, my dear Hargreave," 
said he, "that the heterogeneous dinner party at the 
Gwendover Horribows, where I met Sir Thomas and 
Lady Hargreave last April, would fructify and bring 
forth such wondrous fruit!" — 

"I don't understand you. Who, in the first place, 
are the Wendover Horribows?" 

"Gwendover, not Wendover. Fifth -rate people, 
who are buying themselves into third-rate society, by 
giving first-rate dinners." 

"And are you one of the third-rate persons who 
condescend to eat them?" 

"Naturally, when I meet at their table, friends I 
esteem so highly as Sir Thomas and Lady Hargreave! 
In general, their menagerie in the Regent's Park in- 
.cludes a couple of dozen newly caught ferce naturce, 
no two of which ever met before — a sure criterion 
of bad company. At the dinner to which I allude, 
there shone several stars of the thousandth magnitude; 
among them the man who has been so happy as to 
captivate your fair sister." 

They were walking down the Birdcage Walk, 
while this conversation was going on; and, involunta- 
rily, Dick Hargreave stopped short, and took the cigar 
from his mouth. 

"Captivate my sister?" 

"You don't pretend to say that you have not seen 
it? Well^ well! I take your blindness, like magnetic 
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currents, upon trust. Tou are grown as absent as a 
philosopher, my dear Dick. You hear and see no-> 
thing. I should not wonder if you were yourself head 
over ears in love." 

Bichard walked hastily on. But Barty Tondinson 
quickened his step, and continued: 

"The Bishop of Rosstrevor sat next your sister at 
dinner that day, and for him was remarkably pleasant. 
He said three words in the first course; and nearly a 
whole sentence after the third round of champagne." 

"Perhaps you sat near him. You do not often 
give a man a chance." 

"No, I sat opposite; and admired how rapidly 
Miss Hargreave was sobered by the solemn vicinity of 
the ^silk apron. If she knew as much of Lord Arthur's 
story as I do, she would not have judged it necessary 
to take him quite so gravely." 

"And what is his story, which I see you are dying 
to tell." 

"I must tell it then between this and Storey's 
gate; for I have business at the Emigration office. In 
one word, the Bishop, Lord Arthur O'Brennan, is the 
younger brother of an Irish marquis (a bran-new Irish 
marquis, bien entendu, ennobled within the century — 
and where the family was picked up to be ennobled, 
St. Patrick only knows). They were forced to buy 
an estate, to borrow its name for their title; and 
where they found the money to make the purchase, 
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again, St. Patrick only knows. It was not a bad 
spec, I conclude; for no sooner was the grandfather 
made a peer, than they contrived to make their core* 
net an Open Sesame to other preferment. It ^nded, 
however, in Lord Castle -Glynnon's leaving half a 
dozen Lord Johns and Lord Thomases, as tatterde-^ 
malion a set as even Ireland has the honour to know. 
Lord Arthur, the youngest, tried in succession the 
navy and army, before he presumed upon the Church; 
and, having ruined himself in his two former profes- 
sions by saucy answers or stupid answers to his su- 
perior officers, he was recommended by some sapient 
friend to try taciturnity; on which he has traded with 
admirable success ever since. It is now some twelve 
or fifteen years since he was japanned, and bec^e 
the incumbent of a family living; and, thanks to having 
held his tongue, and his brother the marquis having 
spoken in his place, he has lately achieved a mitre. 
The next thing to obtain, is a wife; though how he is 
to accomplish that without breaking silence, I can't ex- 
actly understand. I presume he proposed to your 
sister by word of letter?" — 

"I have no reason to believe he has proposed to 
my sister at . all. The Bishop of Rosstrevor dined 
once or twice at my father's this season. So did you, 
Tomlinson. But I don't suppose you ate your mutton 
with matrimonial intentions? — " 

This was jsaid with malice prepense; for Barty had 
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Tainly attempted, aforetim6, to make himself agreeable 
to both sisters. The hint sufficed to hurry him off 
towards Park Street, the moment they reached Sto- 
rey's Gate. 

But his raillery had served to open the eyes of his 
companion to facts of which he had been unobservant. 
That his sisters would form alliances calculated to en- 
rich him with brothers, he had long ceased to hope. 
Between himself and them, there was no sympathy 
beyond that of kindred birth ; and he had a kinder and 
truer friend in ijglinor Maitland, his old tutor's 
daughter, than in either Julia or Emma. Still, though 
forced by circumstances to reiiounce the expectation 
he had once cherished of having William Mordaunt for 
a brother-in-law, it was too hard to be afflicted with 
such additions to the fireside circle at Dursley, as the 
pompous Sir Hurst Clitheroe and a dumb Bishop. 

In the sequel, Barty Tomlinson proved to be right. ' 
He generally contrived to know people's family affairs 
sooner than they knew them themselves. And before 
the settlements of Emma were signed, the marriage of 
Julia was declared. 

The Clitheroe wedding was as sumptuous as ever 
fell to the florid pen of the 'Morning Post' to de- 
scribe, or of an overflowing purse to glorify. The' 
bridesmaids were selected by Miss Hargrefave frbm the 

most highly- qualified young ladies of her acquaintance; 
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a dozen of whom, -uniformly arrayed, accompanied her 
to the altar, like a flashy charity school, clothed by 
Cinderella's godmother. The Bishop of Rosstrevor, 
whose tongue was loosed for the occasion 'and pro- 
duced a brogue fearful to listen to, officiated on the 
occasion, "assisted by the rector of the parish;" and 
the wedding breakfast, which had kept several French 
cooks sleepless throughout the previous week, gave 
rise to many healths, and nearly as many blundering 
speeches, as ever were heard — out of Parliament. It 
was a hard trial for the dumb Bishop. He had to 
propose the health of his future father-in-law; and, 
for that day only permitted to get up and speak, was 
required to restrict his Hibernian eloquence within as 
many sentences as he possessed senses. It is true, he 
contrived to make them very long, very complex, and 
utterly unintelligible; but the 'Morning Post' passed 
off the flagitious attempt glibly, under the generic 
name of "a neat and appropriate speech." 

Unfortunately, one of the five sentences addressed 
itself to the heir apparent of the family; expressing a 
conviction that Richard Hargreave would "shorrtly 
ally himself with some fameely, of which all the sons 
were brrave, and all the darrterrs virrtuous." And 
Sir Thomas, who was chiefly desirous that in the fa- 
mily of his future daughter-in-law, all the daughters 
might be ladyships and every son a Crcesus, began to 
think, with Admiral Quarterdeck, K. C. B., and Ge- 
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neral Battan, G. C. B., that the Bight Beverend Lord 
Ai-thur had far better have been mute. 

A happy relief was it to Dick Hargreave, 'before 
the fumes of champagne had subsided in his father's 
magnificent banqueting-room, in Berkeley Square, or 
the fragrance of the orange-flowers evaporated, or the 
artistic structure of the wedding-cake ceded to the 
carving-knife of Gunter, to escape from the floating 
streamers of Brussels lace and rustling skirts of moire 
antique; and drive as fast as his thorough-bred bay 
could carry him towards Euston Square; to embark 
in that forlorn hope of lovers and the General Post 
Offi^ce, the Great Northern express train, and dash 
down, through dewy meadows and musky hay- fields, 
gardens teeming with roses and heaths gritty with 
dust, to that cool and quiet retreat, where alas! of the 
two ladies that awaited him, the one who waited im- 
patiently was not the youngest. 

It was not till he reached the station, some two 
miles from Bardsel, that he began to question the 
prudence of his journey. What right had he to break 
in upon Magaret's happy life? What right to embitter 
the home his providence had secured her? He had 
been assured by William that his sister's letters 
breathed the most perfect contentment. What if he 
were about to transform her "days woven of silk and 
gold," into their former gloomy tissue? — 

At such a surmise, he was half inclined to step 
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into the next train, and rush back to Dursley, or Oak 
Hill, or Brighton, or Paris, or — no matter where. 
And yet to be so near to Margaret, and not refresh 
his eyes by the sight of^ her heavenly face, and his 
ears by the sound of her soothing voice, after the 
clamour of Londoji and all the hateful discords of ar- 
tificial life, which, for months past, had been jarring 
upon his senses, was a sacrifice beyond his strength. 
Poor feeble lover, tossed hither and thither on the sea 
of an absorbing passion! — Who is to pilot, what 
compass is to govern, thy vague and vacillating 
course! — 

For William Mordaunt, meanwhile, those three 
sweet summer months had been as dreary as Novem- 
ber. For him^ summer had been a name; saving for 
^ few glimpses of blue sky as he hurried from his 
mean lodgings to Gray's Inn, or the scent of the hay- 
fields, as he dashed in a night-train from London to 
R — , or from R — again to London. 

Convinced or shamed by the manly remonstrances 
of Dean Barnes, or more likely, apprised by Wraxley 
of the doubtful issue of a suit-at-law — easily exem- 
plified by the recent mischance of his brother and sister 
touching Lady Bournemouth's inheritance, Reginald 
had relinquished his claim, and authori;sed his brother 
to undertake the administration of his meagre pater- 
nal estate. And this favour conceded, the duty under- 
taken necessarily involved the inexperienced young 
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man in a yortex of law and legalities: as pleasant a 
state of existence as to be stranded in a central rail- 
way-station, in which the transverse trains are whizzing 
and shrieking around you, amid a wild interchange of 
signals and reprimands, comprehensible only by men 
in glazed hats with mystic letters and numerals on 
their collars: severest order and routine bearing all 
the appearance of confusion worse confounded. 

To William, accustomed to the ease of a life of 
pleasure, this was a heavy penance. But henceforward, 
he had to grapple with realities. And, as became him, 
whenever he felt disposed to cut through the tangled 
web of cares in which he was enveloped — nay, God 
forgive him! — in moments when he had been goaded 
by whips and scorns more than human patience could 
endure, to rush down to the fetid river which has 
supplied a Lethe for so many miseries, and find shelter 
from the insults so wantonly lavished by men with 
money in their pockets, upon men whose pockets are 
bare, — it sufficed to think of Margaret, to restore 
him to a better frame of mind. She was his charge, 
his idol. He named her in his prayers, as Goevayl 
in Southey's verse: 

Sweet sister minie , my own dear mother's child, 

and regarding hLs responsibility towards her, as the 
dearest and holiest of duties, it served to restring his 
nerves, and stimulate his failing -resolution. He went 
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zealously to work upon his dusty papers (how care- 
lessly kept by the indolent Dean) to search for receipts, 
probably long destroyed, notices neglected, letters un- 
answered — by which to diminish the mass of claims 
daily rising up around him, to extinguish that slender 
patrimony which was to supply a maintenance to his 
sister. At present, the winding up of the estate 
seemed almost hopeless. At Mildenhall,^ as at B — , 
there were dilapidations to be accounted for; and 
^ough the latter were reduced to a matter of form 
by the liberality of Dean Barnes, the agents of Lord 
Mildenhall were as rigid as if the Dean and the Vis- 
count came not of a common parent.' While perusing 
one of the missives of Messrs. Wraxley and Lumm on 
this humiliating subject, William, suddenly burst into 
an exclamation, that the law of primogeniture seemed 
destined to perpetuate on earth the fate of Cain and 
Abel; seeing that, from century to century tbe elder- 
born sacrifices his brother. 

After devoting weeks and months to despatch of 
undespatchable business, William began to perceive 
that even if the sfill pending litigations terminated in 
his favour, the small pittance to be derived from the 
residue of the estate would scarcely secure a provision 
for a single person. 

"And that person must be Margaret," was his in- 
stant conclusion. "Should Beginald extend his aid to 
her, (which he has never talked of doing,) she shall 
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not be utterly dependent on his churlish charity. It 
is I who must suffer: it is I who must labour: and 
work I will, as never man worked before. Even 
if my scruples against taking orders did not exist 
— even if my uncle could be moved to give me 

one of his worst livings my confounded follies 

at Oxford have rendered my return impossible. No 
chance 'of a degree, no chance of ordination. As to 
the law, by dint of miraculous industry, I might work 
my way to a maintenance. But in the interim, who 
is to provide me food and raiment? A literary 
career is supposed to supply at least bread and water; 
which I might surely compass, since such asses as 
Radclyffe and Lord Macgibbon coin thousands with 
their patent pen. But then, they are in no want of 
money, which makes a wonderful difference, I am told, 
in a bookseller's appraisement! Better submit at once to 
the degradation of soliciting my father's few friends 
for their interest with Government, to procure me some 
humble post. Not colonial, for I must not lose sight 
of my darling sister. But some clerkship at home 
such as great men in office fling to the son of their 
butler or silversmith, and wHl not perhaps refuse to 
the son of the once popular Dean of R — ." 

But even this was less easily accomplished than the 
young man, who appreciated the advantage so haugh- 
tily, seemed to surmise. He was not the son of any- 
body's favourite butler or silversmith. He was not the 
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nephew of some squire, with votes for a county. -To 
apply to Lord Mildenhall for his interest, would have 
been like addressing himself to Shyloek or a nether 
mill-stone; his lordship having been already pleased to 
signify, through his son-in-law, his regret that the 
conduct of Mr. William Mordaunt at college should 
have been such as to destroy his prospects in life, and 
render impossible all endeavours towards his future 
advancement. Nor was there so much as a friend of 
family to testify to his morality of conduct, or habits 
of business, or become security for his integrity. 

On one of his visits to London in the course of 
that harassing summer, WiUiam endeavoured to talk 
lightly of his prospects to Dick Hargreave; though his 
jests were about as hollow as those of Anne Bole^n 
on the scaffold. 

"They don't think me honest enough for a post- 
office clerk," said he, "or arithmetician enough for the 
Audit office. I believe they even doubt whether I" 
possess sufficient grammar and clean shirts for any 
government clerkship: — I, fantastic blockhead, who 
once talked of the Foreign and Privy Council offices, 
as beneath my station and abilities! I must come down 
a peg in my notions, if I hope to earn the means of 
paying for a tough mutton chop in some ordinary, fifty 
times nastier than this same coffee-room at Hatchett's, 
at which, dear Dick, you are graciously pleased to 
turn up your nose." 
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"I don't turn up my nose; I only say that if you 
would share my lodgings in Curzon Street, instead of 
making appointments with me here, our interviews 
might be far more confidential." 

"And afford Lady Clitheroe and Lady Arthur 
O'Brennan an opportunity of admiring my plain un- 
varnished boots, still adorned with the ticket of the 
Lowther Arcade? — No, no! But, as I was saying, 
Dick, since even of appointments which my family 
would consider a disgrace to ihem^ I am declared un- 
worthy, nothing remains but to profit by my early 
discredit. I must even turn stud-groom, or drive a 
tjoach." 

"Don't ask me to go security in that line," said 
Hargreave, as gravely as if he had supposed his friend 
in earnest. — "Please to remember how you over- 
blistered my tay mare at Oxford. — As to the ribbons, 
I was never overturned but once, and then, my dear 
Willy, you were driving." 

"Thanks! — A true friend! — Taking note of my 
backsUdings, oiid writing thei^ down ii^ malice. Couldn't 
you recon^mend me then as keeper, Dick, or odd-man 
to some Hampshire squire?" — 

"You are pleased to dive so low," rejoined Dick 
Hargreave, a little embarrassed, "that I know not 
whether I have met your views in some steps I have 
ventured to take on your account. If not^ you must 
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forgive me, Bill. I have acted for you as I would 
have done for a brother, or for myself." 

"Of that, I am certain." 

"1 don't know whether I ever spoke to you of my 
kinsman, Ebenezer Hargreave? Probably not; for it is 
the fashion in our family to keep our country cousins 
in the shade. I should have been afraid of risking a 
fainting-fit to Emma or Julia, by talking of our rela- 
tion, the cotton-spinner." 

"You have talked of him hundreds of times; — of 
his factory at Hargreen; — of his honest-mindedness; 
of—" 

"Well! so far so good; for you will not be in- 
debted to a perfect stranger." 

"Indebted?"' 

"My dear Bill, for God's sake don't draw yourself 
up to the full stretch of those couple of inches in 
which you have the advantage of me; or. I shall be 
afraid to proceed with my story." 

WiUiam Mordaunt replied by taking quiet posses- 
sion of an arm-chair. 

"Well, this said Ebenezer," continued his friend, 
accepting the concession, "and his son, my cousin 
Balph, are two of the finest fellows of my acquaintance: 
though I doubt whether Mrs. Brampton Brylls of Bryll- 
holm Place would condescend to place them on her 
visiting list; or Barty Tomlinson even to spunge upon 
them. Old Ebenezer's influence in Lancashire, as the 
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steady employer of two thousand hands, and the daunt- 
less chairman of almost every local assembly, is so 
considerable, that he might be in Parliament any day 
he chose. Thank heaven, he is prudent enough not to 
swim out of his depth; but contents himself with dis- 
charging the duty that lies nearest to him. He has 
consequently some interest with the member for his 
county; whom he could oust from his seat by allowing 
himself to be put in nomination." 

"But since Sir Thomas and your mother are so 
averse to mere mention of their Lancashire kinsfolk, 
how came you, and where came you, to be so inti- 
mate?" 

"At Bardsel. Aunt Martha has never affected 

Dursley exclusivism. At her house assembles the 

whole clan and tribe of Hargreave; queer fishes, some 

of them, I promise you! With Ebenezer, however, I 

am (I may say so without boasting,) a first favourite; 

and luckily enough, the old fellow made his appearance 

in town, with a deputation, a fortnight ago"; just as I 

was mustering courage to write and ask him a 
favour." 

Involuntarily William Mordaunt made some uneasy 
twitches. 

"It was somewhat of a risk to attack him," re- 
sumed Richard; "for he returned as uncivil a 'no' to 
my father's over civil invitation to him to dine in 
Berkeley Square, as if he were in reality the Ohartist 
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— Socialist — Red Republican , and I knaw not what 
besides, — which my family are apt to describe him." 

"Then why did you risk it.*' 

"Nothing hazard, nothing have. I went to see 
him at his hotel; was Welcomed with open arms; told 
him my story — '- that is yours — and received in re- 
turn this promise to serve me, 'I've never asked nowt 
of ministers,' said he, 'howsobe they 'v© many and 
inanys the time had me oop to town for their commit- 
tees and nonsense of one koind or t' oother. Our 
member's one o' 'em, cousin Dick; and as he makes 
bould to kiount on me, so I shall noake bould to 
kiount on him. For my own folks, my own kith and 
kin, I 'oudn't ha' asked for the value of a pin, Dick 
Hargreave. But this young friend o' youm is o' their 
own kidney — of their 'race' as they call it; and so 
as their bad system have been the means o' ruining on 
him, let them as wore out the kettle, tinker it, say I.' " 

William was once more out of his chair, and stand- 
ing on ihi hearth, opposite his too coinmunicative 
friend, in a state of high irritation. 

"I was half afraid he would not have leisure to 
think more of my request," resumed Dick Hargreave; 
"as lie was to leave town the following day. But 
business-men are prompter in their movements, than 
such pick-tooth fellows as you and I, And, just as I 
was beginning to ask myself whether it might not be 
as well to write down to Hargreen, and jog the old 
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fellow's memory, (or enlist in our service my cousin 
Balph, the best friend that ever breathed,) behold this 
morning's post brings a letter fromEbenezer; inclosing 
one from the Treasury, (private and confidential, of 
course,) and as he observes in his accompanying note 
'as full of butter as a Bath bun.' Here it is!*' said 
he J taking a thick envelope from his pocket-book, 
"And if you can forgive my officiousness , let me hope 
that it will make you as happy as it has made myself." 

The letter contained, as ministerial letters are apt 
to do, a bushel of chaff and a single grain of corn; 
but it was a grain worth its weight in diamond dust» 
A post in one of the pleasantest and most gentlemanly 
of public- offices, including chambers at Somerset House, 
and a salary of two hundred and thirty pounds per 
annum, was placed at the disposal of that excellent 
friend and supporter of government, Mr. Ebenezer 
Hargreave; on an understanding that the interesting 
protege for whom it was intended, was the son of the 
late Dean Mordaunt, and nephew to Viscount Milden- 
hall." 

"I told you," wrote Cousin Ebenezer, by way of 
note explanatory to this portion bf the ministerial mis- 
sive, "that my application would be all the better at- 
tended to as regarding one of their own highflyers. 
A capital good joke, to my notion, that Ebenezer 
Hargreave of Hargreen, should be currying court fa- 
vour for the blood-relation of a lord! More in your 
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father's line of business — eh, Bichard? — But as 
you told me that this ill-used young gentleman would 
most like object to Sir Thomas's interference in his 
affairs, I did not scruple to befriend him." 

It was not without certain compunctions of wound- 
ed pride, though with the tenderest gratitude to his 
friend, that William Mordaunt made himself master of 
all these details. His lesson of humiliation was as 
yet learned but half. The patrician blood within him 
still, rebelled against plebeian patronage. Still, it was 
something — it was much — to have been spared an 
appeal to the far more vulgar pomposity of Lord 
Mildenhall, or of Sir Thomas Hargreave, Bart., M. P., 
of Dursley Park. 

"And what am I to say to the old fellow?" in- 
quired Dick, a little anxiously — for the thankful but 
silent pressure of his hand once and again repeated 
by William Mordaunt, conveyed no very exact inti- 
mation of his intentions. 

"Can you ask me?" faltered William, in a hoarse 
voice. "What can a beggar reply to such an offer, 
but that he accepts, and is grateful. I must, however, 
come to an exact understanding on one point. As- 
certain for me, that no use was made of my uncle's 
name, as a lure or bribe to Government. I have no 
authority to use it; and if I had, would sooner sell 
matches at the corner of the street, than benefit by 
his influence." 
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^'Let old Ebenezer alone. The name of a lord 
would have burned his tongue, or blunted his pen, if 
used in backing an application of Ms, He could not 
call you Smith or Thomson. In representing you as 
an educated gentleman — Eton, Oxford, and so forth, 
— it was necessary to add that you were a son of the 
late Dean Mordaunt." 

"Still, for my satisfaction's saJke, dear Dick, pray 
let the point be clear." 

"I wlQ write, if you insist upon it," said Dick 
Hargpeave, "though I had twenty times rather my 
letter to the old fellow contained only our thanks, and 
acceptance. Such a demurrer will seem anything but 
gracious." 

"And why? It is a simple inquiry, demanding 
only a negative or affirmative." 

"I am not afraid that my kinsman will grudge me 
a scrape of the pen. But he will be affronted. And 
to say the truth. Bill, I shall begin to fear for your 
progress in life, official or private, if you snatch up 
every stone on which you are about to set fo6t, in 
order to ascertain its formation." 

William was evidently annoyed. It was seldom 
Dick Hargreave said so much; and his friend con- 
cluded that he fancied his part as patron endowed 
him with the right to lecture. Dick perceived it in a 
moment. 
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"In plain, words, I can't afford to offend either 
Ebenezer or Ralph," said he, shaking hands with him 
at parting. "To Kalph, I have a- host of obligations- 
Among others, the possession of a certain setter, 
which he gave me as a pup, when I was myself Only 
a whelp; and which now, I find from Aunt Martha, is 
the companion of your sister's rambles." 
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